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Truth,  Lies,  and  Justice  in  Plato’s  Lesser  Hippias 

Dimitris  Apostolopoulos 


In  Plato’s  Lesser  Hippias ,  Socrates  advances  two  perplexing  claims:  that  the 
liar  and  the  truth-teller  must  be  the  same  person  and  that  only  the  just  person  can 
willingly  be  unjust.  Both  seemingly  strange  suggestions  emerge  from  a  discussion 
between  Socrates  and  Hippias  of  Elis,  a  5th  century  BCE  sophist  and  revered 
polymath.  Hippias  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  technai  (crafts).  His  expertise 
spanned  disciplines  as  diverse  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  literary  interpretation.1 
Never  at  a  loss  to  display  his  knowledge  to  all  who  took  interest  in  it,  Hippias 
eagerly  accepts  Socrates’  probing  request  to  explain  if  Homer  makes  Odysseus 
or  Achilles  seem  wily  in  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad.  At  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  both 
interlocutors  are  uneasy  that  their  discussion  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  truthful  person  will  lie  and  that  the  just  person  will  be  unjust. 

Does  Plato  sincerely  advance  claims  that  oppose  his  general  ethical  doctrine 
that  ‘no  one  does  wrong  willingly’?  Such  an  interpretation,  I  think,  would  be 
mistaken.  As  I  will  argue,  Socrates’  and  Hippias’  arguments  do  not  in  fact  establish 
that  the  truth-teller  will  lie  and  that  the  just  person  will  do  injustice.  First,  I  define 
the  two  ‘levels’  of  argument,  literary  and  metaphysical,  and  sketch  their  function  in 
the  Lesser  Hippias.  Then,  I  explain  Hippias’  notion  of  craft-knowledge,  outline  his 
and  Socrates’  interpretation  of  Homer,  and  examine  Socrates’  arguments  against 
Hippias.  I  suggest  that  the  conclusions  that  the  just  person  will  be  unjust  and 
that  the  truth-teller  must  lie  are  not  entailed  by  Hippias’  craft-knowledge  model. 
For  this,  I  argue  that  based  on  Hippias’  premises  there  is  no  necessary  identity 
between  truth-knower  or  truth-teller  and  liar  (something  he  seems  to  be  unaware 
of).  Moreover,  an  analogy  between  craft-knowledge  and  knowledge  of  justice 
holds  only  in  so  far  as  knowledge  of  justice  is  a  ‘capacity  to’  do  just  acts,  just 
as  knowledge  of  a  craft  affords  the  ‘capacity  to’  perform  that  craft.  As  I  show, 
the  just  person  differs  fundamentally  from  Hippias’  craft-knower  because  Hippian 
craft-knowledge  contains  the  possibility  of  success  but  also  of  failure.  Although 
still  a  craft,  the  knowledge  of  justice  is  qualitatively  different  from  knowledge  of 
other  crafts  because  one  cannot  fail  at  it  willingly.  Moreover,  I  will  suggest  that 
the  argument  that  supposedly  establishes  the  possibility  of  voluntary  failure  by 
just  people  by  likening  their  failure  to  that  of  other  craft-knowers  is  tenuous.  An 
analogy  between  a  standard  craft-knower  and  a  knower  of  justice,  therefore,  will 
be  dissimilar.  If  it  turns  out  that  this  is  true,  Plato  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  ethical 
doctrine  of  his  other  dialogues. 


1  W.K.C.  Guthrie,  The  Sophists  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press  1971),  p.  282. 
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I.  Two  Levels  of  Argument 

To  respond  to  Socrates’  question  about  Odysseus  and  Achilles,  Hippias  must 
display  his  famed  knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  craft  of  literary  interpretation. 
From  here,  the  discussion  unfolds  on  two  intertwined  levels.  The  first  is  interpretive, 
and  concerns  Hippias’  specific  account  of  Homer.  On  Hippias’  interpretation  of 
Homer,  only  Achilles  is  truthful  and  only  Odysseus  is  wily.  That  is,  the  wily  person 
cannot  be  the  truthful  person,  nor  vice  versa.  This  interpretive  level  of  Lesser 
Hippias  is  more  than  an  instance  of  textual  disagreement.  It  is  also  an  indictment 
by  Plato  of  Hippias’  claims  to  expertise  in  the  field  of  literary  interpretation 
specifically,  and  of  Hippias’  knowledge  more  generally.  Plato  makes  Hippias  look 
foolish  by  having  Socrates  twist  Hippias’  account,  to  show  that  it  is  in  fact  Achilles 
who  is  wily  and  Odysseus  who  is  truthful.  This  creates  uncertainty  about  Hippias’ 
understanding  of  Homer,  and  hence,  his  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  interpret  texts. 

But  Plato  is  not  only  interested  in  undermining  Hippias’  erudite  reputation. 
Rather,  the  interpretive  level  leads  to  a  second  level,  which  concerns  the  particular 
type  of  knowledge  Hippias  espouses  in  his  crafts.  On  this  second  level,  the  question 
is  not  if  Achilles  is  truthful  and  Odysseus  is  a  liar,  but  rather  what  differentiates 
a  liar  from  a  truth-teller  per  se.  After  having  adopted  Hippias’  understanding  of 
craft-knowledge,  Socrates  shows,  contra  Hippias,  that  a  liar  and  a  truth-teller  are 
not  necessarily  distinct  persons  with  respect  to  knowing  truth:  the  liar,  if  such  a 
person  exists,  must,  like  the  truth-teller,  be  a  truth-knower.  The  way  in  which  the 
liar  and  the  truth-teller  are  similar,  according  to  Socrates,  will  be  explained  later 
in  the  paper.  Since  justice  is  also  a  craft,  an  unjust  person,  it  seems,  on  Hippias’ 
premises,  is  like  a  just  person.  Hippias,  then,  is  refuted  from  his  own  premises 
twofold:  not  only  is  he  shown  to  be  deficient  in  a  craft  he  claims  expertise  in, 
after  his  literary  claim  that  Achilles  and  Odysseus  are  inherently  different  is 
contradicted,  his  fundamental  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  liar  and  a 
truth-knower  also  falls  apart,  showing  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  nature  of  his  own 
type  of  knowledge. 

Interpreting  the  dialogue  with  these  two  levels  in  mind  will  help  to  show  how 
in  the  Lesser  Hippias  a  literary  question  becomes  a  metaphysical  one.  The  second 
level  makes  more  intelligible  the  claim  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue  that  just  people 
will  be  unjust  because  it  allows  us  to  trace  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  between 
just  people  and  truth-knowers  and  how  their  knowledge  fundamentally  differs. 


II.  Craft  and  Craft-Knowledge 

The  notion  of  craft-knowledge  I  attribute  to  Hippias  is  based  on  the  eponymous 
dialogue.  In  this  paper,  ‘craft’  ( techne )  in  so  far  as  it  is  related  to  Hippias  is 
understood  as  ‘practical  art.’  This  is  one  common  account  of  craft  found  in  Plato’s 
dialogues.  A  craft  has  as  its  practical  end  the  realization  of  some  definite  goal. 
Medicine,  for  example,  is  a  craft.  Some  of  its  ends  involve  caring  for  the  sick 
and  maintaining  good  health,  both  of  which  are  practical  ( Republic  341e-342d). 
The  craft  of  medicine  requires  expertise  in  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
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enables  the  exercise  of  the  medical  craft. 

It  is  in  crafts  of  this  sort  that  Hippias  claims  to  be  an  expert.  He  professes 
to  excel  in  embroidery,  flute  playing,  jewellery  making,  and  many  other  diverse 
areas  of  knowledge,  all  practical  in  nature,  involving  the  production  or  creation  of 
some  thing.  Literary  interpretation  is  also  a  craft  for  Hippias  even  though  it  may 
at  first  seem  to  be  more  theoretical  than  practical.  The  historical  Hippias  tended  to 
demonstrate  his  supposed  knowledge  in  a  craft  primarily  through  public  speaking 
rather  than  by  performing  the  craft  he  was  lecturing  about.  This  historically 
accurate  element  of  Hippias’  craft-knowledge  is  on  display  in  the  Lesser  Hippias. 
Rhetoric  is  an  especially  important  practical  art  for  Hippias  because  it  supposedly 
demonstrates  his  knowledge  of  other  crafts.  It  is  Hippias’  ability  to  make  grand 
elocutionary  performances  about  the  performance  of  crafts  that  earned  him  a 
reputation  as  a  learned  individual,  although  his  knowledge  seems  to  have  consisted 
primarily  in  his  capacity  for  display  ( Lesser  Hippias  363a).  It  is  this  erudite 
reputation  that  Plato  seeks  to  undermine  in  the  Lesser  Hippias. 

More  important  than  the  rhetorical  displays  Hippias  excels  at  is  the  particular 
understanding  of  knowledge  that  accompanies  them.  Underneath  all  his  flowery 
pronouncements,  there  is  in  fact  a  clear  definition  of  what  knowledge  of  a  craft 
consists  in.  Knowledge  for  Hippias  is  a  ‘capacity  to’  and  a  ‘knowing  how’  (368b-e). 
Since  crafts  are  practical,  the  knowledge  that  enables  them  is  oriented  to  practical 
execution  and  application.  In  order  to  interpret  Homer,  one  must  ‘know  how’  to 
interpret  a  text;  in  order  to  make  jewels,  one  must  have  knowledge  of  jewellery 
making.  In  general,  in  order  to  perform  a  craft,  one  must  have  the  requisite  craft 
knowledge,  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately  for  Hippias,  to  be  able  to  lecture  about  its 
performance. 

This  notion  of  craft-knowledge  may,  it  seems,  be  unable  to  explain  how  it  can  be 
the  case  that  a  person  who  knows  how  to  perform  a  craft  may  be  unable  to  perform 
it.  For  example,  does  a  person  who  knows  how  to  run  well  but  has  injured  her  legs 
or  may  have  had  them  disabled,  or  a  person  who  knows  the  truth  in  a  certain  field 
but  may  for  some  reason  be  unable  to  express  it,  still  have  knowledge?  Socrates 
clarifies  that  if  knowledge  is  understood  as  a  power  and  a  capacity,  “disease”  or 
some  other  impediment  may  prevent  a  knower  from  acting  on  their  knowledge 
when  they  themselves  choose  (366c).  Thus  a  person  who  has  knowledge  is  not 
substantively  the  same  as  a  person  who  acts  on  knowledge.2  This  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  given  that  Socrates’  and  Hippias’  usage  of  ‘truth-knower’  and  ‘truth- 
teller’  often  suggests  that  these  two  terms  can  be  used  interchangeably.  In  some 
contexts  is  assumed  that  a  truth-knower  will  tell  and  can  tell  truth  in  a  given  area 
of  study,  and  that  if  they  ‘know  how’  to  perform  their  craft  they  will  be  able  to 
perform  it,  despite  these  inherent  difference  between  these  terms.3 


2  Truth-knower  refers  to  a  knower  that  potentially  performs  or  acts  on  knowledge,  whereas  truth-teller  refers 
to  the  actual  performance  or  actualization  of  knowledge.  When  the  former  is  subject  to  disease,  injury,  or  some 
other  impediment  that  prevents  the  actualization  of  knowledge,  this  person  cannot  perform  their  knowledge; 
they  still  possess  the  knowledge  of  their  given  area  of  expertise,  that  is,  they  still  ‘know  how’  to  act  but  for  some 
reason  cannot. 

3  For  example,  at  372c-374a  the  fast  runner  is  discussed  in  a  way  that  may  suggest  that  his  knowledge  of 
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This  definition  of  knowledge  leads  to  two  important  results.  The  first  is  that 
Hippias’  understanding  of  knowledge  retains  the  possibility  of  its  own  defective 
exercise.  If  one  knows  how  to  perform  a  craft  well  then  this  person  also  knows 
how  not  to  do  it  well  and  can  willingly,  i.e.  voluntarily,  fail  at  it.  Nothing  precludes 
an  individual  from  willingly  failing  in  a  craft  if  they  have  knowledge  of  it, 
since  knowledge  is  understood  in  terms  of  power  and  capacity.  For  Hippias  and 
Socrates,  a  mere  capacity  need  not  have  a  necessary  end  or  result;  it  only  provides 
a  disposition  or  puts  a  person  in  a  state  to  succeed  at  a  craft.  For  example,  knowing 
how  to  swim  affords  the  ability  to  swim  both  well  and  poorly.  Assuming  that  a 
person  has  the  ‘capacity  to’  swim,  he  or  she  can  choose  to  not  exercise  that  capacity 
or  choose  to  incorrectly  exercise  that  capacity. 

A  second  basic  result  from  this  definition  of  craft-knowledge  is  that  a  person 
cannot  intentionally  perform  a  craft  if  she  does  not  have  knowledge  of  the  craft, 
that  is,  if  she  does  not  possess  the  correct  ‘capacity  to’  perform  it.  Voluntary  action, 
on  this  definition,  is  directly  dependent  on  knowledge:  one  cannot  act  willingly  or 
perform  a  craft,  successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  unless  she  possesses  the  ‘capacity 
to’  perform  it.  Any  evidence  that  suggests  that  a  person  can  perform  a  craft  is 
insufficient  to  substantiate  that  they  are  willingly  performing  it.  If,  for  example, 
someone  was  blindfolded  and  had  no  idea  where  a  basket  was,  but  still  threw  the 
ball  into  the  basket,  this  person  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  good  thrower  merely 
because  she  appears  to  have  accuracy  and  excellence  in  throwing.  If  a  person 
performs  an  act  that  a  craft-knower  would,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
she  does  it  willingly.  Only  knowledge  of  a  craft  entails  the  freedom  and  ability  to 
willingly  perform  it. 


III.  Literary  Interpretation  and  Craft- Knowledge 

In  the  Lesser  Hippias ,  Hippias  displays  his  revered  knowledge  of  crafts  by 
substantiating  his  interpretation  of  Homer  (364a-d).  Hippias  claims  that  in  book 
IX  of  the  Iliad ,  Homer  has  Achilles  tell  Odysseus,  among  another  things,  that  “as 
hateful  to  him  [Achilles]  as  the  gate  of  Hades  is  he  who  hides  one  thing  in  his 
mind,  and  says  another”  (365b).  For  Hippias,  this  constitutes  ample  evidence  that 
Achilles  is  unassuming  and  truthful.  Hippias  suggests  that  Odysseus,  in  addition  to 
being  ‘wily’  ( polutropos ),  is  also  a  liar  (365b-c).* * 4 

Since  Hippias  has  contrasted  Achilles  and  Odysseus  in  the  Iliad,  and,  in  the 
process,  has  drawn  a  clear  distinction  between  what  a  liar/wily  person  and  a  truth- 
teller  are,  Socrates  asks  him  if  liars  in  general  have  the  power  to  do  something 
(365d-366c).  Since  Hippias,  as  we  have  already  seen,  subscribes  to  the  view  that 
knowledge  is  a  power  or  a  ‘capacity  to,’  he  emphatically  states  that  liars  do  in 


running  will  or  can  always  be  actualized.  This  use,  however,  does  not  establish  that  the  runner  who  knows  how 

to  run  well  and  the  runner  who  does  are  the  same. 

4  On  its  own,  the  adjective  polutropos  can  mean  something  like  ‘skilfully  adept’  or  ‘clever;’  it  need  not  have  the 
negative  connotation  of  liar.  Nevertheless,  Hippias  associates  the  wily  person  with  the  liar. 
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fact  have  the  power  to  do  something:  to  deceive  (365d-e).  Further,  he  claims  that 
they  do  this  voluntarily,  because  they  have  the  knowledge  to  do  so  (365e-366a). 
At  once,  ‘powerful’  and  ‘intelligent’  are  identified  with  one  another  (366b-366c): 


Socrates :  To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  then,  liars  are  wise  and  have  the  power 
to  lie. 

Hippias :  Yes. 

Socrates :  So  a  person  who  did  not  have  the  power  to  lie  and  was  ignorant 
would  not  be  a  liar. 

Hippias :  That’s  right. 


From  a  literary  dispute  about  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  then,  we  get  a  clear 
definition  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  liar.  While  extending  this  definition  to  other  crafts, 
like  arithmetic,  Socrates  ascribes  “best”  to  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  performer 
of  a  craft,  that  is,  to  the  person  who  has  the  greatest  ‘capacity  to’  do  so.  That  is, 
the  best  mathematician  “would  be  able  to  tell  the  truth  most  powerfully  about 
[math]”  (366d-e).  To  tell  the  truth  about  mathematics,  a  knower  of  mathematics 
must  know  factual  statements  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  Telling  the  truth  about 
mathematics  involves  expressing  accurate  statements  about  that  field.  The  wisest 
knower  of  math  will  be  capable  of  telling  more  truths  about  mathematics  than  a 
less  wise  knower  of  mathematics,  even  though  the  latter  can  still  tell  truths  about 
math.  Socrates  takes  the  association  between  ‘best’  and  ‘wisest’  one  step  further, 
and  asks  about  falsehoods  in  mathematics  (or  in  any  other  craft).  Since  knowledge 
is  defined  as  a  ‘capacity  to’  it  follows  that  the  person  who  lacks  the  ‘capacity  to’ 
tell  truth  about  mathematics  would  be  unable  to  lie  about  mathematics  (367a-b). 

According  to  Flippias,  a  person  who  has  a  power  or  capacity  to  perform  a 
craft  can  lie  about  it,  provided  that  they  also  have  an  ability  to  lie  (367b).  Based 
on  the  interlocutors’  argument  thus  far,  the  liar  must  also  be  the  same  person  who 
has  the  power  not  to  lie,  since,  for  Hippias,  the  “one  who  did  not  have  the  power 
to  lie  could  never  become  a  liar”  (367b-c).5  To  be  able  to  lie,  one  must  know  the 
truth.  This  claim,  however,  at  once  negates  Hippias’  argument  that  the  liar  and  the 
truth-knower  are  totally  distinct,  for  it  shows  that  there  is  no  inherent  opposition 
between  a  liar  and  a  truth-knower.  A  necessary  condition  for  lying  is  possessing 
the  ‘capacity  to’  lie  (365c).  Since  lying  is  also  a  craft,  to  tell  a  lie  a  person  must 
have  knowledge  of  lying.  For  Hippias,  liars  are  adept  at  lying  and  are  also  wise, 
since  in  order  to  misrepresent  the  truth  (either  poorly  or  well)  in  a  given  area  of 
study  one  must  first  know  what  is  true  and  false  about  that  area  of  study.  Thus,  they 
must  know  the  craft  of  lying  and  the  area  that  they  lie  about.6  The  person  who  has 
knowledge,  however,  is  the  ‘good’  person,  i.e.  he  who  excels  at  a  craft.  If  there  is 


5  The  possibility  of  pathological  liars  is  not  entertained  by  Socrates  and  Hippias. 

6  Both  Hippias  and  Socrates  seem  to  assume  that  some  basic  knowledge  of  lying  is  a  consequence  of  some 
knowledge,  i.e.  that  lying  is  possible  for  a  person  who  has  knowledge  in  at  least  one  area. 
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to  be  a  liar,  then,  the  liar  must  be  the  same  person  as  the  truth-knower,  that  is,  the 
one  who  has  the  power  to  tell  truth  (367c-d).7 

In  other  fields  like  engraving,  geometry,  and  astronomy  (all  of  which  Hippias 
claims  to  be  an  expert  at),  the  same  basic  relation  holds.  The  person  who  knows 
geometry  and  makes  factual  statements  about  it  is  not  wholly  distinct  from  the 
person  who  lies  about  geometry  (367e).  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  craft  in  which 
the  truth-knower  and  the  liar  are  “distinct”  and  “not  the  same”  from  each  other 
(368e-369).  At  this  point,  Socrates,  indulging  in  his  opponent’s  confusion,  jokes 
that  Hippias  is  not  properly  employing  his  mnemonic  technique  (yet  another  area 
that  he  claimed  expertise  in)  to  remember  what  was  at  stake  in  the  argument. 
Despite  Hippias’  supposed  lapse  of  memory,  the  implications  are  clear.  If  the  liar 
cannot  be  distinct  from  the  truth-knower,  Odysseus  as  a  liar  cannot  be  distinct  from 
Achilles  as  a  truth-knower,  so  that,  according  to  Socrates,  “these  two  men  are  not 
different  from  one  another,  nor  opposites,  but  similar”  (369b-c).  If  the  liar  is  no 
different  from  the  truth-knower,  Hippias  is  wrong  about  Homer,  has  misunderstood 
his  own  premises  about  craft-knowers,  and  has  shown  his  expertise  in  the  craft  of 
literary  interpretation  to  be  flimsy. 


IV.  Clarifying  the  Nature  of  the  Identity  Between  Liar  and  Truth- 
Teller 

It  is  helpful  to  examine  how,  for  Socrates,  a  liar  and  a  truth-knower  are  similar 
to  see  exactly  why  Plato  cannot  possibly  be  arguing  for  the  claim  that  truth-tellers 
are  liars  and,  later  on  in  the  dialogue,  that  just  people  will  be  unjust.  Socrates 
draws  a  distinction  in  relation  to  the  truthful  man  and  the  liar  between  “similar”  on 
the  one  hand  and  “opposite”  and  “different”  on  the  other  (369b).  The  distinction 
reveals  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  truth-teller/liar  relation.  The  contrary  of 
‘opposite’  and  ‘different’  is  ‘same.’  ‘Similar,’  however,  implies  a  shared  quality 
among  distinct  states  or  persons,  but  not  a  numerical  identity  between  such  persons 
or  states.  For  two  persons  to  be  the  same  they  must  be  identical  to  each  other, 
and  not  merely  similar  in  some  given  respect.  Jowett  translates  homion  at  369b8 
(“these  two  men  are  not  different  from  one  another,  nor  opposites,  but  similar 
[. homionY )  as  “alike.”8  It  is  also  the  case  that  “alike”  does  not  connote  an  idea  of 
numerical  identity  but  of  a  coincident  quality  between  two  things.  In  what  way, 
then,  are  the  truth-teller  and  the  liar  alike? 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  liar  in  relation  to  the  truth-knower.  The  ‘truth-knower’ 
is  defined  by  the  ‘capacity  to’  tell  truth.  He  is  able  to  tell  truth  because  he  has 
knowledge.  In  practice,  the  voluntary  act  of  truth-telling  can  only  be  preformed 


7  Whether  the  liar  is  good  or  a  bad  will  depend  on  their  knowledge  of  the  craft  of  lying.  One  can  be  a  bad  liar, 
i.e.  someone  who  knows  truths  about  a  given  field  but  is  not  skilled  at  lying.  Ignorance  of  the  craft  of  lying  need 
not  prevent  someone  from  becoming  a  liar  or  telling  lies;  ignorance  merely  prevents  them  from  being  a  good 
liar. 

8  Benjamin  Jowett,  Lesser  Hippias  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1892),  p.  1 1. 
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by  a  ‘truth-knower.’  The  ‘liar’  is  someone  who  actively  misrepresents  the  truth. 
Hippias’  understanding  of  craft  requires  that  knowledge  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  craft-action.  If  a  liar  were  to  lie,  he  would  first  require  knowledge  of  truth  and 
falsity  in  a  given  area.9  This  knowledge  is  a  condicio  sine  qua  non  for  the  act  of 
lying.10  Since  the  knowledge  necessary  for  performing  the  act  of  lying  depends  on 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  if  a  person  is  a  liar  then  he  must  also  be  a  truth-knower. 
Knowing  how  to  lie  well  makes  one  a  better  liar,  of  course. 

Now  we  can  see  how,  for  Socrates,  the  liar  and  truth- teller  are  similar.  For 
Socrates,  the  identity  relation  between  the  liar  and  the  truth-teller  is  merely 
potential  and  not  necessary.  As  we  have  seen,  the  truth-teller  can  be  identical  to 
the  truth-knower  and  the  truth-knower  to  the  liar,  but  the  truth-teller  (and  also  the 
truth-knower)  is  not  necessarily  a  liar.  There  must  be  a  potential  identity  between 
a  liar  and  a  truth-teller  due  to  the  claim  that  knowledge  is  a  ‘capacity  to:’  identity 
is  established  once  the  truth-teller,  i.e.  the  truth-knower  who  has  hitherto  told  the 
truth,  actually  chooses  to  lie.  The  liar  is  necessarily  one  who  knows  truth  in  this 
instance  because  it  is  not  possible  for  the  liar  to  exist,  never  mind  intentionally  lie, 
without  the  knowledge  that  the  truth-knower  possesses  qua  truth-knower.  In  all 
other  instances,  the  relation  between  liar  and  truth-teller  remains  a  potential  and 
latent  identity.  That  is  to  say,  a  truth-teller  can  become  identical  to  a  liar  if,  as  a 
truth-knower,  he  uses  his  knowledge  to  lie.  The  concepts  ‘truth-teller’  and  ‘truth- 
knower’  do  not  of  necessity  contain  ‘liar’  as  one  of  their  predicates;  but  ‘truth- 
knower’  is  a  necessary  predicate  of  ‘liar.’  Therefore,  neither  a  truth-teller  nor  a 
truth-knower  is  necessarily  a  liar. 


V.  Literary  Interpretation  and  Craft-Knowledge  Revised:  Two  Ways 
of  Lying,  Two  Ways  of  Failing 

After  the  literary  and  the  logical  levels  are  interwoven,  Hippias’  fundamental 
misunderstanding  about  Achilles  and  Odysseus  is  translated  into  an  equivocation 
between  liar  and  truth-knower  as  metaphysical  concepts.  With  the  tenuous  nature 
of  Hippias’  knowledge  exposed,  Socrates  takes  the  very  quotation  that  Hippias  has 
used  to  argue  that  Achilles  is  truthful  and  shows  that  before  and  after  professing  his 
supposed  repugnance  to  lying,  Achilles  has  shown  “contempt  for  telling  the  truth” 
(370d-e).  In  what  follows,  we  will  assume  that  Achilles  is  a  liar,  in  accordance  with 
Socrates’  interpretation. 

At  this  point,  Hippias  qualifies  his  argument:  Achilles  doesn’t  lie  on  purpose , 
Hippias  claims,  but  rather  accidentally  (370e-371a).  Unlike  Odysseus,  who  lies 
intentionally,  knowing  full  well  that  he  is  uttering  a  falsehood,  Achilles  only 
lies  or  fails  to  tell  the  truth  out  of  his  own  artlessness  (371  e-372).  Achilles  is 


9  Unfortunately,  Plato  does  not  specify  exactly  what  knowledge  is  required  in  order  to  lie. 

10  Knowing  how  to  lie,  i.e.  knowing  the  craft  of  lying,  is  also  a  condition  for  someone  to  perform  the  act  of 
lying.  It  is  assumed  by  Plato  and  Hippias,  however,  that  someone  who  knows  the  truth  will  be  able  to  lie,  that  is, 
that  they  will  already  have  some  basic  knowledge  of  the  craft  of  lying. 
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fundamentally  unable  to  willingly  lie,  so  he  is  still  unlike  Odysseus.  Achilles,  in 
fact,  is  a  better  man  than  Odysseus  because  of  his  inability  to  willingly  lie.  For 
Hippias,  intentional,  voluntary  lying  is  qualitatively  different  from  unintentional 
lying,  since  a  person  is  worse  if  he  intentionally  lies.  Somewhat  paradoxically, 
Hippias  draws  on  positive  law  to  confirm  this  claim,  where  intentional  wrongdoing 
is  punished  more  harshly  than  unintentional  wrongdoing  (372b).11 

According  to  Hippias’  own  definition  of  craft  and  craft-knowledge,  however, 
it  is  not  the  case  that  the  voluntary  liar  is  worse  than  the  involuntary  liar.  For 
knowledge  is  associated  with  voluntary  behaviour  but  also  with  excellence.  Since 
Socrates  has  associated  the  better  knower  of  crafts  with  excellence  earlier  in  the 
dialogue,  a  relation  that  Hippias  has  agreed  to,  the  voluntary  liar  must  be  better 
than  the  involuntary  one,  and  not  the  other  way  around  (366b-c).  If  Odysseus 
knowingly  lies  whereas  Achilles  lies  only  from  ignorance,  Odysseus  must  be  better 
than  Achilles.  The  reason  is  clear  from  the  definition  of  craft  and  craft-knowledge: 
intentional  failure  is  only  possible  with  the  presence  of  knowledge  in  an  agent. 
Unintentional  failure  is  a  sign  of  ignorance,  a  worse  state  than  knowledge.  Achilles, 
the  unintentional  liar,  must  be  worse  than  Odysseus,  since  he  cannot  choose  to  lie. 

Socrates  turns  Hippias’  claim  about  voluntary  and  involuntary  craft-action 
against  him  through  an  examination  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  failure  in  crafts. 
In  the  case  of  running,  the  better  runner  must  be  the  one  who  chooses  to  run  slower, 
not  the  runner  who  cannot  but  run  slowly.  Only  the  voluntarily  failing  runner  can 
accomplish  both  excellence  and  failure  in  running  since  only  he  has  the  ‘capacity 
to’  run  well;  the  poor  runner  cannot  choose  to  do  so  (373d-374a).  As  a  result,  the 
better  runner  is  the  one  who,  if  he  fails,  fails  voluntarily,  and  is  able  to  choose  if  he 
is  to  run  well  or  poorly. 

During  the  discussion  of  failure  in  different  crafts,  Socrates  gradually  introduces 
new  terms  to  consider  with  respect  to  failing  and  succeeding  in  crafts:  the  excellent 
craft-knower  has  a  better  soul,  even  if  he  willingly  fails  at  his  craft.  In  all  crafts, 
Socrates  submits,  “a  soul  which  involuntarily  misses  the  mark  is  more  worthless 
than  one  which  does  so  voluntarily”  (375b-c).  This  new  consideration,  viz.  the 
state  of  a  person’s  soul  when  they  fail  or  succeed  at  a  craft,  sets  the  stage  for  the 
contentious  claim  that  those  who  commit  injustice  voluntarily  must,  according 
to  the  definition  of  craft-knowledge,  have  better  souls  and  be  more  just  (375d- 
e).  Justice,  since  it  is  a  craft,  is  performed  by  individuals  who  have  the  power  or 
knowledge  to  do  just  acts.  If  justice  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  the  person  who  is  most 
just  will  be  most  able  to  do  injustice  according  to  the  argument,  since  he  has  the 
greatest  capacity  to  do  both  just  and  unjust  acts.  Injustice,  in  other  words,  can 
be  voluntary  only  for  the  person  who  has  a  good  soul,  since  the  person  who  has 
knowledge  of  justice  is  better.  The  voluntary  wrongdoer,  “that  is,  if  there  is  such  a 


1 1  This  argument,  it  seems,  contradicts  Hippias’  views  about  the  status  of  positive  law.  Guthrie  writes  that 
Hippias  “contrasted  law  and  nature  and  upheld  the  latter.”  What  is  more,  “positive  law,  being  a  matter  of  human 
agreement  and  frequently  altered,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  providing  universal  standards  of  conduct”  ( The 
Sophists  284-285).  De  Romilly  writes  that  Hippias  thought  “true  law  depended  on  no  written  legal  text  of  any 
kind.”  Plato  is  likely  attributing  this  kind  of  view  to  make  clear  how  confused  and  out  of  his  comfort  zone 
Hippias  has  strayed.  Jacqueline  De  Romilly,  The  Great  Sophists  in  Periclean  Athens  (Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1988)  p.  115 
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person,”  must  be  the  good  person  (376b). 


VI.  The  Analogy  to  the  Just  Person 

There  will  be  two  arguments  in  this  section  describing  the  disanalogy  between 
the  just  person  and  the  truthful  person.  The  first  is  based  on  Plato’s  claim  that  a 
person  cannot  do  wrong  willingly.  The  second  is  based  on  textual  evidence  and 
suggests  that  Plato  does  not  intend  to  argue  that  a  just  person  can  or  will  do  wrong 
willingly  due  to  the  fact  that  one  cannot  genuinely  compare  a  liar  with  a  unjust 
person  on  the  terms  of  the  interlocutors’  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue. 

A  just  person  is  like  a  truth-teller,  or  a  performer  of  a  craft,  because  the 
just  person  has  the  knowledge,  the  ‘capacity  to’  be  just.  Having  this  power  and 
exercising  it  makes  the  person’s  just  actions  voluntary.  Since  all  crafts  admit  of 
both  excellence  and  imperfection,  there  cannot  be  a  craft  of  general  wrongdoing 
or  evil,  since  this  would  be  an  incomplete  craft  (374a-375c).  Evil  or  wrongdoing 
is  considered  by  Plato  to  be  an  error  and  a  failure.  However,  no  craft  involves  only 
failure  because  all  crafts,  due  to  the  nature  of  craft-knowledge,  have  the  possibility 
of  successful  exercise.  Knowledge  understood  as  a  capacity  implies  the  ability 
to  fail  and  succeed.  The  craft  that  leads  to  wrongdoing  when  performed  badly  is 
justice.  Justice  is  like  other  crafts  in  that  it  has  a  specific  kind  of  knowledge  that 
enables  the  capacity  to  exercise  it  successfully,  and  because  we  can  say  that  an 
unjust  person  fails  at  exercising  the  craft  of  justice  properly.12 

It  is  a  well-known  Socratic-Platonic  doctrine  that  ‘no  one  does  wrong 
willingly;’  in  other  words,  that  wrongdoing  is  always  devoid  of  voluntary  and  free 
action  ( Meno  77b-78b;  Protagoras  345e:  Gorgias  468c5-7).  The  force  behind  this 
idea  is  that  if  a  person  were  to  have  a  ‘direct  line’  to  what  is  just,  he  would  under 
no  circumstances  willingly  choose  to  stray  from  acting  accordingly.  It  is  possible 
to  act  unjustly  and  viciously,  of  course.  This  type  of  action,  however,  is  only  ever 
undertaken  with  external  or  internal  limitations  that  render  it  involuntary.  The  two 
limitations  on  acting  justly  come  from  either  force  or  ignorance.  Force  eliminates 
our  ability  to  act  freely,  annulling  the  possibility  of  voluntary  action.  Since,  as  we 
have  seen,  voluntary  action  depends  on  knowledge,  ignorance  leads  us  to  see  the 
good  in  the  bad  ( Meno  77e).  An  error  of  judgment  negates  the  capacity  for  free 
action  because  it  robs  an  agent  of  the  grounds  of  free  action,  which  Plato  locates  in 
the  correct  functioning  of  intellect. 

On  these  grounds,  the  possibility  of  the  just  person  voluntarily  failing  at  the 
exercise  of  her  knowledge  is  excluded.  Despite  their  seeming  similarity,  this 
renders  the  analogy  between  the  liar/truth-teller  and  just/unjust  person  incomplete. 


12  One  may  object  that  justice  is  unlike  other  crafts  since  it  requires  the  doing  of  just  acts,  which  are  always 
different  from  justice  itself.  The  craft  of  running,  for  example,  is  performed  merely  by  running  whereas  the  craft 
of  justice  can  be  performed  by  doing  just  act  a  and  y  etc,  which  are  different  from  each  other.  This  is  in  fact  true 
but  it  does  not  compromise  the  relevant  similarity  between  justice  and  other  crafts,  which  is  that  justice  involves 
doing  just  acts,  i.e.  that  it  has  a  knowledge,  like  other  crafts,  that  is  necessary  for  its  practical  performance. 
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Excellent  runners  may  choose  to  run  poorly,  but  there  are  no  voluntarily  unjust 
individuals.  Despite  the  similarity  in  the  ‘capacity  to,’  knowledge  of  justice  is 
qualitatively  different  from  the  knowledge  found  in  other  crafts.  A  liar  must  be  a 
truth-knower;  an  unjust  person,  however,  cannot  have  knowledge  of  justice  that 
would  make  them  do  unjust  acts.  Knowledge  of  justice  gives  us  a  capacity  to  be  just, 
but  it  is  not  a  capacity  that  we  can  willingly  fail  to  exercise.  An  unjust  person,  then, 
is  unjust  only  involuntarily.  To  argue  that  a  person  is  willingly  unjust,  that  is,  to 
liken  this  person  to  a  truth-teller  who  is  latently  a  liar,  is  to  argue  for  a  contradiction, 
namely,  that  the  just  person  can  be  unjust.  Injustice  is  due  to  ignorance  or  force,  but 
if  it  is  due  to  ignorance  or  force  it  is  also  no  longer  voluntary.  Injustice,  then,  must 
be  the  result  of  a  cause  different  from  voluntary  action.13 

Hence,  Socrates’  qualifier  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue: 


Socrates :  Therefore,  it’s  up  to  the  good  man  to  do  injustice  voluntarily, 
and  the  bad  man  to  do  it  involuntarily;  that  is,  if  the  good  man  has  a  good 
soul. 

Hippias :  But  surely  he  has. 

Socrates :  So  the  one  who  voluntarily  misses  the  mark  and  does  what  is 
shameful  and  unjust,  Hippias — that  is,  if  there  is  such  a  person — would 
be  no  other  than  the  good  man.  (376b-c) 


The  particular  turn  of  phrase  “if  there  is  such  a  person”  is  an  indication  that 
there  is  in  fact  no  such  person ,  that  no  one  could  willingly  be  unjust.  Plato  uses  this 
type  of  phrase  to  cast  doubt  on  arguments  that  he  disagrees  with.14  In  Euthyphro  the 
same  qualifier,  ‘if  indeed’  is  deployed  to  cast  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  differences 
between  the  gods’  beliefs,  and  so  too  in  Gorgias ,  this  time  to  reject  the  claim  that 
one  ought  to  commit  crimes  if  one  can  avoid  prosecution  ( Euthyphro  8e;  Gorgias 
480e-481a). 

It  is  also  clear  that  Plato  is  not  contradicting  his  doctrine  that  no  one  does  wrong 
willingly  from  a  different  perspective:  revisions  in  the  argument  of  the  Lesser 
Hippias  suggest  that  even  if  one  assumes  a  just  person  can  do  wrong  willingly, 
there  are  no  grounds  to  infer  that  this  person  is  like  a  standard-craft  knower.  In 
the  lead  up  to  the  claim  that  only  the  just  person  can  willingly  be  unjust,  Socrates 
has,  ever  so  slyly,  introduced  an  important  qualification  to  the  excellence  that  the 
knower  of  a  craft  exhibits,  before  the  eventual  comparison  with  the  just  person  is 
made.  At  first,  we  saw  that  a  person  who  voluntarily  fails  at  a  craft  is  better  than 


13  One  may  object  that  since  lying  is  unjust  and  is  also  voluntary,  Plato  still  maintains  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
wrong  willingly.  Plato  could,  I  think,  respond  as  Socrates  does  to  Polus  in  the  Gorgias  (467c-468e).  He  could 
argue  that  lying  is  not  actually  voluntary  action  since  if  one  knew  that  it  was  bad  one  would  not  do  it.  An 
individual  may  in  fact  tell  a  lie  but  this  need  not  make  it  intentional.  Thus,  lying  can  be  classified  as  ignorance 
and  thus  will  be  involuntary. 

14  Robert  G.  Hoerber,  “Plato’s  Lesser  Hippias,"  Phronesis  7.2  (1969):  p.  128. 
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a  person  who  fails  involuntarily.  In  the  craft  of  running,  the  quickness  of  the  good 
runner  is  good  whereas  the  slowness  of  the  bad  runner  is  bad  (373d).  The  fast 
runner  is  better  because  he  performs  the  craft  better  than  the  slow  runner.  On  this 
argument,  good  and  bad  are  understood  in  a  simple  sense,  that  is,  considered  not 
as  failing  better  or  failing  worse  but  in  terms  of  good  (fast  running)  and  bad  (slow 
running)  in  themselves.  In  this  sense,  the  good  runner  accomplishes  something 
objectively  good,  running  quickly,  and  the  bad  runner  fails  at  realizing  this  level  of 
excellence,  and  accomplishes  something  bad. 

When  Socrates  asks,  however,  who  is  better ,  the  runner  who  runs  slowly 
voluntarily,  or  the  runner  who  runs  slowly  involuntarily,  he  introduces  the 
qualification  of  excelling  at  failure  (373d-e).  The  runner  who  fails  voluntarily 
is  better  than  the  runner  who  fails  involuntarily,  but  the  voluntary  failure  still 
accomplishes  something  “bad  and  shameful”  (373e-374).  This  distinction  is  slight 
but  has  important  implications,  since  the  people  who  involuntarily  fail  at  a  craft 
are  “more  worthless  than  those  who  do  them  voluntarily”  (372e-373a).  Likewise, 
voluntary  and  involuntary  error  while  using  tools  is  a  matter  of  who  accomplishes 
“bad  results”  better,  and  not  who  accomplishes  good  or  bad  results  (374e-375a). 
The  soul  of  the  voluntarily  unjust  individual,  assuming,  for  a  moment,  that  there 
can  be  such  a  person,  is  only  better  if  it  acts  badly  voluntarily,  and  less  unjust  than 
the  ignorant  person’s  soul;  it  is  still  not  good  if  it  does  so. 

Unlike  the  comparison  between  a  good  performer  of  a  craft  and  a  bad  one,  at 
this  point  in  the  dialogue  (374d-375c)  the  comparison  is  between  a  bad  performer 
of  a  craft  with  an  even  worse  one.  Thus,  unlike  earlier  in  the  dialogue  where  lying 
was  shown  to  be  dependent  on  truth-knowing,  here  there  are  no  grounds  to  infer 
that  knowledge  of  injustice  depends  on  knowledge  of  justice,  i.e.  that  injustice  can 
be  performed  only  by  a  just  person.  Leaving  aside  the  claim  that  no  one  does  wrong 
willingly,  the  question  at  this  point  in  the  dialogue  is  the  following:  is  voluntary  or 
involuntary  failure  better?  Hippias  and  Socrates  agree  that  in  all  crafts  voluntary 
failure  is  better.  Hippias  then  asks  if  those  who  commit  injustice  voluntary  are 
better  than  those  who  do  not  (375d).  Based  on  the  above  considerations,  voluntary 
injustice  would  indeed  be  performed  by  a  better  person. 

Socrates  merely  imports  conclusions  from  earlier  in  the  dialogue  to  suggest 
that  just  people  are  the  ones  that  will  do  injustice.  He  infers  based  on  Hippias’ 
premises  that  the  doer  of  injustice  can  only  be  a  good  person,  i.e.  a  person  who  has 
knowledge  of  justice.  If  we  assume  that  the  claim  ‘no  one  does  wrong  willingly’  is 
null,  then  this  is  indeed  a  consequence  of  craft-knowledge,  if  justice  is  a  craft  like 
any  other.  However,  this  is  not  what  the  argument  at  the  end  of  the  Lesser  Hippias 
demonstrates. 

What  the  argument  actually  does  establish  is  that,  if  a  voluntarily  unjust  person 
existed,  she  would  be  better  than  an  involuntarily  unjust  person.  Since  now  we 
are  comparing  one  failure  with  another,  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  does  not 
imply  that  a  just  person  will  do  injustice  because  she  is  just,  nor  does  it  show 
that  being  just  or  having  knowledge  of  justice  enables  a  person  to  do  unjust  acts, 
in  the  way  that  the  knowledge  of  jewellery  making  allows  a  person  to  make 
jewels  well  and  poorly.  The  argument  only  suggests  that,  in  an  already  debased 
context,  and  according  to  Hippias’  premises,  the  voluntarily  unjust  agent  would 
and  could  only  be  better  than  the  involuntarily  unjust  agent.  Supposing  that  there 
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were  a  voluntarily  unjust  person,  this  person  would  be  better  than  an  involuntarily 
unjust  person  because  the  involuntarily  unjust  person  cannot  possibly  be  just, 
meaning  that  she  is  deficient  when  compared  to  the  (hypothetical  but,  for  Plato, 
logically  impossible)  just  person  who  acts  unjustly  voluntarily.  Failing  voluntarily 
‘‘counts  toward  virtue,  but  when  involuntary,  toward  worthlessness;”  this  does 
not  establish  that  virtue  and  justice  necessitate  or  enable  voluntary  wrongdoing, 
or  that  wrongdoing  is  something  that  virtuous  people  can  actually  do  (374c).  It 
only  supports  the  idea  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge,  the  hypothetical 
voluntary  wrongdoer  would  be  less  bad  and  more  virtuous  than  the  involuntary 
one.  If  this  is  an  argument  seeking  to  establish  the  claim  that  only  a  just  agent  will 
commit  injustice,  it  fails  to  do  so. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  can  be  no  excellence  at  vice,  i.e.  voluntary  wrongdoing. 
If  we  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  a  just  person  could  excel  at  wrongdoing,  this 
person  would  still  have  accomplished  something  bad  and  shameful.  But  if  such 
a  person  existed,  they  would  no  longer  be  the  just  person.  For  Plato’s  point  is 
that  there  can  be  no  such  person.  The  argument  merely  appears  to  lead  to  such 
a  conclusion,  “given  what’s  been  said”  by  Hippias  about  craft-knowledge  and 
the  capacity  to  succeed  and  fail  at  a  craft  (375d-e).  Yet  the  structure  of  the  final 
argument  supports  no  such  conclusion. 


VII.  Conclusion 

Considered  in  this  light,  it  is  clear  that  Plato  does  not  make  Socrates  advance 
the  position  that  the  just  will  act  unjustly  and  that  those  who  are  truthful  will  lie.  In 
a  struggle  over  who  has  the  best  command  of  literary  and  logical  truths,  Socrates 
comes  close  to  but  still  short  of  arguing  for  counterintuitive  conclusions  that  would 
contradict  his  own  ethical  doctrine.  In  the  process,  he  borrows  from  and  plays 
with  his  opponent’s  premises  in  order  to  undermine  Hippias’  claims  to  knowledge. 
Plato’s  literary  ingenuity,  however,  seems  to  obscure  this  as  much  as  it  reveals  it.  As 
this  paper  has  argued,  interpreting  the  Lesser  Hippias  in  terms  of  two  interrelated 
levels  of  argument,  one  literary  and  the  other  metaphysical,  enables  us  to  see  more 
clearly  the  true  meaning  and  implications  of  Socrates’  and  Hippias’  arguments. 

Socrates’  fine  distinction  in  the  comparison  between  a  liar  and  a  truth-teller 
does  not  establish  an  identity  between  the  two,  leaving  no  grounds  to  argue  that  the 
truth-knower  will  necessarily  lie.  What  is  more,  the  slight  qualifications  Socrates 
introduces  toward  the  end  of  the  dialogue  make  untenable  any  arguments  that  he 
suggests  the  just  person  will  do  injustice.  This  should  put  to  rest  any  fears  that 
Plato  is  arguing  for  claims  that  conflict  with  other  dialogues  and  his  general  ethical 
doctrine  merely  in  order  to  undermine  a  sophist.  What  the  Lesser  Hippias  does 
show  for  certain  is  that  knowledge  of  justice,  for  Plato,  is  qualitatively  different 
from  other  types  of  craft-knowledge. 
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Nicholas  Francis 


This  paper  is  based  on  a  paper  submitted  in  partial  completion  of  a 
seminar  course  with  Professor  David  Dyzenhaus.  Some  of  the  ideas  and 
arguments  presented  herein  were  first  discussed  in  that  seminar  class. 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  editors  o/'Noesis,  in  particular,  Stephen  Stich 
and  Anthony  Sanguiliano,  for  patiently  working  with  me  to  clarify  the 
arguments  I  put  forward. 


I.  Introduction 

Hobbes’  conception  of  liberty  and  his  theory  of  civil  law  have  greatly 
influenced  political  philosophy.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  consensus  among  legal 
scholars  that  Hobbes’  theory  of  law  is  quite  clearly  an  example  of  legal  positivism. 
H.  L.  A.  Hart  in  The  Concept  of  Law 1  treats  Hobbes  as  a  positivist  as  do  Gregory 
Kavka1 2  and  Sharon  Lloyd.3  However,  this  standard  view  is  not  correct.  As  Murphy4 
and  Dyzenhaus5  have  contended,  when  properly  understood,  Hobbes  cannot 
adequately  be  categorized  as  positivist. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  majority  of  scholars  have  come  to 
hold  the  view  that  Hobbes  is  a  legal  positivist.  The  popular  reading  of  Hobbes 
labels  him  a  positivist  because  he  conceives  of  law  as  depending  solely  on  the 
sovereign’s  will.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  regardless  of  the  content  of  the  law, 
and  regardless  of  how  unjust  the  law  seems,  if  something  is  commanded  by  the 
sovereign,  then  and  only  then  is  it  law.  Hobbes  writes  that  “CIVILL  LAW,  Is  to 
every  Subject,  those  Rules,  which  the  Commonwealth  hath  Commanded  him,  by 
Word,  Writing,  or  other  sufficient  Sign  of  the  Will.”6  This  definition,  taken  without 
consideration  of  Hobbes’  other  statements,  seems  to  demonstrate  that  for  Hobbes 


1  H.  L.  A.  Hart,  The  Concept  of  Law  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1961 ),  pp.  62-64  . 

2  Gregory  S.  Kavka,  Hobbesian  Moral  and  Political  Theory  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1986),  pp. 
248-250. 

3  S.  A.  Lloyd,  Ideals  as  Interests  in  Hobbes  s  “ Leviathan :  ”  The  Power  of  Mind  over  Matter  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1992),  p.  15. 

4  Mark  C.  Murphy,  “Was  Hobbes  a  Legal  Positivist,”  (1995)  Ethics  105  p.  846-873. 

5  PHL412  Seminar  on  Hobbes  at  the  University  of  Toronto  with  Prof.  Dyzenhaus. 

6  Thomas  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  ed.  Richard  Tuck  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2008),  p.  183. 
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“subjection  to  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  requires  granting  the  sovereign’s  laws 
authority.”7  However,  it  is  important  to  accurately  understand  the  way  in  which 
citizens  are  subject  to  sovereign  authority  and  the  way  in  which  the  sovereign 
authority  is  limited  on  Hobbes’s  view.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  will  first  separate 
Hobbes’  argument  about  the  role  of  a  sovereign  from  his  argument  for  a  particular 
type  of  sovereignty.  1  will  then  outline  the  central  thesis  Hobbes  presents  regarding 
civil  and  natural  law,  and  conclude  by  demonstrating  that  Hobbes  constrains  the 
role  of  the  sovereign  through  the  limits  placed  on  the  individual  occupying  the  role 
of  sovereign.  In  doing  so,  I  intend  to  dispel  the  common  view  that  Hobbes  must 
be  a  positivist. 


II.  Separating  Arguments  of  the  Sovereign’s  Authority  from  the 
Type  of  Sovereignty 

Hobbes  is  infamous  for  his  defense  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  best  form  of  government.  As  a  result  people  may  label  Hobbes  a 
positivist  because  it  seems  as  if,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  sovereign  has  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  do  as  he  pleases.  In  fact  the  reason  that  it  appears  that  a 
sovereign  is  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  an  absolute  monarchy  is  because  it  can  be 
difficult  to  separate  the  monarch’s  acts  qua  sovereign  from  acts  qua  natural  person. 
This  is  because  the  person  occupying  the  office  of  sovereignty  might  do  things 
outside  of  his  purview  as  sovereign  (and  therefore  actually  qua  natural  person) 
that  seem  to  be  done  inside  of  his  purview  as  sovereign.  The  same  ambiguity  is 
not  present  in  a  democracy,  since  it  is  clear  that  legislators  in  a  democracy  only 
legislate  from  within  an  assembly;  therefore,  if  a  legislator  in  a  democracy  were  to 
exercise  his  power  outside  of  an  assembly,  it  would  be  clear  that  he  is  not  acting  in 
his  capacity  as  part  of  the  sovereign  authority. 

Now,  democracy  is  compatible  with  Hobbes’  view  of  the  law,  and  it  is  possible 
in  a  democracy  to  determine  when  legislators  are  and  are  not  acting  within  their 
capacity  of  sovereign  authority.  So,  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  under 
which  capacity  a  monarch  is  acting  cannot  be  used  as  a  reason  to  claim  that,  in  a 
monarchy,  the  person  occupying  the  office  of  sovereignty  may  do  as  he  pleases. 
Hobbes’  view  of  the  law  is  the  same  regardless  of  the  type  of  political  system. 
Therefore,  in  considering  Hobbes’  view  of  the  law,  it  is  important  to  first  separate 
his  argument  for  the  role  of  the  sovereign  from  his  argument  for  a  particular  type 
of  sovereignty.  By  separating  the  two  arguments  we  can  more  clearly  understand 
how  to  consider  Hobbes’  view  on  the  role  of  the  sovereign. 

In  Chapter  22,  Hobbes  makes  it  clear  that  his  defense  of  monarchy  is  separate 
from  his  view  of  the  law.  The  latter — not  the  former — will  be  the  focus  of  this  paper. 
In  outlining  the  role  of  the  sovereign,  Hobbes  considers  the  office  of  sovereign 


7  David  Dyzenhaus,  “How  Hobbes  met  the  ‘Hobbes  Challenge,’”  (2009)  72  Modem  Law  Review,  p.  491. 
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authority  as  an  “Artificial  Mann”8  constituted  by  and  committed  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  Moreover,  Hobbes  recognizes  that  the  individual  or  individuals  occupying 
the  office  of  sovereign  may  act  outside  of  their  role.  He  states:  “whatsoever  he  [the 
sovereign]  does  in  the  Person  of  the  Body,  which  is  not  warranted  in  his  Letters, 
nor  by  the  Lawes,  is  his  own  act,  and  not  the  act  of  the  Body.”9  This  reveals  that  the 
natural  person  or  persons  occupying  the  role  of  sovereign  authority  also  function 
as  subjects  that  are  bound  by  the  rule  of  law  within  the  kingdom  of  the  sovereign. 
Unfortunately,  Hobbes  does  not  provide  a  principal  of  misfeasance  through  which 
the  natural  person  or  persons  occupying  the  office  of  sovereign  may  be  punished 
for  deviating  from  their  role. 

The  issue  is  made  worse  if  the  office  of  the  sovereign  is  held  by  one  individual 
because  even  in  cases  where  the  sovereign  is  undoubtedly  acting  outside  of  the 
law,  the  artificial  person  (sovereign)  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  natural 
person  (person  occupying  the  office  of  sovereignty).  It  is  easy  to  consider  the 
artificial  and  natural  persons  to  be  the  same,  which  may  be  a  reason  why  many 
people  consider  Hobbes  to  be  a  positivist.  However,  Hobbes  states  only  that  “from 
corporall  penalties  Nature  hath  exempted  all  Bodies  Politique.”10  This  exemption 
does  not  apply  to  the  natural  individuals  who  hold  a  political  office,  it  simply 
applies  to  the  office.  Although  Hobbes’  oversight  in  failing  to  provide  a  reliable 
way  of  distinguishing  the  artificial  person  from  the  natural  person  might  be  a  defect 
in  Hobbes’  argument,  it  does  not  provide  grounds  to  consider  the  sovereign’s 
authority  as  superseding  the  laws  of  nature. 

Consider  the  biblical  case  of  David  and  LJriah  to  which  Hobbes  refers.* 11  David, 
King  of  Israel,  in  order  to  conceal  his  sexually  immoral  act  with  Uriah’s  wife, 
commands  Joab,  the  general  of  Israel’s  army,  to  send  Uriah,  a  member  of  the 
Israeli  army,  to  unnecessarily  serve  in  the  frontlines  to  ensure  his  death  in  battle. 
In  this  situation,  the  sovereign  is  not  acting  through  the  law  but  by  virtue  of  power 
granted  to  the  sovereign  authority.  This  example  is  problematic  because  it  seems 
that  the  sovereign  is  allowed  to  transgress  the  laws  of  nature  without  penalty.  Thus, 
it  seems  as  though  there  are  no  constraints  on  sovereign  authority  or  ways  in  which 
the  person  holding  the  office  of  sovereignty  may  be  disciplined  in  similar  instances. 
This  is  perhaps  another  reason  why  most  view  Hobbes  as  a  legal  positivist. 

However,  the  case  of  David  and  Uriah  is  not  problematic  for  a  non-positivist 
reading  of  Hobbes.  In  Chapter  22,  Hobbes  states  that  the  “the  Power  of  the 
Representative  has  there  no  other  bounds,  but  such  as  are  set  out  by  the  unwritten 
Law  of  Nature.”12  It  seems  clear  that  Hobbes  is  stating  that  sovereign  authority  is 
constrained  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Hobbes  expands  on  this: 


8  Hobbes,  p.  147. 

9  Ibid,  p.  156. 

10  Ibid,  p.  157. 

1 1  Hobbes,  p.  148. 

12  Ibid,  p.  156. 
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And  because  such  Limitation  is  not  always  easie,  or  perhaps  possible 
to  be  described  in  writing;  the  ordinary  Lawes,  common  to  all  Subjects, 
must  determine,  what  the  Representative  may  lawfully  do,  in  all  Cases, 
where  the  Letters  themselves  are  silent.13 


In  cases  where  “the  action  be  against  the  law  of  Nature...  as  was  the  killing  of 
Uriah ,  by  David. .  .”14  Hobbes  would  recognize  that  the  person  occupying  the  office 
of  sovereign  must  be  distinguished  from  the  office  of  sovereign  authority: 


And  therefore  In  a  Body  Politique,  if  the  Representative  be  one  man, 
whatsoever  he  does  in  the  Person  of  the  Body,  which  is  not  warranted  in 
his  Letters,  nor  by  the  Lawes,  is  his  own  act,  and  not  the  act  of  the  Body, 
nor  of  any  other  Member  thereof  besides  himselfe...15 


Thus,  a  non-positivist  reading  of  Hobbes  would  consider  David  as  having  acted 
outside  of  his  role  as  sovereign.  If  Hobbes  had  included  a  principle  of  misfeasance, 
then  it  would  have  been  possible  to  hold  David,  the  natural  person,  accountable  for 
his  actions.  In  this  way,  the  story  of  David  and  Uriah  does  not  serve  to  undermine 
an  account  of  Hobbes  that  constrains  the  sovereign.  Rather,  the  example  illustrates 
that  Hobbes  was  wrong  to  prefer  monarchy  to  democracy.16 

In  reading  the  rest  of  this  paper  and  in  reading  Hobbes,  I  recommend  considering 
the  sovereign  as  a  government  without  a  specific  form — be  it  a  democracy  or 
monarchy.  If  you  must  conceive  of  it  in  a  particular  way,  it  is  helpful  to  consider 
it  as  a  democracy. 


III.  The  Containment  Thesis:  The  Civil  Law  Contains  Natural  Law 

Prior  to  his  discussion  on  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law,  Hobbes  outlines  the 
laws  of  nature.  He  states  that  just  as  civil  law  contains  “nothing  that  is  not  at  first 
sight  evident,”17  the  laws  of  nature  are  accessible  to  all  through  right  reason.  He 
continues  this  line  of  thought  and  states  his  containment  thesis:  the  laws  of  nature 


13  Ibid,  p.  156. 

14  Ibid,  p.  148. 

15  Hobbes,  p.  148. 

16  This  point  was  specifically  discussed  in  the  PHL412  Hobbes  Seminar  with  Prof.  Dyzenhaus  and  is  included 
in  Dyzenhaus  p.  502. 

17  Hobbes,  p.  183. 
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and  civil  law  “contain  each  other,  and  are  of  equal  extent.”18  This  is  the  core  of 
his  argument  and  a  proper  understanding  of  this  thesis  is  crucial  to  understanding 
Hobbes’  overall  argument. 

The  containment  thesis  may  be  understood  in  two  different  ways.  The  first 
views  all  of  the  sovereign’s  decrees  as  determining  natural  law.  Under  this 
positivist  understanding,  when  the  sovereign  makes  a  law,  we  should  take  this  law 
as  particularizing  the  content  of  the  laws  of  nature.  This  means  that  there  is  no  law 
outside  of  the  civil  law,  and  natural  law  is  present  in  the  civil  law  only  because  the 
sovereign’s  decrees  include  them.  Under  this  interpretation,  subjects  are  morally 
required  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  particular  law  only  because  the  sovereign  has 
determined  this  law  to  be  a  law  of  nature.  In  cases  where  civil  law  is  silent,  that  is, 
when  the  sovereign  has  not  directly  spoken  with  regard  to  a  subject’s  obligations, 
one  may  act  as  they  wish. 

The  second  understanding  requires  the  civil  law  to  be  derived  from  the  laws 
of  nature.  Under  the  second  view,  the  laws  of  nature  precede  the  sovereign’s 
commands  and  all  civil  law  is  based  on  and  limited  by  the  laws  of  nature.  This 
means  that  the  sovereign  authority  may  only  declare  law  insofar  as  it  does  not 
function  contrary  or  contradict  the  laws  of  nature.  Hobbes  is  explicit  that  “[only] 
whatsoever  is  not  against  the  Law  of  Nature,  may  be  made  Law  in  the  name  of 
them  that  have  the  Soveraign  power.”19 

The  first  view  is  a  positivist  interpretation.  If  it  is  correct,  and  the  sovereign’s 
decrees  ought  to  be  considered  natural  law  solely  in  virtue  of  his  declaration  of 
them,  then  subjects  may  be  required  to  follow  laws  that  are  not  self-evident  to 
reason.  This  is  because  the  reasoning  behind  the  sovereign’s  decrees  may  not 
be  self-evident.  Moreover,  if  the  sovereign  were  to  declare  civil  law  that  is  not 
self-evident,  then  natural  law  would  not  be  self-evident  either.  This  is  contrary  to 
Hobbes’  statement  that  “civil  law  contains  nothing  that  is  not  at  first  sight  evident.”20 

The  second  view  avoids  this  issue  while  explaining  how  the  content  of  civil 
law  has  an  equal  overlap  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Hobbes  states  that  “The  Law  of 
Nature...  is  a  part  of  the  Civill  Law  in  all  Common-wealths  of  the  world.”21  This 
requires  all  civil  law  to  contain  natural  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  law  is  the  same 
everywhere;  this  only  indicates  that  natural  law  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  civil  law. 

The  reciprocal  relationship  should  be  understood  through  the  dictates  of 
reason.  Hobbes  states:  “every  subject  in  a  Common- wealth,  hath  covenanted  to 
obey  the  Civill  Law. . .  And  therefore  Obedience  to  the  Civill  Law  is  part  also  of  the 
Law  of  Nature.”22  In  this  way,  the  laws  of  nature  inform  civil  law,  or  alternatively, 
civil  law  is  formed  out  of  natural  law  and  so  may  be  considered  to  be  part  of  natural 


18  Ibid,  p.  185. 

19  Hobbes,  p.  199. 

20  Ibid,  p.  183. 

21  Ibid,  p.  185. 

22  Hobbes,  p.  1 85. 
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law.  It  is  through  this  lens  that  the  containment  thesis  should  be  viewed.  Hobbes 
goes  on  to  state  that  “Law  can  never  be  against  Reason”23  and  that  civil  law  can 
never  contradict  the  Laws  of  Nature,  which  are  derived  through  reason.  From  this 
we  can  conclude  that  all  subjects  ought  to  be  able  to  access  the  content  of  civil  law 
without  listening  to  the  sovereign.  The  function  of  the  sovereign  would  simply  be 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  nature  which  are  properly  called  civil  law  under  sovereign 
authority.  Since  there  are  only  two  ways  to  understand  the  containment  thesis,  and 
since  the  first  view  contradicts  Hobbes’  explicit  statements  while  the  second  does 
not,  we  can  accept  the  second  view  as  correct. 

The  containment  thesis  sets  up  a  special  relationship  between  the  subject, 
sovereign,  and  laws  of  nature  that  operates  under  a  model  of  law  where  one  is 
subject  to  law  only  if  there  is  a  superior  entity  that  both  issues  a  law  and  punishes 
people  who  violate  the  law.  The  problem  is  that  not  all  members  of  this  trinity  appear 
equal  as  there  is  no  accountability  for  the  sovereign  akin  to  the  accountability  of 
the  subjects  to  civil  law.  This  is  to  say  that  the  laws  of  nature  which  bind  both 
subjects  and  the  sovereign  in  foro  interno  [before  one’s  own  conscience],  bind 
the  subjects  but  not  the  sovereign,  in  foro  externo  [before  the  law].24  However, 
when  the  sovereign’s  declarations  of  law  are  ambiguous  or  when  they  appear  to 
contradict  the  laws  of  nature,  the  declarations  are  brought  forward  to  judges  for 
interpretation.  Hobbes  may  not  provide  a  principle  of  misfeasance,  but  by  focusing 
on  the  judges  we  can  understand  the  way  in  which  civil  law,  and  consequently 
sovereign  authority,  is  constrained. 

The  duty  of  a  judge  is  to  treat  the  sovereign  as  an  artificial  person  who 
declares  laws  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.25  Judges  have  an  obligation  to 
understand  their  sovereign  as  an  “Artificial  Person”26  constituted  by  and  committed 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  Moreover,  judges  have  a  duty  to  use  reason  to  determine  the 
way  that  a  law  should  be  interpreted.  This  means  that  judges  function  as  mediators 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  laws  of  nature.  This  view  is  inconsistent  with  the 
positivist  tradition  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  makes  the  legitimacy  of  the  sovereign’s 
decrees  depend  on  someone  who  is  not  the  sovereign.  Second,  if  all  laws  need 
interpretation  and  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  then 
it  is  not  clear  if  legal  statutes  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  nature  may  be 
considered  law  at  all. 

Hobbes  is  not  explicit  about  how  the  commands  ought  to  be  considered  in  cases 
where  judges  cannot  interpret  the  sovereign’s  commands  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  However,  given  the  duty  of  judges,  it  is  implied  that  when  there  is  a 
conflict  with  no  resolution  between  civil  law  and  the  laws  of  nature,  the  judge  must 
claim — in  his  role  as  mediator  between  the  sovereign  and  the  laws  of  nature — that 
the  decree  is  not  a  law  or  at  least  that  the  sovereign  must  further  legislate  so  as 


23  Ibid,  p.  186. 

24  Ibid,  p.  110. 

25  Hobbes,  186. 

26  Ibid,  p.  147. 
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to  make  the  law  align  with  the  laws  of  nature.  This  could  be  one  scenario  where 
the  judge  would  consider  the  person  occupying  the  role  of  sovereign  authority  as 
acting  outside  of  the  office  of  sovereignty.  Thus,  while  only  the  sovereign  authority 
is  responsible  for  legislating  law,  judges  play  an  important  role  in  maintaining 
law’s  content  and  thereby  shape  the  way  a  sovereign’s  commands  function. 

Legal  positivism  would  consider  a  sovereign’s  commands  to  be  law  without 
the  sovereign  having  to  appeal  to  anything  besides  his  decrees  (in  our  case,  the 
decisions  of  subordinate  judges).  In  this  way,  while  it  is  true  that  law  is  declared 
by  the  sovereign  authority,  and  has  the  status  of  legitimate  law  solely  in  virtue  of 
it  being  commanded  by  the  sovereign,  if  a  law  cannot  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  the  law  cannot  be  enforced  or  serve  other  societal  functions 
like  ensuring  the  protection  of  equitable  rights.  Hobbes  explicitly  states  that 
“All  Laws,  written,  and  unwritten,  have  need  of  Interpretation,”27  and  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  carried  out  by  judges  and  considered  to  be  “constituted 
by  the  Soveraign  Authority. . .  whereby  it  becomes  the  Soveraigns  Sentence;  which 
is  Law  for  that  time.”28  Therefore,  while  it  is  necessary  for  a  law  to  be  declared  by 
the  sovereign  authority,  in  order  for  the  law  to  be  legitimate,  a  subordinate  judge 
must  be  able  to  interpret  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Given  that 
Hobbes  is  concerned  with  legitimate  laws,  which  makes  the  role  of  subordinate 
judges  very  important,  we  can  conclude  that  the  positivist  view  is  wrong  because  it 
considers  a  sovereign’s  decree  as  sufficient  in  constituting  the  law. 


IV.  On  How  the  Sovereign’s  Declarations  Are  Constrained 

Hobbes  is  clear  that  judges  are  to  interpret  civil  laws  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature,29  subjects  are  required  to  obey  the  law,30  and  the  sovereign  must  rule 
with  the  best  interest  of  the  subjects  in  mind.31  However,  what  Hobbes  means  by 
the  best  interest  of  subjects  remains  to  be  explored.  Hobbes  states  that: 


The  Office  of  the  Soveraign,  (be  it  a  Monarch,  or  an  Asssembly,)  consisteth 
in  the  end,  for  which  he  was  trusted  with  the  Soveraign  Power,  namely 
the  procuration  of  the  safety  of  the  people ;  to  which  he  is  obliged  by  the 
Law  of  Nature...  But  by  Safety  here,  is  not  meant  bare  Preservation,  but 
also  all  other  Contentments  of  life,  which  every  man  by  lawfull  Industry, 
without  danger,  or  hurt  to  the  Common-wealth,  shall  acquire  to  himself.32 


27  Hobbes,  p.  190. 

28  Ibid,  p.  191-192. 

29  Ibid,  p.  195. 

30  Ibid,  p.  185. 

31  Ibid,  p.  239. 

32  Hobbes,  p.  23 1 . 
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Hobbes  continues  outlining  the  requirements  of  the  sovereign: 


To  the  care  of  the  Soveraign,  belongeth  the  making  of  Good  Lawes.  A 
good  Law  is  that,  which  is  Needful! ,  for  the  Good  of  the  People ,  and 
withal  Perspicuous.  For  the  use  of  Lawes...  is  not  to  bind  the  People 
from  all  Voluntary  actions;  but  to  direct  and  keep  them  in  such  a  motion, 
as  not  to  hurt  themselves  by  their  own  impetuous  desires,  rashnesse,  or 
indiscretion;  as  Hedges  are  set,  not  to  stop  Travellers,  but  to  keep  them  in 
the  way.  And  therefore  a  Law  that  is  not  Needfull,  having  not  the  true  End 
of  a  Law,  is  not  Good. . .  the  good  of  the  Soveraign  and  People,  cannot  be 
separated.33 


Hobbes  is  explicit  that  the  law  should  guide  and  regulate  the  actions  of  citizens. 
Law  does  not  serve  to  prevent  people  from  engaging  in  voluntary  action.  It  serves 
primarily  to  facilitate  and  mediate  interaction  between  individuals  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  bumping  into  each  other  so  as  to  avoid  conflict. 

Hobbes  goes  on  to  state  that  when  the  sovereign  declares  law,  the  law  must 
be  perspicuous  so  as  to  be  intelligible  for  those  who  are  subject  to  the  law.34  It 
is  important  for  the  sovereign  to  make  it  clear  to  subjects  the  purpose  for  which 
the  law  is  made.  Combining  this  idea  with  the  idea  of  the  law  as  serving  as  a 
hedge,  provides  powerful  insight  into  what  the  sovereign  ought  to  be  doing  when 
legislating  law.  It  reveals  that  the  sovereign  must  make  good  laws,  whose  purposes 
are  apparent  and  intelligible  to  those  who  are  subject  to  the  laws.  He  must  also 
provide  intelligible  means  for  subjects  to  understand  the  laws  as  hedges,  rather 
than  as  guides,  to  help  them  have  the  lives  they  desire.  When  the  person  occupying 
the  office  of  sovereign  fails  to  make  good  laws,  the  person  encounters  a  failure  of 
sovereignty.  By  failing,  the  person  can  be  considered  to  be  acting  outside  of  the 
office  of  sovereignty. 


V.  Conclusion 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  many  have  come  to  hold  the  view  that 
Hobbes  is  a  legal  positivist.  Various  parts  of  Hobbes’  writing  seem  to  support  the 
view  that  Hobbes  is  a  legal  positivist  because  they  can  mislead  us  into  considering 
his  concept  of  law  as  depending  solely  on  the  sovereign’s  will.  However,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  Hobbes’  different  arguments  and  then  consider  the  way 
in  which  they  inform  each  other.  Hobbes  is  better  understood  when  we  focus  on 
his  argument  for  the  role  of  the  sovereign,  and  realize  that  Hobbes  considers  the 
office  of  sovereign  authority  to  be  distinct  from  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 


33  Ibid,  p.  239-240. 

34  Ibid,  p.  239. 
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sovereign  authority. 

A  positivist  view  of  law  regards  the  sovereign’s  declarations  as  unconstrained 
and  considers  natural  law  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  sovereign’s  decrees. 
However,  Hobbes’  explication  on  the  requirements  of  the  sovereign  constrains  the 
sovereign  to  make  laws  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Hobbes  institutes 
subordinate  judges  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  sovereign’s  decrees  can  in  fact  be 
understood  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  This  is  incompatible  with  a 
positivist  reading. 

It  is  crucial  to  recognize  that  the  power  vested  in  the  office  of  sovereign 
authority  is  held  solely  by  the  office  and  not  held  by  the  natural  person  occupying 
the  office  of  sovereignty.  Without  this  requirement,  there  would  be  no  rationale  in 
stating  that  the  sovereign  is  required  to  make  good  laws  and  stating  that  the  actions 
of  the  natural  person  occupying  the  office  of  sovereign  may  act  outside  of  the  office 
of  sovereignty.  If  Hobbes  had  included  a  principle  of  misfeasance,  then  the  person 
or  persons  occupying  the  role  of  sovereignty  could  be  held  accountable  when  they 
rule  outside  the  bounds  of  the  sovereign  authority.  Unfortunately,  Hobbes  does 
not  provide  a  principle  of  misfeasance;  however,  the  institution  of  subordinate 
judges  provides  a  way  to  determine  if  there  has  been  a  failure  of  sovereignty.  The 
subordinate  judges  function  to  ensure  that  the  office  of  sovereign  authority  serves 
the  subjects  as  it  should.  This  is  most  directly  done  through  the  judges  interpreting 
the  laws  declared  by  the  sovereign  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus, 
for  a  law  to  be  legitimate  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  be  declared  by  the  sovereign 
authority  and  that  a  subordinate  judge  is  able  to  interpret  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  This  dual  requirement  is  contrary  to  a  positivist  reading 
of  Hobbes. 
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Preface 

My  carriage  was  drawn  by  the  mares  which  carry  me  to  the  limits 
Of  my  heart’s  desire;  they  took  me  and  set  me  on  the  renowned  way 
Of  the  deity  which  takes  a  man  of  knowledge  unharmed  through  all' 


Parmenides  arrives  by  chariot  to  an  underworld  “far  from  mortal  men’’  and 
“beyond  their  beaten  paths.”1 2  There  he  meets  a  goddess  who  reveals  to  him 
two  routes  of  inquiry:3  the  truth-bearing  way  of  what-is  described  as  “unborn, 
imperishable,  entire,  alone  of  its  kind,  unshaken,  and  complete;”4  and  the  “way 
that  it  is  not  and  that  it  must  not  be,”  or  what-is-not.5  As  the  renowned  way  of 
the  deity,  the  road  of  what-is  is  accessible  to  Parmenides  as  the  divine  man  of 
knowledge  tasked  with  avoiding  the  illusions  of  what-is-not,  the  path  of  ignorance 
that  wanders  beyond  the  contours  of  that  which  can  be  “spoken  or  thought.”6  To 
assert  what-is-not  is  the  familiar  course  of  mortals  who  “knowing  nothing,  stray 


1  Fl,  DK28B1 

2  Ibid. 

3  Here  I  follow  Waterfield’s  interpretation  of  the  text  as  laying  out  two  and  not  three  ‘ways’  (the  latter  reading 
distinguishing  between  what-is-not  and  mortal  doxa  as  a  third  path  which  intermingles  what-is  and  what-is-not) 
(Waterfield,  Robin,  2000.  “Parmenides  of  Elea.”  The  First  Philosophers,  ed.  and  trans.  by  Robin  Waterfield. 
Toronto:  OUP.  pg.  51).  This  reading,  as  Waterfield  admits,  implies  a  strong  “numerical  monism”  {Ibid.,  pg.  52) 
that  Palmer  takes  to  be  “less  common  than  it  once  was”  and  probably  a  minority  reading  amongst  scholars  ( cf. 
Palmer,  John,  2008.  “Parmenides.”  The  Stanford  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy,  ed.  by  Edward  N.  Zalta.  <http:// 
plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2008/entries/parmenides/>).  The  two  ‘ways’  interpretation  holds  to  the  goddess’ 
remark  in  the  Proem  that  “learning]  everything”  covers  “both  the  steady  heart  of  well-rounded  truth”  (what- 
is)  and  the  “beliefs  of  mortals,  in  which  there  is  no  true  trust”  (what-is-not)  (Fl,  DK28B1).  Mortal  thought 

in  which  “being  and  not  being  are  the  same  and  yet  not  the  same”  (F5,  DK28B6)  would  thus  be  taken  “as  no 
real  way”  (F8,  DK28B8),  another  manifestation  of  fluctuating,  nonsensical  what-is-not  outside  the  perfect, 
ungenerated  and  complete  singularity  of  what-is.  Even  if  the  ‘third  way’  reading  is  advocated,  however,  doxa 
remains  embodied  and  personified  as  the  mortal  majority  unable  to  fully  and  consistently  walk  the  path  of  what- 
is  revealed  solely  to  the  divine  man  of  knowledge. 

4  F8,  DK28B8 

5  F3,  DK28B2 

6F8,  DK28B8 
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two-headed”  and  proceed  “deaf  and  blind,”  “bewildered”  as  “indecisive  herds.”7  In 
order  to  evade  this  confused  realm  of  mortals  beliefs  [< doxa ]8  which  “will  be  lies,”9 
Parmenides  must  fight  habit  and  disavow  the  “aimless  eye  and  noise-filled  ear 
and  tongue” 10  of  the  human  herd,  instead  using  “reason”  to  reach  the  singular  and 
eternal  monad  of  what-is."  The  reward  bestowed  upon  Parmenides  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  divine  injunction  is  nothing  less  than  the  complete  conquest  of  his  profane 
opposition,  for  upon  the  road  of  what-is,  “never  shall  any  mortal  man  outstrip 
[him]  in  judgment.”12 

By  the  Parmenidian  verse,  the  divine  man  of  knowledge  is  alone  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  gates  and  locks  that  obstruct  the  way  to  the  goddess,  while 
the  herd  of  two-headed  mortals  is  condemned  to  grope  in  vain  at  what-is-not. 
The  path  of  what-is  and  the  labyrinth  of  what-is-not  are  here  configured  as  the 
distinction  between  one  and  many,  between  the  divine  singularity  of  Being 
open  to  the  philosopher  and  the  indigent  plurality  of  non-Being  allotted  to  the 
rest  of  mortal  humanity.  The  goddess  endows  Parmenides  with  the  knowledge  to 
distinguish  between  the  two,  to  elevate  himself  to  the  level  of  the  divine  and  leave 
the  worldly  drove  to  feast  on  the  chaos  produced  by  their  lack  of  discernment. 
Walking  the  path  of  what-is  amounts  to  not  following  accepted  mortal  beliefs  or 
practices,  Parmenidian  wisdom  a  revolt  against  everything  common  or  ordinary, 
a  rejection  of  the  majority  and  the  capricious,  Heraclitean  flux  of  doxa  which  it 
embodies.  Neither  of  the  two  ‘ways’  described  by  the  goddess  are  neutral  positions, 
but  rather  distinctly  personified  as  definite  inquirers  corresponding  to  Parmenides’ 
two  available  paths  of  inquiry.  For  the  Eleatic  goddess,  the  philosophical  logos 
or  account  of  the  metaphysically  primary  what-is  belongs  to  the  divine  man  of 
|  knowledge,  just  as  sensuously-derived  doxa  belongs  to  the  mortal  throng  doomed 
|  to  wander  in  perpetual  ignorance. 

Beyond  a  strictly  logical  or  metaphysical  argument  for  the  position  of  monism 
over  pluralism,  the  goddess  of  Elea’s  distinction  between  the  impenetrable  whole 
of  what-is  and  the  many  false  proliferations  of  what-is-not  can  be  understood  in  a 
wider  sense  as  a  presentiment  of  the  problem  of  philosophy  inscribed  in  the  void 
of  the  tradition  before  its  birth,  its  common  aperture  of  Socratism.  Philosophy  is 
either  pre-  or  post-Socratic — it  cannot  be  absolutely  dissociated  from  its  origin, 
the  opening  from  which  Western  philosophy  as  a  discourse  definitively  takes 
;  shape  and  is  able  to  re-construct  its  past  lineage  only  as  fragmented,  piecemeal 
forethought.  The  Parmenidian  underworld,  at  once  temporally  prior  to  Socratism 
and  irrevocably  coloured  by  it  afterwards,  presents  an  initial  example  of  the  quest 
for  Being  or  what-is  as  the  negative  of  the  merely  mortal,  fundamentally  misguided 


7  F5,  DK28B6 

8  For  further  explanation  of  ancient  Greek  terms,  see  Glossary 

9  F8,  DK28B8 

10  F7,  DK28B7 

1 1  Ibid. 

12  F8,  DK28B8 
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social  majority  segregated  from  the  path  of  genuine  knowledge.  Yet  even  if ‘initial’ 
or  ‘preliminary,’  the  Eleatic  and  his  goddess  are  not  the  proper  beginning  for  such 
a  position  within  philosophy,  the  primary  point  from  which  philosophy  opens 
outward  onto  its  own  discursive  space. 

Where  else  would  the  story  of  the  differentiation  between  the  solitary  divine 
man  of  knowledge  and  the  ineptitude  of  the  deafening,  many-headed  herd  properly 
begin?  The  Parmenidian  verse  both  foretells  and  after-tells  the  definitive  pivot  around 
which  philosophy  orients  itself,  a  pivot  stained  with  the  hemlock  that  pronounces 
the  insolubility  of  the  opposition  between  the  philosopher  and  the  doxic  mortal 
majority,  a  conflict  pursued  by  Socrates  unto  death.  The  audacity  in  positing  such  a 
natal  site  for  philosophy  is  surely  less  remarkable  than  the  inevitability  with  which 
such  an  origin  emerges  and  sustains  itself,  a  shared  opening  of  philosophy  which 
remains  forever  unclosed.  Irreducible  to  biography  or  method,  the  genealogical 
focal  point  of  philosophy  continually  urges  itself  upon  us  as  an  inescapable 
inheritance.  Who,  then,  was  Socrates? — rather:  what,  then,  is  Socratism  other  than 
a  traumatic  wound  forever  seared  into  the  philosophical  consciousness,  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  potentially  lethal  separation  and  differentiation  of  the  one  and  the 
many  and  the  hemlock  with  which  such  an  alignment  is  expressed,  commanded — 
perhaps  even  sought  after. 

The  dialectic  of  such  a  social  and  political  configuration  for  philosophy  would 
take  as  its  starting  point  the  shadow  of  the  hemlock  cast  over  the  figure  of  Socrates 
and  the  origin  of  the  Western  philosophical  discourse,  an  origin  purchased  with  the 
blood  of  the  philosopher  deemed  incommensurate  with  society  and  the  political 
majority.  Under  such  a  reading,  the  early  history  of  philosophy  would  become  less 
the  development  of  a  rigorous  rationality,  epistemological  parameters,  an  ethics  or 
even  a  metaphysic — more  than  this  (and  yet  all  of  it),  philosophy  would  emerge 
from  its  ancient  Greek  pantheon  as  a  response  to  the  problem  of  the  hemlock  as  the 
foundational  social  and  political  construction  of  the  love  of  wisdom.  Its  dialectic, 
as  an  attempt  at  resolving  such  a  precarious  role,  would  amount  to  a  re-examination  j 
of  what  the  philosophical  endeavour  and  its  consequences  precisely  entail. 


I.  Gadfly 

For  Parmenides,  the  path  of  the  philosophical  logos  or  what-is  “takes  a  man 
of  knowledge  unharmed  through  all.”13  Rather  than  preserve  the  life  of  the  divine 
man  of  knowledge,  the  internal  narrative  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  continually 
emphasizes  the  notion  that  the  practice  of  philosophy  is  a  threat  to  Socrates’ 
personal  safety,  an  act  of  subversion  patently  undesirable  to  society  and  the 
political  majority.  In  the  Meno ,  the  title  interlocutor  cautions  Socrates  to  confine 
his  philosophical  investigations  to  Athens,  for  “if  you  were  to  behave  like  this 
as  a  stranger  in  another  city,  you  would  be  driven  away  for  practising  sorcery,” 
philosophy  here  as  a  kind  of  witchcraft  that  places  the  Socratic  interlocutor  “under 


13  FI,  DK28B1 
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a  spell”  with  the  result  that  “both  .  .  .  mind  and  .  .  .  tongue  are  numb.”14  As  a 
seizure  of  thought  and  speech,  the  Socratic  method  so  debilitates  and  frustrates 
the  interlocutor  that  Socrates  himself  is  frequently  warned  about  potentially 
falling  victim  to  the  adverse  consequences  of  philosophical  examination.  The 
Meno  anticipates  this  not  only  with  its  eponym’s  warnings,  but  also  with  a  brief 
appearance  by  Anytus,  one  of  Socrates’  accusers  in  the  Apology. 

Such  allusions  are  not  rare  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  but  rather  continually 
reinforce  that  facet  of  the  Socratic  legacy  devoted  to  the  fundamental  antagonism 
between  Socrates  and  the  larger  community,  an  antagonism  repeatedly  characterized 
as  one  bound  to  lead  Socrates  to  his  grave.15  Indeed,  the  dramatic  chronology  of 
the  Thrasyllan  ordering  of  the  Platonic  canon  urges  as  much,16  placing  the  events 
of  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  corpus,  the  point 
of  departure  to  which  all  subsequent  discussions  refer  and  ultimately  return. 
Following  the  draught  of  the  hemlock  and  the  actual  dramatic  moment  of  his  death 
in  the  Phaedo ,  Socrates  continues  to  speak  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  as  if  from 
beyond  the  grave,  the  spectre  of  his  untimely  death  hanging  over  the  heads  of 
Plato’s  characters  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  Whether  arranged  by  Thrasyllus 
or  not,  the  internal  narrative  of  the  dialogues  develop  a  circuitous  return  to  the 
moment  of  the  hemlock  as  the  central  trauma  both  towards  and  around  which  the 
Platonic  canon  comports  itself,  an  obsession  with  the  notion  of  philosophy  as  that 
practice  so  opposed  to  society  as  to  necessitate  the  lawful  extermination  of  its 
practitioners.  The  apex  of  this  conflict  between  Socrates  and  the  majority  takes 
place  in  the  Apology ,  where  Socrates  at  last  confronts  his  opponents  directly  and 
addresses  philosophy’s  social  function. 

Philosophy  begins  on  trial.  While  the  Euthyphro  precedes  the  Apology  as  a 
chance  meeting  on  the  steps  of  the  court,  the  latter  functions  as  an  explicit  manifesto 
of  philosophy  against  its  old  and  recent  slanders.  The  Apology  is  where  Socrates 
is  brought  to  trial  for  allegedly  endangering  the  values  of  the  Athenian  polls , 
the  moment  where  the  social  majority  at  last  asks  directly:  “‘But  Socrates,  what 
is  your  occupation?’”17  Socrates  is  charged  by  Meletus  and  his  fellow  accusers 
specifically  with  “studying  things  in  the  sky  and  below  the  earth,”  making  “the 
worse  into  the  stronger  argument”  and  teaching  “these  same  things  to  others.”18 
These  accusations  amount  to  atheism,  sophistry  and  corruption  of  fellow  citizens 


14  Cooper,  M.  John,  and  Hutchinson,  D.S.,  (eds.)  1997.  “Plato.”  Indianapolis:  Hackett.  Meno  80a-b 

15  See,  for  example,  Gorgias  486a-d  where  Callicles  explicitly  foreshadows  Socrates’  trial  and  execution;  or 
Simmias’  words  at  64b  of  the  Phaedo :  “I  think  that  the  majority  .  .  .  agree  that  philosophers  are  nearly  dead  and 
:  that  the  majority  of  men  is  well  aware  that  they  deserve  to  be.” 

'  16  As  John  M.  Cooper  notes  in  his  introduction  to  the  English  version  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Plato,  the  first 
century  AD  edition  of  Plato’s  works  organized  by  the  Platonist  Thrasyllus  form  the  basis  from  which  “derive 
all  our  medieval  manuscripts  of  Plato — and  so  almost  all  our  own  knowledge  of  his  texts”  (Ibid.,  viii).  Though 
Cooper  is  careful  to  point  out  that  arrangements  of  the  dialogues  by  other  or  earlier  scholars  surely  differed 
from  that  of  Thrasyllus,  it  is  retained  as  “the  traditional  one,  common  ground  for  all  contemporary  interpreters” 
dibid.,  xii). 

1 7  Ibid.,  Apology  20c 

18  Ibid.,  Apology  19b-c 
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(especially  the  Athenian  youth).  As  Socrates  tells  the  jurors,  slanders  of  this  sort 
are  typical  in  that  they  are  “of  the  same  kind”  as  “things  said  about  me  by  the 
majority,”19  stock  indictments  recycled  over  the  years  and  “available  against  all 
philosophers.”20  Yet  Socrates  also  reminds  Meletus  that  he  is  not  prosecuting 
Anaxagoras,  another  thinker  tried  by  the  Athenians  for  his  supposedly  subversive 
beliefs.21  Socrates  stands  in  a  different  relation  to  the  community,  one  that  cannot 
be  adequately  described  by  any  of  the  three  caricaturized  charges  put  forward  by 
his  accusers,  nor  the  notion  that  his  philosophy  mirrors  Anaxagorean  heterodoxy 
and  its  apparently  atheistic  outlook.  Rather  than  courting  social  transgression, 
Socrates  claims  that  the  outcome  of  his  unique  character  and  lifestyle  ultimately 
benefits  Athens  in  ways  that  ostensibly  similar  thinkers  have  not. 

Socrates  reframes  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  his  occupation  and 
the  Athenian  community  by  describing  it  as  a  “blessing  for  the  city”  ordained  by 
the  oracle  at  Delphi.22  Philosophy  is  construed  not  as  a  threat  to  the  social  body  but 
as  a  divinely-sanctioned  civic  service:  “I  was  attached  to  this  city  by  the  god  .  .  . 
as  upon  a  great  and  noble  horse  which  was  somewhat  sluggish  because  of  its  size 
and  needed  to  be  stirred  up  by  a  kind  of  gadfly.”23  As  a  gadfly  in  relation  to  the 
larger  social  body  of  the  majority,  Socrates  depicts  his  function  within  the  state  as 
an  independent  critic  tasked  with  rousing  the  community  from  its  complacency.  He 
aims  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  “those  .  .  .  who  think  they  are  wise,  but  are  not”24 
through  incessant  examination  of  his  interlocutors’  beliefs  and  opinions,  forcing 
them  to  “give  thought  to  wisdom  or  truth,  or  the  best  possible  state  of  your  soul” 
above  all  other  concerns.25  Philosophy  is  thus  not  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
state  as  Meletus’  deposition  asserts,  but  rather  serves  a  divinely  decreed  function 
in  scrutinizing  the  knowledge  and  values  of  the  majority.  The  gadfly  in  no  way 
harms  the  larger  social  body,  but  through  critique,  improves  it.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  polis  to  eliminate  the  gadfly  given  that  its  members  benefit 
from  examination,  the  alternative  famously  characterized  by  Socrates  as  a  life  “not 
worth  living.”26 

As  Socrates  goes  on  to  argue,  however,  this  essential  civic  duty  of  the 
philosopher  precludes  participation  in  the  regular  processes  of  Athenian  public  life. 
Socrates  describes  the  habitual  neglect  of  his  personal  affairs  and  responsibilities 
as  almost  outside  human  nature,  while  also  noting  that  he  avoids  the  Athenian 


19  Ibid.,  Apology  19d 

20  Ibid.,  Apology  23d 

2 1  Ibid.,  Apology  26d 

22  Ibid.,  Apology  30a 

23  Ibid.,  Apology  30e 

24  Ibid.,  Apology  33c 

25  Ibid.,  Apology  29e 

26  Ibid.,  Apology  38a 
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democratic  process  and  participation  in  the  assembly.27  As  Socrates  presents  this, 
his  absence  from  normal  aspects  of  Athenian  public  life  is  vital  in  facilitating  his 
civic  function  as  gadfly,  for  “ a  man  who  really  fights  for  justice  must  lead  a  private, 
not  a  public,  life  if  he  is  to  survive  for  even  a  short  time.”28  In  order  to  devote 
himself  to  criticism  and  the  maintenance  of  public  justice  as  “the  most  important 
thing”  above  all  other  obligations,  Socrates  must  exempt  himself  from  the  typical 
concerns  of  Athenian  society  and  withdraw  into  a  private,  separate  sphere — or 
risk  potentially  fatal  conflict  with  his  fellow  citizens.29  Public  philosophical 
engagement  is  thus  at  the  same  time  predicated  upon  external,  critical  observation 
fundamentally  and  perhaps  dangerously  incongruous  with  expected  practices  of 
normal  public  life — a  paradoxical  formulation  of  the  philosophical  endeavour 
that  has  brought  the  ire  of  the  social  and  political  majority  upon  the  gadfly.  For 
Socrates,  the  task  of  philosophy  is  at  once  the  divinely-ordained  civic  service  of 
upholding  justice  and  improving  the  souls  of  his  fellow  citizens,  in  addition  to  a 
kind  of  anti-citizenship  outside  the  conventional  contours  of  the  social  body.  The 
tension  between  Socrates  and  the  Athenian  community  that  precipitated  his  trial  is 
thus  not  to  be  denied,  but  emphasized.  Socrates’  deviations  from  Athenian  social 
standards  do  not  represent  the  danger  of  the  atheist,  sophist,  corruptor  of  youth 
or  even  the  unorthodox  Anaxagorean,  but  rather  underlie  his  social  contribution 
as  gadfly,  as  the  critical  philosopher  both  outside  the  normative  expectations  of 
citizenship  and  at  the  same  time  dutifully  performing  one  of  its  key  functions. 

Fterein  lies  the  friction  between  Socrates  and  the  Athenian  community  that 
has  pursued  him  his  whole  life,  an  expression  of  the  tenuous  dialectical  unrest  of  a 
philosopher  deemed  simultaneously  a  blessing  and  a  curse  for  the  polis.  The  gadfly 
benefits  the  polis  in  that  it  prevents  citizens  from  retaining  unsound  or  even  unjust 
values  and  beliefs  yet  the  private  independence  required  for  that  critical  position 
precludes  participation  in  accepted,  perhaps  even  obligatory,  aspects  of  public  life. 
The  gadfly  may  be  integral  to  the  improvement  of  the  polis  and  the  maintenance 
of  justice,  but  as  Socrates  points  out,  the  gadfly  must  also  be  separate  to  the  point 
of  fatal  conflict  “no  man  [sic]  will  survive  who  genuinely  opposes  you  or  any 
other  crowd  and  prevents  the  occurrence  of  many  unjust  and  illegal  happenings 
in  the  city.”30  Socrates  clearly  considers  philosophy  to  be  beneficial  to  the  state 
and  its  citizens,  yet  he  also  repeatedly  draws  attention  to  the  notion  that  the  gadfly 
dangerously  clashes  with  the  society  it  so  constantly  challenges.  As  his  trial  plays 
out,  it  becomes  clear  that  such  a  contradiction  cannot  be  mediated  by  any  other 
means  than  the  hemlock.  No  matter  what  defence  Socrates  mounts,  the  gaze  of 
the  Athenian  majority  renders  the  gadfly  an  anti-citizen,  an  undesirable  social 
aberration.  The  potential  benefits  of  philosophy  for  the  majority  are  rejected,  and 
the  gadfly  is  ordered  to  be  stamped  out,  its  sting  blunted. 

Of  course  one  of  the  central  components  of  Socrates’  trial  and  execution  is 


j  27  Ibid.,  Apology  3 1  b 
i  28  Ibid.,  Apology  32a 
I  29  Ibid.,  Apology  32e 
i  30  Ibid.,  Apology  3 1  e-32a 
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his  calm  acceptance  of  death  and  refusal  to  avoid  what  he  admits  to  be  an  unjust 
conviction.31  Immediately  following  the  Apology  in  the  Thrasyllan  canon  is  the 
Crito ,  in  which  the  title  character  attempts  to  persuade  Socrates  to  escape  his 
sentence.  Crito  reasons  that  Socrates  should  flee  Athens  and  certain  death  on  the 
basis  of  majority  opinion,  which  will  likely  hold  that  either  Socrates’  friends  were 
too  cowardly  or  impotent  to  facilitate  his  escape,  or  that  Socrates  himself  was 
unjust  in  passively  accepting  an  unwarranted  death,  thereby  abandoning  his  friends 
and  family.32  Socrates,  typically  enough,  responds  to  Crito’s  concerns  by  asking  if, 
in  carefully  examining  the  matter,  they  should  “follow  the  opinion  of  the  many  and 
fear  it,  or  that  of  the  one,  if  there  is  one  who  has  knowledge  of  these  things.”33  Crito 
easily  assents  to  this  suggestion.  Although  the  political  supremacy  of  the  majority 
over  Socrates  has  been  asserted  through  the  sentence  of  the  hemlock,  the  gadfly 
will  be  unswayed  by  their  opinions  regarding  his  fate.  The  efficacy  of  the  many 
in  harming  the  good  man  has  already  been  described  as  negligible.34  Socrates  will 
thus  deliberate  on  possibly  escaping  death  by  rejecting  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
and  confronting  the  issue  as  a  divine  man  of  knowledge  exempted  from  the  follies 
and  conventions  of  the  mortal  herd. 

The  Crito' s  well-known  argument  of  the  laws  proceeds  from  the  premise  that 
“one  must  never  in  any  way  do  wrong  willingly.”35  In  assenting  to  this,  Socrates 
and  Crito  must  then  consider  whether  circumventing  the  verdict  of  the  Athenian 
jury  will  harm  the  polls.  As  Socrates  frames  this  question,  a  city  is  “destroyed  if 
the  verdicts  of  its  courts  have  no  force  but  are  nullified  and  set  at  naught  by  private 
individuals.”36  Escaping  his  execution  would  constitute  a  wrong  done  by  Socrates 
to  Athens  in  that  he  would  become  a  destroyer  of  laws  who  threatens  the  order  of  the 
polls.  The  laws  have  been  more  than  fair  to  Socrates  in  positing  a  tacit  agreement 
by  which  Socrates  enjoys  and  benefits  from  his  life  and  upbringing  in  Athens  and 
thereby  assents  to  be  subject  to  the  rule  of  law  and  respect  the  city’s  judgments.37 
As  a  citizen  bound  to  the  law,  Socrates  has  the  onus  to  either  persuade  or  obey  the 
laws,  and  having  failed  to  accomplish  the  former  during  his  trial,  Socrates  must 
accept  his  fate  and  “endure  in  silence  whatever  it  instructs”  rather  than  violate  the 
rule  of  law  and  harm  the  polls ,38  Thus  Socrates  concludes  that  it  would  be  unjust  of 
him  to  transgress  the  laws’  sentence  of  death,  and  that  he  has  been  wronged  not  by 
them,  “but  by  men”  alone.39 


3 1  Ibid.,  Apology  4 1  b 

32  Ibid.,  Crito  45a-46a 

33  Ibid.,  Crito  47d 

34  Ibid.,  Apology  4 Id;  Crito 44d 

35  Ibid.,  Crito  49a 

36  Ibid.,  Crito  50b 

37  Ibid.,  Crito  50c 

38  Ibid.,  Crito  50e-51b 

39  Ibid.,  Crito  54c 
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Socrates’  acquiescence  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  represents  the  political 
principle  of  the  one-below-the-many  whereby  the  divine  man  of  knowledge 
opposed  to  the  inconsistencies  of  the  majority  is  ultimately  still  subject  to  their 
political  authority.  Socrates  tells  the  jury  that  he  lacks  sufficient  knowledge  about 
death  to  fear  it,  but  whether  death  is  good  or  ill  for  the  philosopher  bears  no 
relation  to  the  political  significance  of  Socrates’  execution,  and  in  no  way  alters 
the  simple  matter  of  fact  that  the  political  supremacy  of  the  many  over  the  lone 
gadfly  is  blatantly  asserted  by  the  hemlock.  Philosophically  speaking,  the  majority 
have  absolutely  nothing  ‘above’  Socrates;  indeed,  the  trial  merely  underscores 
the  notion  that  the  injustice  and  ignorance  of  the  many  which  the  gadfly  sought 
to  combat  is  widespread.  Yet  politically ,  the  unjust  judgment  of  the  majority  is 
validated  as  authentic  law  that  Socrates  qua  Athenian  citizen  cannot  oppose.  The 
many,  for  all  of  their  faults,  are  in  control.  As  gadfly,  Socrates  is  pronounced  to  be 
incommensurate  with  the  many,  and  as  one  apart ,  is  executed.  Philosophy  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  polls  in  the  form  that  Socrates  argued,  yet  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
j  the  majority  has  discarded  such  reasoning. 

Thus  philosophy  begins  with  an  execution.  As  both  Parmenides  and  Socrates 
have  urged,  the  philosopher  is  defined  by  his  or  her  separation  from  the  many¬ 
headed  herd  and  the  lure  of  doxa.  Yet  what  the  Crito  so  firmly  emphasizes  is  that 
the  philosopher  nevertheless  remains  subject  to  the  whims  of  the  majority  as  law. 
While  Parmenides’  poem  casts  mortal  thought  into  the  abyss  of  non-Being  and 
:  thereby  announces  a  deep  cleft  between  the  divine  man  of  knowledge  and  the 
perplexed,  contradictory  majority,  the  Socratic  gadfly  requires  a  host  for  its  sting. 

I  For  the  gadfly,  philosophical  consciousness  is  an  inescapably  social  consciousness; 
the  private  critical  sphere  of  the  anti-citizen  is  both  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
public  majority  and  inextricably  entangled  with  it.  If  philosophy  is  truly  “practice 
for  dying  and  death”  as  Socrates  asserts  in  the  Phaedo ,  then  the  hemlock  is  the 
only  way  to  mediate  the  contradiction  that  is  the  gadfly,  the  only  result  by  which 
:  the  Athenian  majority  retains  its  opposition  to  philosophy  and  Socrates  his  mutual 
:  respect  for  the  life  of  the  just  philosopher  and  the  patriotic  Athenian  citizen.40  The 
[  Crito  is  the  logic  of  this  compromise,  the  hemlock  the  salve  for  such  dialectical 
'  unrest.  Philosophy  is  a  blessing,  but  also  a  crime  punishable  with  the  utmost 
severity.  Departures  from  the  herd  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  sting  of  the  gadfly 
will  not  be  abided.  The  singular  philosopher  is  successfully  distinguished  as  the 
negative  of  the  social  majority,  but  its  simultaneous  separation  from  and  integration 
with  the  community  comprises  a  great  risk,  a  fatal  entanglement  in  the  imperfect 
political  realm  of  the  mortal,  doxic  many.  Philosophy  as  we  know  it  is  bom,  but  its 
blood  is  on  the  hands  of  those  it  purports  to  aid. 


II.  The  One-Above-the-Many 

The  Republic  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the  tripartite  Platonic  topography. 

. 


40  Ibid,  Phaedo  64a 
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One  of  the  most  striking  occurs  in  Book  IX  following  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  various  political  constitutions  and  the  corresponding  psychological  states 
of  their  citizens.  Having  sketched  the  ideal  city  or  kallipolis ,  Socrates  is  at  last 
ready  to  answer  his  interlocutors’  earlier  challenge  to  demonstrate  justice  to  be 
beneficial  both  in  itself  and  for  its  consequences.  To  do  so  he  describes  a  three-part 
beast  within  every  human  being  representing  the  soul,  an  image  of  the  tripartite 
structure  at  work  in  the  Republic.  The  first  part  is  “much  the  largest,”  a  “kind  of 
multicoloured  beast  with  a  ring  of  heads  that  it  can  change  and  grow  at  will — some 
from  gentle,  some  from  savage  animals.”41  An  individual  who  “maintains  that  just 
things  are  profitable”  is  tasked  with  subordinating  this  unruly  appetitive  portion 
of  the  soul  [ epithumia ]  to  the  rational  human  component  [, nous ],  as  assisted  by  the 
spirited  lion  [thumos],  thereby  ensuring: 

.  .  .  first  .  .  .  that  the  human  being  within  this  human  being  has  the  most 
control;  second,  that  he  should  take  care  of  the  many-headed  beast  as  a 
farmer  does  his  animals,  feeding  and  domesticating  the  gentle  heads  and 
preventing  the  savage  ones  from  growing;  and,  third,  that  he  should  make 
the  lion’s  nature  his  ally,  care  for  the  community  of  all  his  parts,  and  bring 
them  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  friends  with  each  other  and  with 
himself.42 


Books  VIII  and  IX  outwardly  emphasize  the  relation  between  hexis  and  polish 
or  psychological-state  and  city-state,  through  their  detailed  constitutional  surveys. 
The  above  image,  then,  of  nous  commanding  and  directing  thumos  against, 
raucous  epithumia ,  constitutes  a  definite  political  situation  as  well  as  a  sketch  of 
human  psychology,  a  vivid  illustration  of  Platonic  social  hierarchy  pursued  in  the 
Republic.  We  take  its  name  from  its  metaphysical  analogue  in  that  dialogue  as  the 
one-above-the-many ,43  the  inverse  of  the  political  principle  exhibited  by  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Socrates,  and  the  moment  where  philosophy  ceases  to  be  a  form 
of  political  subservience  and  becomes  a  tool  of  outright  domination. 

As  one-below-the-many,  the  gadfly  held  a  special  critical  function  that  served 
the  state  through  its  very  absence  from  ordinary  involvement  in  the  public  political 
sphere.  As  outlined  in  the  Apology ,  this  formulation  of  the  role  of  the  philosopher; 
entailed  that  Socrates  was  at  once  the  consummate  private  anti-citizen  and  divine! 
Athenian  patriot  devoted  to  the  philosophical  improvement  of  the  Athenian  public.1 
Anti-citizenship  facilitated  the  apartness  that  comprised  the  very  condition  of 
Socrates’  main  social  purpose — critique.  As  a  patriotic  citizen,  however,  Socrates 
was  unable  to  exempt  himself  from  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  logic  of  the  Crito 


41  Ibid.,  Republic  588c-d 

42  Ibid.,  Republic  589a-b 

43  This  is  distinguished  from  the  rule  of  the  single  tyrant  so  painstakingly  examined  in  the  Republic  in  that  the 
tyrant’s  soul  is  “full  of  slavery  and  unfreedom”  to  destructive  desires  and  is  thereby  “least  likely  to  do  what 

it  wants”  (577d).  Simply  put,  the  tyrant  is  ruled  rather  than  rules;  hence  he  or  she  is  really  “above”  his  or  her 
subjects  in  name  only,  and  is  in  fact  wholly  subservient  to  the  rule  of  desire  in  the  tyrannical  state. 
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|  shows  how  Socrates  managed  to  reconcile  the  dialectical  tension  between  the  just 
individual’s  acknowledgement  of  the  wrong  committed  with  the  hemlock  and  a 
citizen’s  respect  for  the  law,  if  not  the  people,  that  pronounced  it.  The  Republic  is 
I  a  marked  shift  in  that  Plato  allows  the  Socrates  of  that  dialogue  to  posthumously 
re-configure  the  political  role  of  the  philosopher,  to  wrest  power  away  from  the 
majority  he  so  fervently  opposed,  and,  with  the  intoxicating  revenge  fantasy  that  is 
the  kallipolis ,  place  political  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  philosophy. 

In  the  Republic ,  each  part  of  the  tripartite  beast  above  not  only  corresponds  to 
a  section  of  the  human  soul,  but  also  to  a  specific  social  class.  Appetitive  epithumia 
forms  the  largest  class  of  productive  labourers  assigned  to  a  single  occupation  for 
which  they  are  most  naturally  suited.  Martial  auxiliaries  embody  thumos  and  act  as 
defenders  of  the  ruling  guardian  class,  with  this  latter  group  distinguished  from  the 
:  auxiliaries  in  that  its  proper  guardianship  of  the  kallipolis  entails  a  philosophical 
nature  lacking  in  the  thumetic  and  epithumetic  majority.  As  with  the  human  soul,  the 
|  ideal  tripartite  social  structure  aims  for  a  balanced  order  that  effectively  moderates 
|  the  excesses  and  limitations  of  each  class.  Aristocratic  rule  of  the  better  over  the 
I  worse,  of  the  noetic  philosopher-kings44  over  the  deficient,  non-philosophical 
majority,  thereby  subordinates  “the  desires  of  the  inferior  many”  to  the  control  of 
|  “the  wisdom  and  desires  of  the  superior  few.”45  As  a  result,  moderation  disperses 
throughout  the  population  of  the  kallipolis  and  bonds  its  disparate  elements  together 
into  a  carefully  structured  social  harmony.46  When  this  order  is  broken,  the  kallipolis 
descends  into  one  of  four  constitutional  aberrations  discussed  in  Books  VIII  and 
I IX:  timocracy  (i.e.  honour-loving  rule  of  thumos  resembling  Sparta),  oligarchy, 
democracy  and  tyranny.  The  task  of  preserving  the  careful  harmony  of  the  classes 
detailed  in  the  kallipolis  and  its  accompanying  political  power  falls  to  the  ruling 
guardians  as  the  new  social  and  political  imperative  of  philosophy — an  inversion 
of  the  role  of  the  gadfly  and  Socrates’  compliance  with,  and  submission  to,  the 
legally  valid  prejudices  of  the  Athenian  political  majority  against  philosophy. 

The  philosopher-kings  are  not  only  tasked  with  moderating  the  flaws  of  the 
inferior  majority,  however,  but  also  enforcing  the  “having  and  doing  of  one’s 
own”  which  Socrates  and  his  interlocutors  accept  as  a  definition  of  justice.47  On 
a  societal  scale,  this  version  of  justice  takes  the  form  of  the  so-called  principle 
of  specialization ,  a  division  of  labour  whereby  a  citizen’s  contribution  to  social 
production  is  defined  by  his  or  her  natural  aptitude  for  a  single  task.  In  considering 
the  most  efficient  method  for  the  kallipolis  to  produce  the  goods  and  services 
necessary  for  its  existence,  Socrates  argues  that  “better-quality  goods  are  more 


44  That  the  ‘one’  of  the  political  configuration  pursued  in  the  Republic  is  more  literally  the  ‘few’  philosopher- 
kings/guardians  need  not  undermine  the  framework  outlined  here:  ultimately,  the  guardians  form  a  singularity 
qua  nous  opposed  to  the  non-rational  plurality  of  thumos  and  epithumia.  The  political  ‘one’  ruling  the  kallipolis 
need  not  be  a  mathematical  ‘one:’  nowhere  is  it  suggested  that  either  plurality  or  heteronomy  within  the 
guardian  class  is  necessary  for  nous  to  permeate  the  city-state,  and  whether  there  are  three  or  thirty-three 
philosopher-kings  seems  entirely  arbitrary. 

45  Ibid.,  Republic  43 1  c-d 

46  Ibid.,  Republic  432a 

47  Ibid.,  Republic  433e-434a 
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easily  produced  if  each  person  does  one  thing  for  which  he  is  naturally  suited,  does 
it  at  the  right  time,  and  is  released  from  having  to  do  any  of  the  others.”48  Beyond 
simply  maximizing  social  production  on  the  basis  of  natural  aptitude,  the  principle 
of  specialization  is  also  described  as  a  power  that  contributes  to  the  virtue  of  a 
given  city  by  preventing  the  unjust  “meddling  and  exchange  between  the  three 
classes.”49  Such  an  inequality  between  individual  ability  and  social  role  is  held  to 
be  “the  worst  thing  someone  could  do”  to  the  kallipolis.50  The  rule  of  nous  is  thus 
tasked  with  successfully  moderating  the  deficiencies  of  the  majority  and  fostering 
social  cohesion,  a  political  scenario  that  exhibits  justice  as  long  as  a  fixed  division 
of  labour  is  maintained  that  divests  the  philosopher-kings  of  the  duties  of  material 
production  and  martial  enforcement  relegated  to  the  two  other  social  classes.  Rather 
than  potentially  conflicting  with  the  public  sphere  through  the  sting  of  the  gadfly, 
the  kallipolis  configures  society  under  the  rubric  of  the  philosophical  logos  placed 
above  “the  inferior  majority  who  are  called  free”  and  prevents  their  inevitable 
corruption  under  the  irrational  fluctuations  of  the  constitutional  aberrations.51 

In  reversing  the  position  of  Socrates  in  the  Apology  and  placing  nous  at  the 
apex  of  a  rigid  social  hierarchy,  the  Republic  drastically  alters  the  political  function 
of  the  philosopher.  To  call  this  political  principle  the  one-above-the-many  like  its 
metaphysical  analogue  in  the  Republic  is  justified  in  that  the  philosopher’s  unique 
insight  into  the  Forms  is  precisely  what  establishes  his  or  her  differentiation  from 
the  spirited  and  appetitive  majority.  The  guardians  may  depend  on  the  thumetic 
auxiliaries  to  enforce  the  rule  of  reason,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  thumos  is 
ruled  and  does  not  rule  in  the  kallipolis.  This  division  of  the  non-philosophical 
majority  into  the  thumetic  and  epithumetic  is  noted  as  such  for  introducing  the 
virtue  of  courage  into  the  kallipolis ,  yet  the  spirited  auxiliaries  ultimately  lack  the 
wisdom  necessary  for  sovereign  authority.  As  Socrates  frames  this: 

Since  those  who  are  able  to  grasp  what  is  always  the  same  in  all  respects 
[i.e.  Forms]  are  philosophers,  while  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  so  and 
wander  among  the  many  things  that  vary  in  every  sort  of  way  are  not 
philosophers,  which  of  the  two  should  be  the  leaders  in  a  city?52 


Similarly  to  Parmenides,  the  Platonic  metaphysical  edifice  is  firmly  personified. 
Just  as  philosophers  are  defined  by  their  ability  to  grasp  the  Forms,  so  too  do 
both  the  thumetic  and  epithumetic  majority  have  a  corresponding  epistemological 
position,  their  conventions  not  a  glimpse  into  invariable  knowledge  of  the  thing 
itself  over  and  above  its  deficient  material  instantiations,  but  rather  a  kind  of 


48  Ibid.,  Republic  370c 

49  Ibid.,  Republic  434c 

50  Ibid. 

51  Ibid.,  Republic  431b-c 

52  Ibid.,  Republic  484b 
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“rolling  around  .  .  .  between  what  is  not  and  what  purely  is”53  labelled  as  “the 
opinable,  not  the  knowable.”54  While  the  Platonic  epistemological  levels  in  the 
Republic  are  more  nuanced  than  the  impermeable  Parmenidian  dualism  of  what- 
is  and  what-is-not,  the  analogy  of  the  divided  line  reiterates  the  basic  distinction 
between  the  intelligible  and  perceptual  realms  before  any  gradations  are  elaborated 
upon  within  that  schema,55  the  Republic  an  examination  of  the  fundamental 
dualism  between  the  singular  ideal  and  the  various  degrees  of  separation  from 
it  represented  by  the  non-intelligible  manifold.  Understood  principally  as  this 
dualism,  echoes  of  the  Eleatic  contrast  between  logos  and  doxa  here  rear  their 
head,  the  fundamental  goal  of  philosophy  re-inscribed  as  the  ascent  to  the  eternal 
what-is  over  that  which  contingently  becomes  or  fluctuates.  The  way  of  Being 
remains  closed  to  the  majority,  its  road  leading  to  the  throne  of  the  kallipolis  with 
knowledge  of  pure,  ideal  what-is  available  solely  to  the  philosopher  emerging  as 
the  right  of  sovereign  authority.  To  hand  control  of  the  state  over  to  the  many  and 
the  instability  of  becoming  is  to  compromise  the  rule  of  the  better  over  the  worse, 
to  descend  back  into  the  cave  and  the  flickering  images  worshipped  under  the 
constitutional  aberrations. 

The  Platonic  triad  of  the  social  classes  thus  corresponds  to  a  metaphysical 
and  epistemological  dyad:  knowledge  of  unchanging  intelligible  Forms  on  the 
side  of  the  philosopher,  and  innumerable  opinions  about  the  fluctuating  perceptual 
realm  on  the  side  of  the  thumetic  and  epithumetic  majority — the  old  divisions  of 
the  Parmenidian  underworld  brought  to  the  light  of  day.  The  Republic  provides  a 
drastic  expansion  of  the  social  and  political  function  first  suggested  by  Parmenides’ 
distinction  between  Being  and  non-Being  and  its  segregation  of  the  majority  from 
the  inviolable  path  of  knowledge.  As  violations  of  the  kallipolis ,  the  depositions 
of  nous  staged  by  timocracy,  oligarchy,  democracy  and  tyranny  are  all  equally 
defective  in  kind  and  vary  only  by  degree ,  each  portrayed  as  a  result  of  departing 
from  the  singular  ideal  of  the  kallipolis  and  its  absolute  guardian  in  logos.  Prior  to 
any  gradations,  the  irreducible  genera  of  the  constitutional  classification  at  work  in 
the  Republic  are  the  ideal  and  non-ideal,  Being  and  becoming,  logos  and  doxa — one 
and  many.  In  terms  of  the  soul,  this  tripartite  structure  is  manifested  as  the  contrast 
between  the  balance  of  the  just,  rationally  governed  individual  and  the  continuum 
of  irrational  immoderation  represented  by  the  Republic  s  descriptions  of  the  typical 


53  While  the  doxic  majority  represents  non-Being  in  Parmenides’  poem  and  intermediary  becoming  in  the 
Republic,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  for  the  Eleatic,  becoming  itself  is  a  form  of  illogical  non-Being  (Cf. 
DK28B8  for  the  rejection  of  change  and  alteration;  additionally,  Zeno’s  paradoxes  come  to  mind).  The  one/ 
many- logos! doxa  parallelism  between  Parmenides  and  the  Republic  suggested  here  can  thus  account  for 
Plato’s  shifted  emphasis  on  metaphysically  inferior  becoming  rather  than  outright  non-Being.  Of  course  if 
the  aforementioned  ‘three  ways’  interpretation  of  Parmenides  is  adopted,  Eleatic  doxa  very  closely  resembles 
Plato’s  description  of  the  opinable. 

54  Ibid.,  Republic  479d 

55  Plato’s  division  of  the  intelligible  into  understanding  ( noesis )  and  thought  ( dianoia )  isn’t  emphasized  in  the 
;  same  way  as  the  division  of  the  visible  or  perceptual  into  belief  (here  pistis ,  a  firm  faith  in  appearances)  and 

imagination  ( eikasia )  that  finds  echoes  in  the  material/mimetic  distinction  looked  at  in  Book  X.  If  noesis  grasps 
the  Forms  as  asserted  at  51  lb  ff.  and  can  thus  be  attributed  to  the  philosopher-kings,  it  is  admittedly  unclear 
where  practitioners  of  dianoia  like  “students  of  geometry,  calculation,  and  the  like”  fall  within  the  kallipolis,  or 
if  the  distinction  manifests  itself  at  all  in  the  socio-political  realm  (See  5 1  Oc-5 1 1  a). 
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citizen  under  each  of  the  constitutional  aberrations.  As  the  constitution  within,  the 
Platonic  soul  is  either  perfectly  just  under  nous  or  imperfectly  configured  when  not. 
Like  the  various  states  examined  in  the  Republic ,  beyond  the  “good  and  correct” 
individual  are  “all  the  others”  which  share  the  common  feature  of  being  “bad  and 
mistaken,”  differing  solely  by  the  magnitude  of  this  “badness.”56  The  many  are  all 
defective  in  kind  insofar  as  they  are  not  the  one;  outside  of  this  ideal,  they  differ 
only  by  the  ratio  of  imperfection. 

Taken  on  a  societal  scale,  the  flux  of  the  opinable  realm  translates  into  a 
political  structure  where  the  carefully  ordered  justice  of  the  kallipolis  is  eschewed 
in  favour  of  “the  madness  of  the  majority,”57  an  imbalanced  and  licentious  social 
and  political  configuration  under  which  “there  can  be  no  happiness,  either  public 
or  private.”58  In  the  Platonic  political  structure,  “divine  reason”  embodied  by  the 
philosopher-kings  ensures  “that  as  far  as  possible  all  will  be  alike  and  friends, 
governed  by  the  same  thing.”59  Each  of  the  constitutional  aberrations  violates  this 
harmony  by  unleashing  individual  licentiousness  and  placing  the  kallipolis  in  a 
kind  of  civil  war  between  competing  desires.60  Moderation  cannot  exist  without 
reason  to  guide  it,  and  the  multitude  of  ravenous,  unchecked  desires  unleashed  by 
irrational  license  fails  to  uphold  the  specialization  necessary  for  justice.  The  having 
and  doing  of  one’s  own  is  impossible  when  desires  constantly  roam  unchecked,  as 
exemplified  by  the  democratic  citizen  who  lives  with  “neither  order  nor  necessity 
in  his  life,  but  he  calls  it  pleasant,  free,  and  blessedly  happy.”61  The  political 
principle  of  the  one-above-the-many  operating  in  the  kallipolis  pre-empts  such 
decay  by  inculcating  the  state  and  its  citizens  from  the  flux  of  doxa  and  fastening 
them  firmly  to  their  most  just  and  productive  lifestyle.  To  do  otherwise — as  the 
Socrates  of  the  Apology  did — is  to  risk  exposure  to  the  madness  of  the  majority, 
to  court  chaotic  immoderation  and  the  non-aristocratic  rule  of  the  worse  over  the 
better,  and,  for  the  philosopher  ultimately  concerned  with  divine  contemplation 
before  all  else,  a  life  “like  a  man  who  has  fallen  among  wild  animals  and  is  neither 
willing  to  join  them  in  doing  injustice  nor  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  the  general 
savagery  alone” — in  other  words — to  tempt  the  hemlock.62 

After  the  death  sentence  in  the  Apology ,  Socrates  swears  vengeance  on  those 
who  voted  in  favour  of  his  execution,  “a  vengeance  much  harder  to  bear  than  that 
which  you  took  in  killing  me.”6'  The  Republic  is  a  vision  of  that  vengeance.  While 
the  Athenian  jury  was  unable  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  the  social  function  of  the 
gadfly,  at  the  same  time,  Socrates  was  all-too  aware  of  his  obligation  to  the  state 


56  Ibid.,  Republic  449a 

57  Ibid.,  Republic  496c 

58  Ibid.,  Republic  473e 

59  Ibid.,  Republic  590c-d 

60  Ibid.,  Republic  547b 

61  Ibid.,  Republic  56 Id 

62  Ibid.,  Republic  496d 

63  Ibid.,  Apology  39c 
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and  the  indomitable  will  of  the  law.  Such  a  paradoxical  dialectical  impasse  could 
be  upheld  solely  by  the  hemlock  and  Socrates’  concomitant  “hope  that  death  is  a 
blessing,”  the  hemlock  a  mere  vehicle  of  transition  from  one  world  to  the  next.64 
Philosophy  never  abandons  the  state — the  philosophical  consciousness  is  also  a 
social  consciousness  that  the  Crito  emphasizes  as  subject  to  the  rule  of  law.  In 
the  Republic  Socrates  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  the  majority  and  political 
association  “because  none  of  us  is  self-sufficient,  but  we  all  need  many  things.”65 
If  the  state  must  be  preserved  and  the  many  tolerated,  let  the  philosophers  stage 
an  aristocratic  revolt  against  the  majority  and  end  the  mutual  antagonism  that 
took  Socrates’  life.  An  inverse  political  function  for  philosophy  is  revealed:  to 
maintain  the  stranglehold  of  logos  over  doxa  at  any  cost  and  prevent  the  majority 
from  enslaving  themselves  with  the  fetters  of  the  constitutional  aberrations.  As 
Socrates  urges,  this  is  the  only  scenario  in  which  the  just,  rationally  controlled 
individual  could  rule,  for  “until  political  power  and  philosophy  entirely  coincide 
...  cities  will  have  no  rest  from  evils,”66  the  philosopher  forced  to  withdraw  from 
such  widespread  vice  and  “take  part  in  the  practical  affairs  of ...  no  other”  state 
than  the  kallipolis.61  For  Plato,  incursions  of  noisome  public  life  into  the  private 
sphere  of  the  philosopher  cannot  be  easily  mediated.  As  a  response  to  the  threat 
of  the  hemlock,  the  Republic  lays  out  a  single  alternative  to  the  life  of  an  anti¬ 
citizen:  the  seizure  of  sovereign  rule  and  its  guardianship  of  a  philosophical  reason 
that  administers  justice  through  the  having  and  doing  of  one’s  own  ‘naturally’ 
prescribed  social  role.  The  reconciliation  of  the  dialectical  unrest  characterized  by 
the  Socratic  gadfly  is  deferred  in  favour  of  political  domination,  a  so-called  ideal 
that  subsequent  philosophy  does  not  accept  without  question. 


III.  Unmoved  Mover 

Two  seemingly  consistent  statements  of  the  Aristotelian  canon: 

“All  men  by  nature  desire  to  kow”68 

and 

“ Man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal ”69 

Aristotelian  ‘nature’  posits  the  above  classifications  of  the  zoon  logon  echon 
and  the  zoon  politikon  as  the  twin  definitions  of  the  human  entity.  Among  animals, 
humans  alone  possess  the  rational  power  of  speech  that  voices  the  just  and  the 


64  Ibid.,  Apology  40c 

65  Ibid.,  Republic  369b 

66  Ibid.,  Republic  473od 

67  Ibid.,  Republic  592b 

68  McKeon,  Richard,  (ed.)  2001 .  “The  Basic  Works  of  Aristotle.”  Toronto:  Modern  Library.  Metaphysics  980a  1 

69  Ibid.,  Politics  1 253a3 
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unjust,70  the  capacity  for  logos  in  and  through  which  a  given  group  administers 
and  associates  in  the  social  organization  that  aims  at  attaining  their  highest  good: 
the  state.71  For  Aristotle,  the  rational  faculty  cannot  be  separated  from  the  socio¬ 
political,  the  indissoluble  terms  of  existence  that  define  human  life.  Adopted 
here  as  technical  descriptions  of  the  human  entity  as  homo  rationale  and  homo 
politicus ,  these  Aristotelian  ‘natural’  designations  can  be  taken  as  terms  of  the 
dialectic  previously  drawn  out  through  the  reading  of  Plato  above.  A  reading  of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics  (henceforth,  Ethics )  and  the  Politics  will  attempt  to  address 
the  problem  of  the  hemlock  through  the  Aristotelian  framework  in  order  to  tie 
together  the  dialectical  thread  here  pursued  and  suggest  the  development  of  a 
foundational  social  and  political  function  for  philosophy  inaugurated  by  its  ancient 
Greek  inheritance. 

In  Book  VI  of  the  Ethics ,  Aristotle  reiterates  his  division  of  virtue  into  the 
categories  of  intellectual  and  moral,  the  former  of  which  can  be  attributed  to 
instruction,  while  the  latter  emerges  as  a  result  of  habit.72  Mirroring  the  subdivision 
of  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  into  the  contemplative  and  the  calculative,  the 
intellectual  virtues  are  thus  partitioned  into  those  “by  which  we  contemplate  the 
kind  of  things  whose  originative  causes  are  invariable”  and  those  “by  which  we 
contemplate  variable  things.”73  While  Aristotle  specifies  five  such  intellectual  virtues 
spread  across  this  further  subdivision,  the  Ethics  focuses  closely  on  the  distinction 
between  philosophical  wisdom  ( sophia )  and  practical  wisdom  {phronesis ).  Both 
faculties  are  forms  of  wisdom  and  thus  of  “the  most  finished  of  the  forms  of 
knowledge”  which  “follow[...]  from  first  principles,”74  yet  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  in  that  the  “highest  objects”75  known  by  contemplative  sophia  are 
ungenerated  eternal  truths,76  while  the  calculative  deliberations  of  phronesis  follow 
from  variable  first  principles  that  aim  at  facilitating  “a  reasoned  and  true  state  of 
capacity  to  act  with  regard  to  human  goods.”77  Phronesis  and  sophia  thus  do  not 
merely  represent  two  discrete  subsets  of  intellectual  virtue  exercised  by  separate 
aspects  of  the  rational  part  of  the  soul,  but  replicate  the  cognitive  hierarchy  of 
the  Republic  as  the  ascent  to  the  eternal  what-is  over  that  which  contingently 
becomes.  Whatever  the  reservations  of  Book  A  of  the  Metaphysics,  the  organon 
of  intellectual  virtue  in  the  Ethics  reinforces  a  notion  of  philosophical  reason  as 
the  privileging  of  pure  theory  over  practice,  of  the  divine  logos  over  doxa.  While 
Aristotle  distinguishes  phronetic  deliberation  from  mere  opinion  or  doxa — the 
latter  as  “already  determined”  before  any  legitimate  consideration  and  thus  lacking 


70  Ibid.,  Politics  1253a8  If. 
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74  Ibid.,  Ethics  1 141  al 7-19 
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the  calculative  aspect  of  phronesis 78 — practical  wisdom  is  ultimately  still  a  virtue 
of  the  part  of  the  soul  which  generates  opinions79  and  not  the  “best  knowledge” 
sought  by  sophia.™  Sophia's  contemplation  of  the  highest  objects  of  intellectual 
|  virtue  is  akin  to  the  activity  of  the  gods,  while  “even  some  of  the  lower  animals 
have  practical  wisdom,  viz.  those  which  are  found  to  have  a  power  of  foresight 
with  regard  to  their  own  life.”81  Indeed,  as  the  Ethics  unfolds,  Aristotle  labels  the 
exercise  of  philosophical  wisdom  as  the  most  pleasant  and  self-sufficient  virtuous 
activity  that  “alone  would  seem  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake;  for  nothing  arises 
from  it  apart  from  the  contemplating,  while  from  practical  activities  we  gain  more 
or  less  apart  from  the  action.”82  Philosophical  contemplation  is  an  end  in  itself, 

:  whereas  practical  wisdom  is  the  capacity  to  act  accordingly  on  a  means  or  middle 
term  desired  primarily  for  its  result. 

Just  as  in  our  reading  of  Parmenides  and  Plato  we  stressed  the  social  and  political 
analogue  of  the  metaphysic  of  the  one  over  the  many,  so  too  here  in  the  Ethics 
we  find  explicit  political  consequences  for  the  Aristotelian  framework.  Part  of  the 
self-sufficiency  of  philosophical  contemplation  stressed  by  Aristotle  involves  that, 
unlike  the  just  or  brave  individual  who  requires  other  people  to  act  justly  or  bravely 
towards,  the  philosopher  “even  when  by  himself  [s/c]  can  contemplate  truth”  and 
exercise  the  chief  intellectual  virtue  of  sophia ,83  Yet  as  Aristotle  readily  admits, 
like  any  individual,  a  philosopher  “needs  the  necessaries  of  life”84  and  “external 
prosperity;  for  our  nature  is  not  self-sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  contemplation, 
but  our  body  must  still  be  healthy  and  must  have  food  and  other  attention.”85  It  is 
only  when  equipped  with  such  material  self-sufficiency  that  the  leisure  requisite  for 
contemplation  emerges.  As  with  the  argument  of  the  laws  articulated  in  the  Crito 
and  the  founding  assumptions  of  the  polis  reflected  on  in  Book  II  of  the  Republic , 
the  Aristotelian  philosophical  consciousness  is  a  social  consciousness,  political 
association  a  necessary  condition  for  meeting  the  manifold  of  human  material 
needs.  If  for  Aristotle  sophia  is  not  parallel  to  phronesis  but  definitively  superior 
to  it,  and  the  virtue  proper  to  homo  rationale  thereby  above  that  of  homo  politicus , 
the  two  are  ultimately  still  inseparable,  distinct  but  indivisible  classifications  of  the 
same  human  existence.  The  contemplative  life  of  the  philosopher  may  be  the  most 
self-sufficient  of  all  potential  human  occupations  in  that  sophia  is  the  supreme 
virtue  which,  qua  virtue,  aims  at  perfect  happiness,86  yet  at  the  same  time,  “such 
a  life  is  too  high  for  man,”  our  “composite  nature”  preventing  us  from  attaining 
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a  purely  rational,  divine  existence  lacking  absolutely  nothing.87  The  philosophical 
consciousness  remains  an  inescapably  embodied  social  consciousness.  While  the 
philosopher  may  strive  ceaselessly  to  an  ideal  of  homo  rationale  that  severs  the 
material  needs  constituting  the  necessary  associations  of  homo  politicus ,  to  do  so 
would  be  to  become  a  sort  of  dens  rationalis  and  complete  the  ascent  to  eternal, 
singular  Being.  Such  a  Parmenidian  task  is  the  right  of  the  philosopher  alone, 
though  its  absolute  accomplishment  is  here  problematized — perhaps  even  ruled 
out — by  the  fetters  of  homo  politicus. 

The  fluid  transition  from  the  Ethics'  discussion  of  the  contemplative  life  to 
the  Politics  reflects  this  entanglement  of  homo  rationale  with  homo  politicus. 
Beyond  the  merely  material  aspects  of  political  association,  Aristotle  notes  of  the 
philosophical  contemplator  that  “in  so  far  as  he  is  a  man  and  lives  with  a  number  of 
people,  he  chooses  to  do  virtuous  acts.”88  What  would  the  social  virtue  proper  to  the 
philosopher  as  consummate  homo  rationale  be?  We  saw  its  originary,  ultimately 
tragic  version  in  the  Socratic  gadfly  and  the  sprawling,  strenuous  effort  of  inverting 
it  into  an  iron  fist  of  uncontested  political  authority  in  the  Republic.  As  with  both 
of  the  two  Platonic  moments  previously  examined,  the  Politics  argues  that  the 
rational  activity  of  the  philosopher  requires  a  life  removed  from  the  obligations  of 
typical  citizenship  and  the  public  sphere. 

Aristotle  defines  a  citizen  in  “the  strictest  sense”  as  he  or  she  who  “shares 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  offices,”89  in  short,  “knowing  both  how 
to  rule  and  how  to  obey”  in  turn.90  Unlike  the  relationship  between  a  master  and 
a  slave  whereby  it  is  degrading  for  the  master  to  understand  how  to  execute  the 
duties  of  the  slave,  both  ruler  and  ruled  must  adequately  grasp  the  task  of  one 
another  in  order  to  exhibit  the  civic  virtue  proper  to  their  respective  roles.91  Good 
citizenship  is  thus  not  merely  passive  obedience,  but  also  contains  the  potentiality 
for  active  contribution  to  the  deliberative  or  judicial  administration  of  the  state. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  this  ability  to  both  rule  and  be  ruled  in  turn  is  that  the 
citizen  is  absolved  of  attending  to  menial  services  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  state.  If  such  slaves  and  free  labourers  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
state  are  permitted  citizenship  as  in  some  democracies,  then  “our  definition  of 
the  virtue  of  a  citizen  will  not  apply  to  every  citizen  .  .  .  but  only  to  those  who 
are  freed  from  necessary  [menial]  services.”92  All  good  citizens  should  be  actively 
directed  towards  the  “salvation  of  the  community”  represented  by  the  constitution 
as  their  “common  object,”  and  not  merely  a  component  of  the  state  with  a  passive 
or  indirect  relation  to  this  united  goal.93  For  Aristotle,  then,  good  citizenship 
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entails  a  robust  involvement  with  the  affairs  of  the  state  that  precludes  distraction 
by  matters  unrelated  to  political  deliberation:  the  virtuous  homo  politicus  is  one 
deeply  engaged  with  the  phronetic  and  as  little  else  as  possible. 

In  the  Apology ,  anti-citizenship  proved  to  be  the  crucial  proviso  of  the  private 
critical  life  of  the  philosopher.  For  the  gadfly,  being  a  just  individual  excluded 
being  a  politically  active  individual.  The  Republic  provided  an  image  of  the 
only  possible  state  in  which  these  two  conflicting  impulses  could  coincide  in 
the  aristocratic  kallipolis  with  the  philosopher-kings  at  its  head.  As  articulated 
in  the  Ethics,  the  leisure  requisite  for  the  contemplative  life  of  the  philosopher 
completely  rules  out  the  “unleisurely”94  actions  of  practical  wisdom  which  aim 
at  some  external  end  and,  unlike  the  activities  of  sophia ,  are  not  sufficient  in 
themselves  as  a  body  of  isolated,  self-contained  virtue.95  As  Aristotle  holds,  if  the 
philosophical  consciousness  is  necessarily  an  embodied  social  consciousness — the 
Ethics  states  that  “man  is  bom  for  citizenship” — and  active  participation  in  the 
procedures  of  the  polis  is  the  mark  of  civic  virtue,  then  it  remains  to  be  seen  in 
what  fashion  the  superior  contemplative  life  of  homo  rationale  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  obligations  of  a  good  homo  politicus  regularly  busied  by  the  operations  of 
the  state.96  The  Aristotelian  account  of  the  political  function  of  the  philosopher  will 
thus  have  to  search  for  a  new  way  to  address  the  problem  of  the  hemlock,  one  that 
precludes  the  unity  of  philosophy  and  politics  sought  by  the  Republic  as  a  means 
of  quelling  the  fatal  dialectical  unrest  characterized  by  the  Socratic  legacy. 

Virtue  is  agential  activity  and  not  chance  or  accident,97  and  as  the  Politics 
summarizes  this  point,  the  active  life  is  the  best  for  both  individuals  and  states.98 
In  examining  the  particular  virtuous  activity  of  the  contemplative  life,  the  Politics 
develops  the  notion  of  an  entirely  self-sufficient  activity  without  relation  to  an 
object,  an  end  in  itself  that  best  mirrors  the  state  of  perfect  happiness  attributable 
to  a  god: 

Not  that  a  life  of  action  must  necessarily  have  relation  to  others,  as  some 
persons  think,  nor  are  those  ideas  only  to  be  regarded  as  practical  which 
are  pursued  for  the  sake  of  practical  results,  but  much  more  the  thoughts 
and  contemplations  which  are  independent  and  complete  in  themselves; 


94  In  the  Metaphysics  Aristotle  credits  the  leisured  priestly  caste  of  Egypt  with  the  development  of 
mathematics,  maintaining  that  such  innovations  “which  do  not  aim  at  giving  pleasure  or  at  the  necessities  of  life 
were  discovered  .  .  .  first  in  the  places  where  men  first  began  to  have  leisure”  (981bl9ff).  This  remark  warrants 
comparison  with  that  of  Marx  and  Engels  in  The  German  Ideology,  where  the  initial  division  of  intellectual 
and  physical  labour  is  described  as  concurrent  with  the  emergence  of  a  social  class  exempted  and  isolated  from 
the  processes  of  labour  and  material  life,  namely,  priests  (Marx/Engels  pgs.  5  Iff).  In  both  cases,  the  division 

of  intellectual  and  physical  labour  functions  as  an  historical  event  that  births  the  theoretical  or  superstructural 
consciousness  segregated  from  the  practical  sphere.  (Marx,  K.,  and  Engels,  F.,  1970.  “The  German  Ideology.” 
Ed.  C.J.  Arthur.  New  York:  International) 
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since  virtuous  activity,  and  therefore  a  certain  kind  of  action,  is  an  end, 
and  even  in  the  case  of  external  actions  the  directing  mind  is  most  truly 
said  to  act." 


As  in  the  Ethics,  contemplative  exercise  of  sophia  functions  as  a  complete 
virtuous  activity  independent  of  any  middle  term  that  would  serve  as  a  means 
to  the  ultimate  human  end  of  happiness.  If,  as  Aristotle  suggests,  contemplation 
without  an  object  resembles  the  internal  energies  of  a  god,  then  such  divine  activity 
must  surely  be  not  only  virtuous  but  perfection  itself.100  The  Ethics  lamented  the 
impossibility  of  homo  rationale  completely  ascending  to  divine  Being  on  the  basis 
of  homo  politicus ,  but  it  becomes  clear  in  the  Politics  that  the  virtuous  activity  of  the 
philosopher  is  akin  to  that  of  an  unmoved  mover ,  one  who  acts  through  the  directing 
mind  but  towards  no  outside  object,  sophia  emerging  as  a  self-contained,  single¬ 
term  activity  striving  for  the  ideal  what-is,  lacking  nothing  beyond  itself.  Virtue 
and  the  active  life  are  not  avoided  by  the  philosopher  but  perfected;  a  philosopher 
who  seeks  the  isolation  of  contemplation  is  thus  not  inactive  and  without  virtue. 
Indeed,  Aristotle  notes  that  sophia  can  overcome  any  separation  from  the  external 
community,  for  “there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  sections  of  the  state  act  upon 
one  another,”  the  ostensibly  removed  and  inactive  philosophic  portion  of  the 
community  thereby  capable  of  exerting  its  contemplative  virtue  across  the  other 
elements  of  the  state.101  Insofar  as  the  philosopher  is  a  member  of  the  community 
and  chooses  to  do  virtuous  acts,  thought  alone  emerges  as  this  highest  form  of  an 
active,  virtuous  contribution  to  the  state.  The  actual  administration  of  the  polis  falls 
to  the  lesser  phronetic  faculty  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  disenfranchised  class 
of  those  who  perform  necessary  services  for  the  maintenance  of  the  polis,  thereby 
guaranteeing  the  leisure  emphasized  as  requisite  for  both  theoretical  contemplation 
and  its  accompanying  happiness.102 

As  Aristotle  states  of  homo  politicus ,  “he  who  by  nature  and  not  by  mere 
accident  is  without  a  state,  is  either  a  bad  man  or  above  humanity.”103  What  Aristotle 
reveals  is  that  the  goal  of  philosophy  is  to  escape  the  demanding  obligations  of 
the  political  animal  by  means  of  a  divine  reason  that  elevates  the  philosopher  to 
a  position  above  humanity,  to  a  god-like  status  amongst  the  invariable,  eternal 
knowledge  of  sophia.  The  composite  nature  of  human  existence  as  an  embodied 
intellect  prevents  the  absolute  consummation  of  this  ascent  up  the  hierarchy  of 
Being,  yet  the  contemplative  life  achieves  the  closest  result  humanly  possible  in  the 
figure  of  the  philosopher  who  is  homo  politicus  in  name  only,  and  as  an  unmoved 
mover,  is  absolved  of  the  robustly  practical  activity  allotted  to  the  rest  of  humanity. 
Thus  the  problem  posed  by  the  Socratic  legacy  and  the  shadow  of  the  hemlock 
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receives  a  different  solution  in  the  Aristotelian  corpus  than  in  the  Platonic  Republic. 
One  and  many  need  not  be  opposed  in  a  conflict  of  perpetual  tension— the  tension 
that,  if  unchecked,  inexorably  descends  into  the  tyranny  of  unshackled  epithumia 
described  in  Books  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Republic — Aristotelian  contemplative  life 
is  neither  that  of  anti-citizen  nor  philosopher-king,  but,  in  effect,  a  non-citizen, 104 
the  unmoved  mover  who  directs  only  with  the  mind,  and  as  such,  neither  attempts 
to  aggravate  political  rule  nor  seize  it.  Contemplation  requires  leisure,  and  for  a 
philosophical  reason  inextricably  tethered  to  social  and  political  association,  such 
leisure  is  purchased  with  a  division  of  labour  that  absolves  philosophy  of  the 
onerous  practical  activity  allotted  to  the  majority.  Aquinas  echoes  ‘the  Philosopher’ 
on  this  point  by  articulating  a  clear  dualism  of  contemplative  and  material  activity, 
an  emphasis  on  philosophical  practice  as  a  strictly  intelligible,  theoretical  exercise 
best  dissociated  from  the  concrete,  physical  realm:  “exterior  bodily  motions  are 
opposed  to  the  repose  of  contemplation,  which  is  understood  to  be  free  of  exterior 
occupations  [i.e.  is  leisurely]  ...  the  motions  of  intelligible  activities  pertain  to 
the  repose  of  contemplation.”105  Insofar  as  the  philosopher  is  an  embodied  homo 
politicus ,  intelligible  motion  cannot  fully  dispense  with  the  material  motions  of 
the  body  and  the  political  association  proper  to  it.  Yet  contemplative  repose  still 
flees  it  as  a  disturbance,  the  Politics'  robust  obligations  of  virtuous  citizenship  set 
aside  in  favour  of  knowledge  of  the  divine  logos  and  the  life  of  an  unmoved  mover. 
The  philosopher’s  position  within  the  public  sphere  becomes  markedly  contracted, 
choosing  neither  to  confront  practical  society  as  a  gadfly  nor  envision  rational 
control  of  its  every  operation  as  in  the  kallipolis. 

Of  the  Republic ,  Glaucon  admits  that  it  may  only  exist  in  theory,  doubting 
that  it  can  actually  be  found  anywhere  on  earth.  “Perhaps  .  .  .  there  is  a  model  of 
it  in  heaven,”  Socrates  replies.106  The  escape  into  contemplation,  to  the  fantasy 
of  ideals,  emerges  here  as  a  response  to  the  problem  of  the  hemlock,  a  response 
already  evident  in  the  frenzied  dream  of  the  Republic.  Repose  from  the  dangers 
of  the  gadfly  and  anti-citizenship  may  have  been  the  only  option,  philosophy’s 
allegiance  to  a  divine  metaphysic  of  eternal  Being  the  only  remaining  defence 
against  the  madness  of  the  majority.  Apartness  thus  becomes  not  a  condition  of 
the  right  of  social  and  political  criticism,  but  a  survival  technique  as  well.  The 
confluence  of  the  philosophic  with  the  hermetic  is  achieved,  the  burden  of  anti¬ 
citizenship  and  the  crown  of  the  philosopher-king  refused. 


104  What,  then,  of  biography  and  Plato  and  Aristotle’s  involvement  in  political  regimes  at  Syracuse  and 
Macedon  respectively?  Indeed,  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  fled  Athens  later  in  his  life  due  to  rising  anti- 
Macedonian  sentiment,  an  incursion  of  definite  social  and  political  ties  into  the  life  of ‘the  Philosopher’  (Ibid., 
V).  Cautiously,  we  may  conjecture  as  to  the  concomitance  of  such  biography  with  the  reading  pursued  here, 
the  experiences  of  both  men  at  Syracuse  and  Macedon  contributing  to  rather  than  undermining  the  intersection 
between  philosophy  and  politics  detailed  above.  After  all,  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  fled  Athens  “lest ...  the 
Athenians  since  twice  against  philosophy,”  the  shadow  of  the  hemlock  still  hovering  over  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lyceum  (Ibid).  Isolation  and  non-citizenship  would  surely  be  sought  as  an  alternative  to  such  turbulence. 

105  Aquinas,  Thomas,  1998.  “Selected  Writings.”  Ed.  and  Trans,  by  Ralph  Mclnemy.  Toronto:  Penguin,  pg.  697 

106  Cooper  et  al,  Ibid.,  Republic  592b 
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Postscript 

During  the  telling  of  the  allegory  of  the  cave  in  the  Republic ,  Glaucon  asks 
Socrates  about  the  response  of  the  philosopher  “when  he  reminds  himself  of  his 
first  dwelling  place”  and  “fellow  prisoners”  after  his  lengthy  and  toilsome  ascent 
to  what-is.107  According  to  the  Republic ,  after  the  ascent,  the  philosopher  pities  the 
denizens  of  the  cave  and  resolves  upon  descending  once  more  and  again  taking 
the  very  seat  that  was  the  apparatus  of  his  ignorance  and  confinement  amongst 
the  shadows.  From  his  old  seat,  the  philosopher  struggles  to  adjust  his  eyes  to  the 
darkness,  and  forced  once  more  to  compete  with  the  others  in  assessing  the  play 
of  images,  invites  ridicule  from  his  former  companions.  Those  dwelling  in  the 
cave  laugh  at  the  philosopher’s  inability  to  see  what  for  them  is  obvious,  and,  as 
Socrates  conjectures,  should  the  philosopher  in  his  loneliness  and  isolation  attempt 
to  free  his  fellows  and  again  “travel  upward”  to  the  sunlight,  “wouldn’t  they  kill 
him?”108 

The  answer  is  yes,  as  the  Platonic  oeuvre  has  already  detailed  and  Glaucon 
takes  as  obvious.  In  spite  of  the  probability  of  his  death,  the  philosopher  descends 
once  more  to  confront  the  shadows  arresting  the  cave’s  remaining  prisoners  and 
lead  them  upwards.  What  the  heroism  of  this  image  conceals  is  that  in  the  kallipolis 
only  a  select  few  are  permitted  to  seek  the  sun,  those  “best  natures”  compelled  “to 
reach  the  study  we  said  before  is  the  most  important,  namely,  to  make  the  ascent 
and  see  the  good,”  the  grand  Form  from  which  all  others  derive  their  metaphysical 
superiority.109  The  imperative  of  the  return  facilitates  the  redemption  of  the  few, 
for  civic  harmony  is  ultimately  sharing  “with  each  other  the  benefits  that  each 
class  can  confer  on  the  community.”110  Philosophy  in  the  Republic  is  ultimately 
sustained  by  the  just  ‘having  and  doing  of  one’s  own,’  a  division  of  intellectual 
and  physical  labour  that  separates  those  who  can  “tolerate  or  accept ...  the  reality 
of  each  thing  itself’  and  those  deemed  irrevocably  mired  in  the  “corresponding 
many.”* * 111  Tripartite  balance  of  society  is  predicated  upon  a  logos  which  leaves 
those  so  suited  to  the  darkness.  Beyond  even  the  plethora  of  totalitarian  deceptions 
detailed  in  Book  V  of  the  Republic ,  the  vivisection  of  intellectual  and  physical 
activity  presupposed  by  the  kallipolis  finds  here  its  cruellest  instance  of  repression 
through  an  institutionalized — even  if  supposedly  just  and  beneficial — compulsion 
to  be  ‘naturally’  useful  to  the  social  and  political  aggregate.112  Ascent  cannot  be 
allotted  to  everyone,  for  “the  majority  cannot  be  philosophic.”113  The  return  to  the 
cave  thus  always  conceals  an  element  of  domination.  As  such,  Plato  describes  the 


107  Ibid.,  Republic,  516c 

108  Ibid.,  Republic,  517a 

1 09  Ibid.,  Republic,  5 1 9c 

1 1 0  Ibid.,  Republic,  5 1 9e 

1 1 1  Ibid.,  Republic  493e 

112  Ibid.,  Republic,  420b-c,  5 1 9e 

1 13  Ibid.,  Republic,  494a 
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alternative  social  and  political  configurations  of  the  polis  with  all  of  the  horror 
befitting  the  madness  of  the  majority  in  daring  to  topple  his  noetic  regime.  To  let 
the  others  out  of  the  cave  is  to  invite  chaos. 

What  the  movements  from  out  of  and  back  into  the  cave  could  be  said  to 
allegorize  are  the  first  major  stages  of  the  dialectic  of  the  hemlock,  the  shifting 
of  the  site  of  philosophy  from  out  of  the  agora  to  the  light  of  the  Academy,  the 
movement  from  the  gadfly  to  the  Republic  to  the  Aristotelian  non-citizen.  Only  the 
worthy  philosophers  may  see  the  sun  and  escape  the  primitive  existence  endured 
by  the  majority  in  the  cave,  fleeing  from  the  public  space  filled  by  the  deafening, 
many-headed  babble  of  images  to  the  isolated  solarium  of  contemplation  afforded 
by  the  parapets  of  the  Academy  and  a  life  of  leisure.  Understood  as  such,  the 
shapes  or  forms  of  the  philosopher  encountered  thus  far  emerge  as  movements  of 
a  dialectic  initiated  as  a  response  to  the  originary  problem  of  philosophy,  that  of 
the  hemlock  reserved  by  society  for  the  lips  of  the  philosopher  who  would  dare 
to  outwardly  oppose  them.  Its  two  terms,  its  negative  and  positive  poles,  are  the 
i  simultaneous  separability  and  inseparability  of  the  philosopher  from  the  greater 
social  and  political  majority,  his  or  her  concurrent  difference  (singularity)  and 
sameness  (totality)  with  the  doxic  many. 

The  Aristotelian-cww-Thomistic  notion  of  contemplative  repose  absolutely 
removed  from  the  disruptive,  external  bodily  motions  opposed  to  philosophical 
thought  illustrates  an  isolationism  adopted  by  philosophy  in  the  wake  of  the 
hemlock  as  a  means  of  survival,  one  which  maintains  the  weakest,  most  threadbare 
tie  possible  to  the  activities  proper  to  the  social  consciousness  of  homo  politicus. 
Divine  metaphysics  is  first  philosophy,  all  other  modes  of  examination  deficient. 
While  the  role  of  the  gadfly  also  entailed  an  alienation  from  the  normative  sphere 
of  citizenship,  its  foundation  was  its  critical  negativity  towards  manifest  political 
society,  and  not  its  avoidance — an  active  opposition  that  made  Socrates  at  once 
distinct  from  the  Athenian  majority  and  deeply  entangled  with  them.  Perhaps  Plato 
understood  this  all  too  readily,  and  rather  than  attempting  to  establish  the  kallipolis 
as  an  effective  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  hemlock,  developed  the  Republic 
as  the  consummate  example  of  one  of  his  teacher’s  defining  traits — irony.  As 
the  hypothesis  of  a  collision  between  philosophical  knowledge  and  political  life, 
the  kallipolis  betrays  its  own  impossibility  with  its  vivid  blueprint  of  totalitarian 
horror  in  the  name  of  nous.  Far  from  ideal,  it  gazes  at  us  with  a  grotesqueness  that 
for  Plato  may  have  served  only  to  underscore  the  absolute  incommensurability  of 
the  philosopher  with  the  wider  societal  sphere.  Faced  with  the  choice  between  the 
two  nightmares  of  the  hemlock  and  the  kallipolis ,  Aristotle  exempts  philosophy 
from  the  robust  political  obligation  he  posits  as  civic  virtue  in  the  Politics  and 
initiates  what  might  be  called  the  ‘classical’  or  even  ‘metaphysical’  function 
for  philosophy,  a  withdrawal  into  the  confines  of  serene,  private  contemplation 
that  views  the  political  as  a  “ department  of  science ”  to  be  commented  upon  as 
a  detached  observer  beyond  the  fray.114  Fossilized  by  a  theoretical  hierarchy  that 
views  the  practical  as  a  subordinate  appendage  of  human  existence  inadequate 


114  McKeon,  Richard,  (ed.)  2001 .  “The  Basic  Works  of  Aristotle.”  Toronto:  Modern  Library.  Politics  1252a20- 
1  (my  emphasis) 
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before  divine  metaphysics,  the  philosophical  experience  is  no  longer  political  as  it 
was  for  Socrates — the  political  becomes  a  philosophical  experience,  and  a  lesser 
quality  one  at  that.  Formally,  philosophy  remains  the  negative  of  the  social  and 
political  majority,  yet  it  is  an  empty  formalism  that  sits  dormant  outside  the  “the 
seriousness,  the  suffering,  the  patience,  and  the  labour”  proper  to  the  dialectical 
negative."5  Philosophy  once  set  this  task  for  itself  and  may  do  (or  might  have 
already  done)  so  again. 

The  cessation  of  dialectical  unrest  is  not  its  resolution,  but  merely  its  deferral. 
The  challenge  of  the  Republic  is  not  only  to  define  and  defend  the  just  life,  but 
also  to  merge  philosophy  with  politics,  the  theoretical  with  the  practical — to  not 
only  interpret  the  world  but  perhaps  change  it  as  well.  Whatever  Plato’s  intentions 
in  posing  such  a  challenge,  it  remains  open,  and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as 
the  hemlock  looms  over  philosophical  discourse  as  an  unresolved  trauma  that 
preserves  the  trace  of  a  cleft  between  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  society  it  proposes 
to  benefit. 


Glossary 

Note:  this  glossary  relies  heavily  on  a  piece  spuriously  attributed  to  Plato  known  as 
the  Definitions ,  likely  “formulated  and  discussed  in  Plato’s  Academy  in  the  middle 
years  of  the  fourth  century”  (Cooper  et  al.,  1677).  As  Professor  Hutchinson  notes, 
the  text  is  “especially  liable  to  corruption”  with  the  result  that  his  translation  and 
reconstruction  of  the  piece  relies  on  a  certain  amount  of  “guesswork”  {Ibid.,  1678). 
Thus  rather  than  providing  an  absolutely  authoritative  account  of  the  terms  below, 
the  aim  of  this  section  is  primarily  to  clarify  the  major  ancient  Greek  terms  utilized 
above  and  introduce  their  meaning  in  general  philosophical  parlance. 


doxa :  “opinion:  conception  which  is  open  to  persuasion  by  reason; 
fluctuation  in  reasoning;  the  thinking  which  is  led  by  reason  to  the  false 
as  well  as  the  true”  {Ibid.,  Def.  414c).  This  formulation  most  exactly  suits 
the  aforementioned  ‘three  ways’  interpretation  of  Parmenides  and  Plato’s 
account  of  the  opinable  at  Rep.  479d.  What  I  take  to  be  essential  to  the 
many  proliferations  of  doxa  examined  here  is:  i)  its  alterable,  fluctuating 
character  that  precludes  it  from  the  consistency  of  logos  and  ii)  its 
personification  as  a  faculty  of  the  majority  deficient  to  the  philosopher  and 
his/her  knowledge  of  sophia.  In  the  Republic ,  this  deficiency  is  reflected 
in  social  and  political  subservience  to  the  commands  of  philosophy. 


hex  is:  “state:  disposition  of  the  soul  on  account  of  which  people  are  said 
to  be  of  a  certain  sort”  {Ibid.,  Def.  414c). 


115  Hegel,  G.W.F.,  1977.  “The  Phenomenology  of  Spirit.”  Trans,  by  A.V.  Miller.  Toronto:  OUP.  §19 
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logos’,  “speech:  voice  articulated  in  letters  capable  of  indicating  each 
existing  thing;  linguistic  sound  compounded  of  nouns  and  verbs,  without 
music”  {Ibid.,  Def.  414d).  I  often  use  logos  more  broadly  as  the  account  or 
ability  to  account  philosophically  for  what-is,  or  that  which  is  necessarily 
the  case  over  and  above  contingent  opinion  or  doxa. 


phronesis :  “practical  wisdom:  the  ability  which  by  itself  is  productive  of 
human  happiness;  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  bad;  the  knowledge 
that  produces  happiness;  the  disposition  by  which  we  judge  what  is  to  be 
done  and  what  is  not  to  be  done”  {Ibid.,  Def.  41  Id).  More  specifically  in 
Aristotle,  the  calculative  faculty  of  the  rational  portion  of  the  soul  that 
fosters  “a  reasoned  and  true  state  of  capacity  to  act  with  regard  to  human 
goods”  (Mckeon,  Ibid.,  EN  1 140b20-l). 


pistis:  “faith:  the  conception  that  things  are  as  they  appear  to  one;  firmness 
of  character”  {Def.  413c).  Found  on  Plato’s  analogy  of  the  divided  line  as 
“sovereign”  of  the  visible  section,  the  “originals  of . . .  images”  produced 
by  imagination  [eikasia]  (Cooper  et  al.,  Ibid.,  Rep.  509dff). 


polis:  “city-state:  the  place  of  residence  of  a  number  of  men  who  follow 
decisions  made  in  common;  a  number  of  men  being  under  the  same  law” 
{Ibid.,  Def.  415c).  More  often  kallipolis ,  specifically  the  ideal  city-state 
discussed  in  the  Republic. 

sophia:  “wisdom:  non-hypothetical  knowledge;  knowledge  of  what 
always  exists;  knowledge  which  contemplates  the  cause  of  beings”  {Ibid., 
Def.  414b). 


thumos :  “passion:  forceful  impulse  of  the  non-rational  part  of  the  soul, 
without  being  ordered  by  reasoning  and  thought”  {Ibid.,  Def.  41 5e). 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  defend  and  develop  Kant’s  views  on  spatial 
intuition.1 2  The  paper  will  be  structured  as  follows:  §1  briefly  explains  Kant’s 
position  on  space  and  an  important  set  of  objections  which  the  paper  will  address 
in  some  detail.  §2  parses  Kant’s  relevant  arguments  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
that  space  is  represented  a  priori,  and  develops  my  own  view  on  how  I  think  a 
priority  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  order  to  adequately  deal  with  the  objections 
discussed  in  §1.  §3  analyses  Kant’s  views  on  the  intuitive  nature  of  spatial 
representation  and  further  develops  a  defence  of  Kant’s  position.  §4  responds  to 
an  important  objection  to  the  approach  I  will  take  in  interpreting  Kant.  §5  offers 
some  brief  conclusions. 


l.  The  Problem  of  Non-Euclidean  Geometry 

Kant’s  view  about  space  is  that  it  is  a  form  of  our  sensibility  and  that  we 
represent  it  intuitively  a  priori?  Some  reasons  that  Kant’s  position  on  space  requires 
defending  is  due  to  the  advent  of  conceptually  coherent  non-Euclidean  geometries 
and  the  empirical  claim  of  Einstein’s  General  Theory  of  Relativity  (hereafter 
GRT),  that  space  is  actually  non-Euclidean.  These  are  both  problematic  for  Kant 
because  he  claims  that  space  is  necessarily  Euclidean.  I  will  defend  Kant  against 
both  objections  by  charitably  interpreting  his  relevant  arguments  and  amplifying 
his  views  on  a  priority  and  intuitive  representation. 

According  to  Kant,  we  represent  space  a  priori.  Furthermore,  when  we 
represent  space  a  priori ,  we  represent  it  as  having  a  structure.  Kant’s  views  about 
this  structure  links  his  position  closely  to  the  science  of  the  day.  Specifically,  he 
claims  that  our  representation  of  space  is  3-D  Euclidean.3  For  Kant,  a  priority 
includes  necessity  by  definition.4  Therefore,  according  to  Kant,  it  is  necessary  that 


1  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  I  will  focus  exclusively  on  space,  leaving  aside  considerations  of  time. 

2  Exactly  what  it  means  for  something  to  be  a  form  of  our  sensibility  and  to  be  represented  intuitively  a  priori 
will  be  addressed  throughout  the  paper.  Much  of  what  constitutes  an  adequate  defence  of  Kant’s  position  in 
this  case  will  be  an  explanation  of  what  Kant’s  terminology  means  in  more  modem  parlance.  His  philosophical 
vocabulary  is  highly  idiosyncratic. 

3  Kant,  Immanuel,  2006.  “The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.”  Trans.  By  Paul  Guyer  and  Allen  W.  Wood.  New  York- 
CUP.  B16,  B41 

4  Kant’s  views  about  necessity  and  a  priority  are  too  full  assess  here.  Very  briefly  though,  Kant’s  position 
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space  is  3-D  Euclidean. 

The  advent  of  non-Euclidean  geometries  challenges  Kant’s  necessity  claim. 
Hanna  (2001)  explains  this  challenge  in  the  following  helpful  way:  “It  is  argued 
that  the  very  fact  of  consistent  non-Euclidean  geometries. ..shows  immediately 
that  the  [necessity  of  space  being  3-Dimensional  and  Euclidean]  is  false.  Not  only 
that... but  assuming  that  Einstein’s  [GRT]  is  true,  it  follows  that  space  is  actually 
non-Euclidean  (with  variable  curvature).”* * * * 5  Contrary  to  this  argument,  my  view  is 
that  Kant’s  views  on  space  need  not  be  abandoned  in  face  of  these  challenges.  In 
order  to  substantiate  this  claim,  first  I  will  discuss  Kant’s  arguments  that  space 
is  represented  a  priori.  Then  I  will  further  explain  a  priority  is  and  how  it  is 
functioning  in  Kant’s  system. 


2.  Kant  on  A  Priority 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 6 
reveals  that  Kant  makes  no  recourse  whatsoever  to  the  Euclidean  structure  of  space 
in  establishing  his  conclusions.  This  is  relevant  because  if  Kant’s  arguments  for  the 
a  priority  of  space  are  sound,  then  simply  dismissing  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic 
altogether  in  light  of  the  aforementioned  mathematical  and  scientific  discoveries 
might  be  too  hasty  and  uncharitable.7 8  As  I  mentioned  above,  Kant’s  views  on  the 
necessary  structure  of  space  fall  out  of  his  considerations  of  a  priority.  For  the 
purposes  of  a  basic  understanding  of  a  priority ,  Kant  says  cognition  is  a  priori  if  it 
occurs  absolutely  independently  of  sensory  experience.8  9 

§2. 1  reconstructs  Kant’s  arguments  that  space  is  a  priori.  §2.2  offers  an  analysis 
of  a  priority  which  will  serve  to  bolster  Kant’s  position  against  the  objections  from 
non-Euclidean  geometry. 


is  a  departure  from  the  dialectic  between  empiricists  and  rationalists  who  both  agree  on  the  following:  there 

are  contingent  a  posterori  judgments  w  hich  express  synthetic  truths  and  necessary  a  priori  judgments  which 

express  analytic  truths.  Analytic  truths  are  ones  that  can  be  derived  from  the  conceptual  structure  of  the  subject- 

predicate  form  of  a  proposition.  Synthetic  truths  are  ampliative  in  that  they  generate  new  knowledge  that  is 
not  contained  by  concepts.  Sensory  experience  is  usually  what  provides  this  amplification.  Kant  denies  this 
exclusive  disjunction  by  claiming  that  there  are  synthetic  a  priori  truths.  Indeed  the  entire  task  of  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  is  to  elucidate  the  conditions  of  possibility  for  judgments  of  this  kind  (B19).  What  they  all  do 
agree  upon  is  that  if  p  is  a  priori,  it  is  necessary.  I  will  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  about  a  priority  in  §3. 

5  Hanna,  Robert,  2001.  “Kant  and  the  Foundations  of  Analytic  Philosophy.”  New  York:  OUP.  pg.  270-1 

6  Specifically,  the  Metaphysical  Exposition  of  the  B-Edition.  I  am  grateful  to  Professor  Arthur  Ripstein’s 
lectures  on  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  for  a  good  deal  of  inspiration  and  assistance  in  formulating  my  views 
on  this  part  of  the  First  Critique. 

7  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  developments  do  not  present  significant  difficulties  for  Kant’s  position,  but  only 
to  suggest  that  the  problem  demands  more  attention  than  a  simple  dismissal  of  Kant’s  views. This  has  been  the 
strategy  of  many  Neo-Kantian  philosophers,  not  to  mention  the  implicit  drive  behind  much  of  logicism.  See 
Hanna  (2001 )  for  an  excellent  treatment  of  these  issues. 

8  Kant,  Ibid.,  B3 

j  9  I  will  develop  this  claim  in  much  more  detail  in  §2.2 
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2.1  Kants  Arguments  that  Space  is  A  Priori 

Argument  (1)  B38:  The  main  purpose  of  this  argument  is  to  refute  the  rationalist 
views  of  philosophers  in  the  Leibniz- Wolff  tradition  who  hold  that  our  representation 
of  space  can  be  derived  from  our  understanding  of  spatial  relations  that  obtain 
between  objects.  Contrary  to  this  view,  Kant  claims  that,  “...in  order  for  certain 
sensations  to  be  related  to  something  outside  me  (i.e.  to  something  in  another  place 
in  space  from  that  in  which  I  find  myself),  thus  in  order  for  me  to  represent  them 
as  outside  one  another,  thus  not  merely  as  different  but  as  in  different  places,  the 
representation  of  space  must  already  be  their  ground.”  So,  Kant  is  trying  to  show 
that  the  relations  presupposed  by  the  rationalist  as  the  means  for  deriving  space 
themselves  presuppose  spatial  representation.  The  following  reconstruction  will 
help  clarify  Kant’s  position: 

la.  The  representation  of  space  is  presupposed  by  the  representation 
of  objects  as  being  outside  of  me  or  outside  of  each  other  in  different 
places. mx 

Kant  thinks  that  in  order  for  spatial  relations  between  objects  to  obtain,  there 
must  be  a  prior  representation  of  the  actual  spaces  inhabited  by  those  objects.  In 
addition  to  this  prior  representation,  Kant  also  thinks  that: 

lb.  Spatial  relations  are  of  a  different  sort  than  the  relations  of  difference 
between  things  we  experience  and  are  not  derivable  from  the  latter. 

(lb)  makes  the  further  anti-rationalist  claim  that  the  spatial  relations  the 
Lebnizian- Wolffian  philosopher  would  want  to  derive  from  our  experience  of 
objects  not  only  presuppose  spatial  relations  but  are  just  different  in  kind  from  the 
relations  we  perceive  as  obtaining  between  objects.  Warren’s  (1998)  analysis  of 
(la)  and  (lb)  is  very  helpful  for  understanding  how  Kant  thinks  he  can  derive  the 
a  priority  of  space  from  these  two  claims. 

Warren  explains  that  Kant’s  point  is  that  in  order  to  represent  objects  as  being 
spatially  related,  I  must  have  a  representation  of  the  particular  places  those  objects 
occupy.  He  supports  this  interpretation  by  considering  a  representation  of  the 
‘brighter  than’  relation  between  objects.  This  is  an  empirical  relational  concept. 
This  means  that  based  on  encounters  I  have  with  particulars  which  demonstrate 
varying  degrees  of  brightness,  I  can  abstract  from  these  to  form  a  further  conceptual 


10  Warren,  Daniel,  1998.  “Kant  and  the  Apriority  of  Space.”  The  Philosophical  Review.  Vol.  107,  102:  179-224. 
pgs.  197  ff. 

1 1  The  first  premise  of  this  argument  has  been  notoriously  difficult  to  interpret  as  Kant  has  been  accused  of 
asserting  a  tautology  or  trying  to  prove  too  much.  Kant’s  view  might  be  construed  as  a  tautology  because  it 
claims  that  in  order  to  represent  things  as  being  spatially  related  I  must  already  have  a  representation  of  space. 

It  allegedly  seems  to  prove  too  much  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  stopping  someone 
from  saying  that  in  order  to  represent  an  abstract  relation  R  between  two  objects,  one  must  already  have  an  a 
priori  representation  of  R.  I  do  not  think  these  objections  hold  much  weight  and  so  will  not  give  them  much 
consideration.  Warren  (1998)  gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  these  views  and  I  follow  his  formulation  of  the  first 
premise. 
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representation  of  one  particular  being  brighter  than  another. 

In  addition  to  using  the  ‘brighter  than’  relational  concept  to  form  judgments 
about  sets  of  particulars,  I  can  also  form  a  higher-order  representation  of  a 
‘brightness  space.’  Brightness-space  is  an  abstract  spectrum  in  which  particulars 
can  be  arranged  in  tenns  of  the  degree  to  which  they  instantiate  the  concept  of 
brightness.12  In  addition  to  bearing  brighter  than  relations  to  each  other  in  the 
brightness-space,  instances  also  bear  relations  to  places  in  brightness  space  which 
they  happen  to  occupy. 

The  upshot  of  these  considerations  is  that  in  order  to  represent  ‘^brighter 
than’  between  a  and  b,  I  do  not  need  to  form  the  higher  order  representation  of 
brightness-space.  The  ‘brighter  than’  relation  can  be  abstracted  from  experience. 
The  higher  order  representation  of  brightness-space  is  a  means  of  schematizing 
the  relations  which  obtain  between  particulars.  It  is  not  necessary  for  representing 
them.  However,  Warren  points  out  that,  “. .  .it  is  in  precisely  this  respect  that  spatial 
and  temporal  relations  (for  example:  outside,  alongside,  successive,  simultaneous) 
differ  from  a  relation  like  ‘brighter  than.’  When  we  represent  objects  as  bearing 
a  spatial  relation  to  one  another  (for  example,  being  outside  of  one  another), 
we  presuppose  a  representation  of  the  space  these  objects  are  in.”13  In  order  to 
represent  an  object’s  relation  to  another  object,  we  must  first  represent  the  spaces 
those  objects  occupy. 

With  these  considerations  of  a  prior  representation  (la)  and  a  principled 
difference  in  the  manner  of  relations  involved  (lb),  Kant  concludes: 

lc.  “ Space  is  not  an  empirical  concept  that  has  been  drawn  from  outer 

experiences.  ” 

This  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  (la)  and  (lb)  because  the  relations  that 
obtain  between  objects  from  which  the  rationalist  think  spatial  representation  is  be 
derived  already  presuppose  spatial  representation. 

Argument  (2)  A24/B39:  This  argument  shows  Kant  arguing  on  his  own  terms 
rather  than  just  responding  to  his  rationalist  contemporaries.  It  establishes  the  a 
priority  of  space  by  demonstrating  that  a  representation  of  space  is  a  precondition 
for  having  thoughts  of  appearing  objects.14  It  is  properly  transcendental  in  the  sense 
that  it  establishes  that  space  is  a  condition  of  possibility  for  thinking  about  objects 
of  appearance.  Kant’s  first  claim  is  that: 

2a.  One  can  never  represent  that  there  is  no  space. 

The  idea  here  is  that  space  is  deeply  constitutive  for  the  possibility  of  our 


12  Ibid.,  pg.  198 

13  Ibid.,  pgs.  201-2 

14  I  will  say  some  more  about  an  appearing  object  below. 
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cognizing  anything.  We  do  not  have  any  idea  what  it  would  mean  to  represent 
the  absence  of  space.  There  are  plenty  of  ideas  that  we  might  think  which  do  not 
necessarily  include  space.  Kant  is  not  claiming  that  we  can’t  think  without  space. 
However,  Kant  is  saying  that  we  cannot  represent  that  no  space  exists.  In  regards 
to  the  objects  that  so  happen  to  occupy  a  given  space,  Kant  thinks  that: 

2b.  One  can  think  that  there  are  no  objects  in  space. 

The  conjunction  of  (2a)  and  (2b)  present  a  problem.  The  problem  is  that  Kant 
uses  two  different  terms:  he  describes  the  representation  of  space  (2a)  and  thinking 
of  objects  (2b).  How  these  terms  relate  is  not  clear.  Therefore,  clarification  of  how 
these  terms  are  deployed  will  help  make  the  force  of  Kant’s  argument  clearer. 

In  (2b),  when  Kant  uses  the  term  ‘thinking’  he  means  something 
epistemologically  non-committal.  A  thought  which  has  commitment  to  the  world 
by  having  reference  to  a  given  sensory  manifold  is  a  cognition.  A  given  manifold 
is  a  passively  received  array  of  particulars,  objects  or  qualities  from  an  agent’s 
environment.  For  humans,  all  given  manifolds  are  sensible.  So,  we  can  have 
thoughts  of  many  things  like  Noumena,  God,  Freedom  and  Immortality,  but  we 
cannot  have  cognition  of  them  since  they  are  not  sensibly  given.  Further,  not  only 
can  we  think  of  things  that  do  not  have  a  sensible  manifold  but  we  can  also  think 
the  absence  of  things  that  do.  Even  though  there  just  are  objects  in  space  outside  of 
us  that  we  represent,  we  can  think  that  they  are  not  so  present. 

When  Kant  uses  the  term  ‘representation’  in  regards  to  space  he  means 
something  very  specific.  Kant’s  claim  here  is  that  the  very  possibility  of  thinking  \ 
that  there  are  no  objects  appearing  in  space  requires  an  intuitive  representation 
of  space.15  This  is  because  an  appearance  cannot  be  separated  from  immediately 
encountering  it  as  a  singularly  and  passively  given  element  of  a  spatiotemporal 
manifold.  For  Kant,  we  only  have  cognition  of  appearances,  not  of  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves  (noumena).  So,  an  object  for  us  is  always  an  appearing 
object.  Thus,  an  object  just  is  that  which  is  encountered  in  a  passively  given 
spatiotemporal  manifold.  This  is  the  reason  I  have  been  qualifying  my  account 
of  objective  representation  in  terms  of  appearance.  An  appearance  is  always  of  a 
spatiotemporally  conditioned  particular.  So  Kant  concludes: 

2c.  Space  is  the,  “  ...condition  of  the  possibility  of  appearances.  ” 

An  appearance  cannot  be  separated  from  a  spatiotemporal  manifold,  even 
if  all  we  are  representing  is  its  absence.  The  absence  of  an  appearing  object  is 
still  an  object  located  in  a  spatiotemporal  manifold  that  does  not  appear  to  us  in 
space.  Thus,  to  think  the  absence  of  an  apparent  object  already  implies  an  intuitive 
representation  of  space. 


15  1  will  say  a  good  deal  more  about  intuitive  representation  in  §3.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  important  to  be  clear 
that  an  intuition  is  a  necessary  component  of  a  cognition  (the  other  necessary  component  is  conceptual  unity). 

As  I  have  just  explained,  thinking  is  a  very  abstract  form  of  representation.  Cognition  is  a  more  concrete  form  of  j 
representation  because  it  demands  a  passively  given  sensible  manifold. 
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Having  outlined  Kant’s  arguments  for  the  a  priority  of  space  it  is  important  to 
note  that  nowhere  has  Kant  made  any  essential  reference  to  its  Euclidean  structure 
in  establishing  his  conclusions.  I  will  now  examine  some  different  ways  in  which 
Kant  is  using  this  idea  and  how  these  relate  to  the  objections. 


2.2  The  Varieties  of  the  A  Priori16 

As  I  mentioned  briefly  above,  Kant  defines  a  priority  in  terms  of  a  cognition 
which,  “occur[s]  absolutely  independent  of  experience.”17  There  are,  however, 

:  different  ways  in  which  something  might  be  independent  of  experience.  Specifically, 

|  there  are  at  least  three  different  ways  that  Kant  is  using  the  term  a  priori  in  the 
First  Critique  A  A  proposition  p  would  be  independent  of  experience  if:  (I)  a  belief 
!  that  p  requires  no  recourse  to  sensory  experience  for  its  epistemic  justification;  (II) 
i  p  is  the  product  of  only  an  innate  faculty  or,  (III)  p  is  a  boundary  condition19  for  the 
1  possibility  of  thought  about  the  world  outside  of  us.  Kant  wants  all  three  senses  to 
5  cohere  as  differing  descriptions  of  one  over-arching  sense  of  a  priority  contained 
;  within  the  general  definition.20  In  my  view,  only  (I)  need  cause  any  concern  about 
;  retaining  Kant’s  arguments  regarding  the  intuitive  a  priority  of  space.  Therefore, 
j  after  explaining  the  three  different  sense  of  a  priority ,  I  will  explore  the  main  issue 
{  with  the  problematic  sense  and  set  the  groundwork  for  a  positive  proposal  which 
f  integrates  the  remaining  two  senses. 


s 


y 
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(I)  The  a  priori  as  epistemic  justification:  This  sense  of  a  priority  is  the  most 
problematic  and  arises  out  of  Kant’s  use  of  the  term  quid juris  in  the  Transcendental 
Deduction.  This  is  a  legal  term  which  refers  to  a  derivation  in  terms  of  right  rather 
than  of  fact  ( quid  facti).  In  the  context  of  Kant’s  transcendental  turn,  he  is  trying 
to  explain  how  it  is  that  we  are  justified  in  applying  the  categories  to  experience. 
In  that  regard,  Kant  claims  that,  “Among  the  many  concepts... that  constitute  the 
very  mixed  fabric  of  human  cognition,  there  are  some  that  are...  destined  for  pure 
use  a  priori  (completely  independently  of  all  experience),  and  these  always  require 
a  deduction  of  their  entitlement...”21  Kant’s  project  is  to  substantiate  the  categories 
as  a  priori  sources  of  knowledge  (i.e.  that  we  are  justified  in  formulating  beliefs 
on  the  basis  of  them)  by  showing  that  they  are  necessary  for  us  to  conceptually 
organize  the  manifolds  of  the  sensible  given.  On  this  view,  p  is  a  priori  if  belief  in 
the  truth  of  p  can  be  epistemologically  justified  without  recourse  to  the  affordances 


16  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Paul  Franks  for  instructive  discussions  on  the  distinctions  I  am  about  to  deploy. 

17  Kant,  Ibid.,  B3 


18  There  is  a  long  history  of  Kant  scholarship  which  seeks  to  focus  exclusively  on  one  sense  at  the  exclusion 
or  dismissal  of  all  others.  While  I  do  not  distance  myself  entirely  from  this  strategy  in  what  follows,  I  will 
take  it  as  a  given  that  Kant  thinks  that  a  priority  can  mean  different  things  depending  on  what  aspect  of  our 
representational  capacities  are  being  explicated  -  i.e.  intuitions,  imagination,  categories  and  judgments  are  all 
different  dimensions  of  our  transcendental  psychology  which  possess  a  priority  in  different  ways. 


19  I  will  clarify  what  this  term  means  precisely  in  what  follows. 


)f 


20  Ibid,  B3 

21  Ibid.,  A85 
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of  sensory  experience.22 

(II)  The  a  priori  as  innateness:  a  priority  on  this  view  refers  to  an  innate 
cognitive  capacity  or  any  proposition  derived  from  such  a  capacity.  This  is  most 
clearly  explicated  in  Kant’s  discussion  of  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  imagination: 
“Synthesis  in  general  is... the  mere  effect  of  the  imagination,  of  a  blind  though 
indispensible  function  of  the  soul ,  without  which  we  would  have  no  cognition  at 
all...”23  (emphasis  added).  Kant  further  explains  that,  “Imagination  is  the  faculty 
for  representing  an  object  even  without  its  presence  in  intuition. ..the  imagination 
is  to  this  extent  a  faculty  for  determining  the  sensibility  a  priori ...”24  (first  emphasis 
added).  Here,  a  priority  is  described  in  terms  of  an  innate  cognitive  activity 
deployed  by  our  imaginative  faculty.  Such  faculties  give  us  the  ability  to  represent 
objects  even  in  their  physical  absence  and  form  judgments  and  beliefs,  a  priori. 

(III)  The  a  priori  as  a  boundary  condition:  Kant  makes  use  of  this  sense  most 
specifically  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic.  There  he  says  that:  “...if  I  separate 
from  the  representation  of  a  body  that  which  the  understanding  thinks  about  it... as 
well  as  that  which  belongs  to  sensation. ..something  from  this  empirical  intuition 
is  still  left  for  me,  namely  extension  and  form.  These  belong  to  the  pure  intuition, 
which  occurs  a  priori ,  even  without  an  actual  object  of  the  sense  or  sensation,  as 
a  mere  form  of  sensibility  in  the  mind.”25  I  have  already  shown  why  Kant  thinks 
that  without  this  a  priori  representation  of  space  we  would  have  no  ground  for 
our  representations  of  objects  outside  of  us.  So,  Kant  concludes  that  space  is,  “... 
the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  appearances.”26  A  priority  is  in  this  sense  is  a 
boundary  condition  for  the  possibility  of  appearances  being  represented  at  all.27 

In  regards  to  the  challenge  from  non-Euclidean  geometry  and  GRT,  my 
contention  is  that  Kant’s  theory  of  space  must  only  be  abandoned  if  we  conceive 
of  a  priority  exclusively  in  terms  of  (I).  If  space  necessarily  possesses  3-D 
Euclidean  structure  and  we  conceive  its  a  priority  in  terms  of  justified  knowledge 
claims,  then  we  have  no  grounds  to  integrate  empirical  discoveries  like  those  of 
GRT.  This  is  because  our  supposed  a  priori  knowledge  that  space  is  necessarily 
Euclidean  is  directly  challenged  by  other  consistent  a  priori  models  of  space  being 


22  Importantly,  by  way  of  anticipating  an  important  contrast  with  (II)  and  (III),  this  sense  of  a  priority  says 
nothing  as  to  how  the  categories  are  acquired  or  generated. 

23  Ibid.,  A78 

24  Ibid,  B151-2 

25  Ibid,  A21 

26  Ibid,  B39 

27  Before  explaining  how  these  distinctions  can  be  deployed  to  deal  with  the  aforementioned  objections,  note 
on  my  choice  of  this  term  boundary  condition  is  in  order.  One  might  ask,  why  not  characterize  this  sense  of  a 
priority  in  terms  of  a  necessary  condition?  The  reason  is  that  necessity  does  not  account  for  the  transcendental 
dimension  of  Kant’s  account.  So,  q  is  a  necessary  condition  for  p  if  it  is  the  case  that  if  ~q  obtains  then  ~p 
obtains.  However,  this  relationship  does  not  fully  capture  the  constitutive  nature  of  Kant’s  theory  of  space 
and  time  which  makes  his  view  a  species  of  idealism.  The  sense  of  a  priority  that  I  am  trying  to  explicate  is 
concerned  with  the  very  possibility  of  cognizing  an  object.  In  this  way,  it  is  more  concrete  then  the  abstractness 
of  object  language  variables  like  p  and  q  which  more  than  satisfy  the  inferential  norms  of  a  system  like  Kant’s 
General  Logic  or  modem  symbolic  logic. 
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non-Euclidean.  Further  these  coherent  non-Euclidean  models  are  then  coupled 
with  an  a  posterori  claim  that  space  is  in  fact  non-Euclidean.  At  this  point  we 
can  either  ignore  the  objections  or  reject  Kant’s  (I)  notion  of  a  priority.  Trust  in 
the  affordances  of  the  scientific  method  strongly  suggests  that  the  latter  of  these 
two  options  should  be  taken.  The  conceptual  coherence  and  eventual  empirical 
application  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  is  precisely  evidence  against  the  view  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  Euclidean  structure  of  space  is  a  priori  in  the  justificatory 
sense. 

By  thinking  of  the  a  priority  of  space  as  a  conjunction  of  (II)  and  (III),  we 
can  re-situate  the  Euclidean  structure  of  space  in  such  a  way  as  to  absorb  these 
objections.  Before  doing  so  however,  I  will  explain  Kant’s  theory  of  intuition, 
since  the  distinction  between  concepts  and  intuitions  is  also  central  to  my  response 
to  the  objections. 


3.  Kant’s  Theory  of  Intuitive  Representation 

In  this  section,  I  will  parse  Kant’s  two  arguments  that  we  represent  space 
intuitively  rather  than  conceptually.  I  will  then  offer  an  interpretation  of  Kant’s 
view  based  on  the  work  of  Hanna  (2001,  2006)  which  when  coupled  with  my 
account  of  a  priority ,  will  answer  the  objections. 

To  begin,  distinguish  between  a  concept  and  an  intuition.  Kant  characterizes 
space  as  an  essentially  singular,  pure,  and  non-discursive  (or  immediate)  intuition 
in  contrast  with  concepts  which  are  general,  discursive  and  mediate  in  their 
representational  capacities.28  When  Kant  says  that  spatial  intuition  is  essentially 
single,  he  means  that  it  refers  to  exactly  one  thing.  Space  is  a  pure  intuition  because 
our  representation  of  it  is  a  priori ,  not  a  posterori ,29  Spatial  intuition  is  immediate  in 
that  it  refers  directly  to  its  object.  Hanna  calls  intuitions,  ‘bare  sensory  indicators, 
of  their  objects’30  which  means  that  they  are  the  minimally  sufficient  form  of 
representation  that  we  have  of  the  world  which  secures  us  direct  reference  to  it. 

Concepts,  by  contrast,  are  limits  that  we  impose  on  our  experience  to  help 
us  organize  and  manage  it.31  They  are  limits  in  that  they  gather  certain  particulars 
under  themselves  while  excluding  others  in  virtue  of  a  mark,  or  property,  which 
included  particulars  share  in  falling  under  the  concept,  and  excluded  ones  lack.  So, 
concepts  relate  to  particulars  in  virtue  of  a  universal  representation  which  mediates 


28  Ibid.,  A320,  B376-7 

29  We  can  and  do  have  a  posterori  intuitions  of  sensory  objects  though. 

30  Hanna,  Ibid.,  pg.  47 

31  It  is  not  widely  agreed  among  philosophers  what  concepts  are,  and  1  do  not  claim  to  advance  a  definitive 
account  of  concepts  here.  Specifically,  whether  or  not  marks  are  characterized  in  terms  of  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  or  in  terms  of  a  looser  notion  of  a  collection  of  properties  is  not  relevant  to  my  concern 
which  is  to  explain  that  regardless  of  the  representational  mechanism  which  actually  does  the  gathering  of 
instances  under  concepts,  such  a  gathering  does  in  fact  occur  and  this  relationship  is  not  the  same  as  the 
relationship  of  spaces  to  space. 
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between  the  subject  and  the  object  by  means  of  a  mark  which  all  the  instances 
of  the  concept  share.  In  this  way  concepts  lack  the  immediacy  and  singularity  of 
intuitions  by  being  mediate  and  plural  in  their  relation  to  particulars. 

3.1  Kant’s  Arguments  that  Spatial  Representation  is  Intuitive 

I  will  now  unpack  Kant’s  specific  arguments  for  space  being  intuitive  and 
not  conceptual.  Each  will  exploit  the  two  essential  differences  I  outlined  above, 
between  concepts  and  intuitions:  singularity  and  immediacy. 


Argument  (3)  A25:32  This  argument  makes  the  case  that  space  is  intuitively 
represented  by  focusing  on  the  singularity  of  space.  To  begin  Kant  claims  that: 

3a.  “h 0]ne  can  only  represent  a  single  space.  ” 

&  V 

What  Kant  means  by  this  is  that  whenever  we  represent  any  space,  we  represent 
one  all  encompassing  space.  This  entails  that: 

3b.  All  bounded  spaces  are  part  of  the  one  singular  space. 

All  individual  spaces  that  we  happen  to  represent  at  different  times  are  in  fact 
merely  limitations  of  the  one  all  encompassing  space  that  contains  them.  From  this 
it  follows  that: 

3c.  Space  can  only  be  divided  or  bounded  in  terms  of  itself  it  has  no 

stopping  point. 

The  reason  that  it  has  no  stopping  point  follows  from  the  way  individual  spaces 
are  contained  by  space.  The  only  way  we  can  represent  space  as  having  a  stopping 
point  is  by  cutting  it  up  into  individual  spaces  which  limit  space.  Other  than  this, 
space  is  boundless.  In  spite  of  the  singular  nature  of  space,  we  are  still  able  to 
represent  it.  However,  this  representation  could  not  be  conceptual,  because: 

3d.  If  space  were  a  concept  it  would  have  infinite  content  due  to  its  being 

boundless. 

1 

The  human  mind  is  a  finite  mind.  It  can  only  understand  a  finite  amount  of 
reality.  A  concept  with  infinite  content  could  only  be  represented  by  a  mind  that 
has  infinite  cognitive  power. 


32  In  his  conclusion  to  this  argument  Kant  does  make  a  reference  to  geometric  principles  having  their  proper 
derivation  from  intuition  and  not  general  concepts.  Initially,  this  might  look  like  a  contradiction  of  my  statement 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section  that  the  metaphysical  exposition  does  not  have  any  essential  references  to 
geometry.  This  is  a  superficial  problem;  Kant  is  here  trying  to  derive  geometrical  consequences  from  his 
conclusion  about  the  intuitive  status  of  space,  not  vice  versa. 
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3e.  Human  beings  could  not  represent  a  concept  with  infinite  content. 

A  concept  may  have  potentially  infinite  instances  or  extension,  say  in  the 
case  of  the  concept  of  ‘subatomic  particle,’  but  that  is  not  the  same  has  having 
infinite  content.  I  am  here  reading  content  loosely  in  terms  of  a  Fregean  sense 
or  an  intension.33  A  concept  is  limited  in  its  sense/intension  in  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  a  concept  excludes  some  particulars  from  falling  under  it.  A  concept  with 
infinite  sense/intension  would  contain  an  infinite  amount  of  analytically  derivable 
subsidiary  concepts.  Our  minds  could  not  process  such  an  infinity.  Space  by 
contrast  has  infinite  spaces  within  itself  in  precisely  this  way. 

3f.  Therefore,  space  is  not  conceptual  but  intuitive. 

By  focusing  on  the  unbounded  singular  nature  of  space,  it  can  be  shown  that 
since  we  do  represent  space  in  some  way,  it  could  not  be  conceptual  because  our 
conceptual  capacities  are  finite  in  a  way  that  cannot  represent  the  essentially  non- 
conceptual  nature  of  space. 


Argument  (4)  B40:  Kant’s  second  argument  for  the  intuitive  nature  of  space  adds 
to  the  first  by  further  explaining  the  principled  differences  between  intuitive  and 
conceptual  representation.  This  argument  focuses  on  the  second  point  of  contrast 
between  concepts  and  intuitions:  immediacy. 

4a.  Space  is  an  infinite  given  magnitude. 

What  this  means  is  that  when  we  encounter  space  as  having  no  limit  (except  in 
terms  of  itself)  we  do  so  passively.  This  passive  receptivity  of  space  is  imminent 
in  that  we  are  embedded  in  space  and  encounter  it  immediately  in  our  perceptual 
commerce  with  the  world. 

4b.  Individual  spaces  are  contained  as  parts  in  the  whole  of  space. 

This  part-whole  relation  of  spaces  to  space  is  important  because  it  illustrates 
a  sharp  contrast  with  the  relationship  that  instances  have  with  their  concepts. 
Instances  fall  under  their  concept  by  being  members  of  it.  By  contrast,  spaces  are 
parts  of  space  and  they  are  limits  of  it,  not  the  other  way  around.  Particulars  do  not 
instantiate  a  concept  by  being  physically  contained  by  it.  Yet,  this  is  precisely  the 
relation  that  spaces  have  to  space. 

4c.  Therefore,  our  representation  of  space  is  not  conceptual  but  intuitive. 

Conceptual  and  spatial  representations  are  different  in  kind.  That  which 
differentiates  one  particular  from  another  is  not  the  concept  that  they  happen  to 


33  Loosely  because  there  is  much  important  work  in  philosophy  of  language  about  how  we  should  interpret 
Frege’s  account  of  sense  and  I  am  not  discussing  those  issues  here. 
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mutually  instantiate.  A  concept  can  be  divided  according  to  the  properties  of  their 
instances,  the  possession  of  which  by  those  instances  has  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  whether  the  instance  falls  under  the  concept.  By  contrast,  what  differentiates 
different  regions  of  space  is  the  general  space  that  physically  contains  them  and 
we  encounter  this  containment  directly  and  immediately  by  way  of  our  perception. 
Space  can  only  be  divided  in  terms  of  itself  and  it  contains  those  very  spaces  which 
divide  it. 

It  bears  repeating  that  these  proofs  (for  both  the  a  priority  and  intuitive  nature 
of  space)  have  little  to  do  with  the  Euclidean  structure  of  space.  They  only  explain 
what  its  nature  must  be  given  the  way  in  which  we  represent  it.  The  problematic 
consequence  of  this  picture  is  that  in  intuitively  representing  space  a  priori ,  we  intuit 
it  as  necessarily  having  a  Euclidean  structure.  Therefore,  the  soundness  of  Kant’s 
arguments  must  be  reconciled  with  non-Euclidean  developments  in  mathematics 
and  physics.  To  do  this,  in  conjunction  with  my  previous  considerations  of  a 
priority ,  I  will  now  bolster  Kant’s  views  intuitive  representation. 

3.2  A  Novel  Interpretation  of  Intuitive  Representation 

For  Kant  the  sensible  given  has  spatiotemporal  form  which  structures  the 
passive  affordances  of  sensation.34  Importantly,  this  structuring  happens  below 
the  threshold  of  conceptual  activity.  This  means  that  we  are  able  to  apprehend 
the  contours  of  the  various  features  of  our  environment  in  terms  of  their  spatial 
features  and  that  we  can  do  so  without  representing  the  particulars  which  populate 
the  perceptual  scene  as  falling  under  concepts.  As  Kant  puts  it:  “Appearances 
would  [in  the  absence  of  the  unity  of  understanding]  nonetheless  offer  objects 
to  our  intuition,  for  intuition  by  no  means  requires  the  functions  of  thinking.”35 
There  is,  on  Kant’s  view,  an  essentially  non-conceptual  structure  to  our  immediate 
interaction  with  the  spatiotemporal  world. 

Hanna  (200 1 , 2006)  emphasizes  this  non-conceptual  nature  of  our  representation 
of  space,  and  by  doing  so  is  able  to  undercut  the  argumentative  force  of  anti- 
Kantian  claims  made  from  the  conceptual  coherence  of  non-Euclidean  geometries. ! 
Hanna’s  view  is  that  spatiotemporal  form  is  a  structure  that  we  are  able  to  intuitively 
represent  by  having  a  non-conceptual  grasp  of  our  bodily  orientation  in  ego-centric 
space.  Ego-centric  space  is  the  space  of  embodied  perceptual  commerce  with  one’s 
environment.  This  form  of  space  must  be  understood  in  contrast  with  the  space 
of  modem  physics  because  we  leam  about  it  through  coping  with  our  immediate 
environment  through  perception  rather  than  in  abstraction  with  mathematics. 

This  bodily  orientation  gives  us  a  non-conceptual  awareness  of  our  bodies 
being  specifically  located  in  space.  This  awareness  includes  a  grasp  of  basic 
spatial  synonymy  of  the  parts  of  space  inhabited  by  my  body,  e.g.  my  left  and 


34  The  traditional  rationalist  claim  is  that  all  form  is  provided  by  the  understanding. 

35  Kant,  Ibid.,  A90-1,  B 122-3 
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right  hands.  Hanna  refers  to  this  as,  ‘incongruent  counterparts.’36  Even  though 
my  left  and  right  hand  share  all  their  intrinsic  properties  they  are  not  identical 
because  they  are  individuated  spatially.  Our  direct  and  immediate  understanding 
of  this  spatial  synonymy  without  material  identity  is  an  example  of  the  ego-centric 
spatiotemporal  structure  that  we  intuitively  represent. 

Following  Kant,  Hanna  argues,  “If  I  have  a  direct  or  non-conceptual  awareness 
of  right  and  left  hands,  then  the  phenomenal  space  centred  on  my  body  is  not 
a  non-3-D  or  non-orientable  space,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  a  3-D  orientable 
space.”37  This  leads  to  the  further  conclusion  that  if  awareness  of  my  own  body 
reveals  that  ego-centric  space  is  3-D  space,  then  insofar  as  I  am  aware  of  my 
own  body  and  that  body  is  a  member  of  the  objective  spatial  order,  then  I  have  a 
non-conceptual  partial  determination  of  the  physical  properties  of  space.  Further, 
since  this  partial  determination  is  intuitive,  it  happens  below  the  threshold  of  the 
conceptual  coherence  of  non-Euclidean  geometries.  Therefore,  arguments  from 
the  mere  existence  of  non-Euclidean  geometries  have  no  traction  because  they  do 
not  account  for  these  different  forms  of  representation. 

However  GRT  claims  that  space  is  in  fact  non-Euclidean,  demonstrating 
variable  curvature.  This  is  an  empirical  claim  which  seems  to  contradict  the 
evidence  of  our  bodily  awareness  in  the  argument  from  the  partial  determination 
of  the  physical  properties  of  space.  Therefore,  I  need  to  say  a  bit  more  about  how 
precisely  my  considerations  of  the  a  priori  can  work  in  conjunction  with  Hanna’s 
argument  to  absorb  this  more  forceful  objection. 

Recall,  that  the  sense  of  a  priority  I  am  after  is  a  conjunction  of  (II)  and  (III) 
rather  than  simply  choosing  one  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Talk  of 
(II),  innate  cognitive  capacities,  is  important  for  my  interpretation  of  the  a  priority 
of  intuitive  representation  because  it  grounds  my  treatment  quite  firmly  in  a 
transcendental  psychological  approach  to  Kant’s  system.  This  is  helpful  because  it 
does  not  get  involved  in  problematic  epistemological  or  metaphysical  claims  which 
cannot  bear  the  weight  of  empirical  developments  in  science.38  However,  given 
what  we  have  seen  thus  far  regarding  space  being  conditions  for  the  possibility  of 
representation  of  an  appearance,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  sense  (III)  as  well. 
This  is  because  our  intuitive  representation  of  space  is  not  just  the  by  product  of  an 
innate  cognitive  capacity  but  is  also  constitutive  in  an  important  sense  for  the  very 
i  possibility  of  making  a  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  world  of  objects 
:  outside  of  us.39 
I 

- 

;  36  Hanna,  Robert,  2006.  “Kant,  Science  and  Human  Nature.”  New  York:  OUR  pgs.  119-20 
1 37  Hanna  2001,  Ibid.,  pg.  278 

38  The  transcendental  psychological  approach  can  fare  much  better  in  the  face  of  these  developments  because  it 
makes  no  universal  knowledge  claims  and  its  idealism  is  attenuated  in  the  sense  of  not  making  the  full-blooded 
Kantian  claim  that  space  and  time  are  nothing  but  forms  of  sensibility.  This  view  is  at  the  very  least  agnostic 
about  the  metaphysics  of  space  and  time.  1  do  not  have  adequate  space  to  treat  of  this  issue  in  more  detail. 

i  However,  I  will  say  some  more  about  it  in  §§4-5. 

39  I  do  not  identify  exclusively  with  (II)  in  order  to  avoid  rampant  psychologism  and  I  do  not  identify  entirely 
with  (III)  so  as  to  avoid  the  kind  austere  transcendental  epistemology  typified  by  someone  like  Strawson  (2007) 
who  uses  this  strategy  to  relieve  Kant’s  system  of  any  idealism.  (Strawson,  RR,  2007.  “The  Bounds  of  Sense: 
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How  does  this  picture  provide  an  answer  to  GRT?  To  begin,  I  am  reading 
Kant  as  no  longer  making  the  claim  that  belief  in  the  necessarily  3-D  Euclidean 
structure  of  space  is  justified  a  priori.  I  am  claiming  that  we  just  so  happened  to 
be  built  to  intuitively  represent  the  immediate  ego-centric  space  of  perception  as 
having  3-D  Euclidean  structure.  My  proposal  is  that  the  3-D  Euclidean  nature  of 
space  is  necessary  in  virtue  of  how  its  structure  is  represented  from  our  contingent 
ego-centric  perspective,  rather  than  in  virtue  of  our  a  priori  justified  belief  that  it 
is  necessarily  that  way.  On  this  view,  there  is  no  epistemic  justification  but  only 
(II)  an  innate  representational  capacity  whose  synthetic  processes  establish  (III) 
the  cognitive  boundary  or  conditions  of  possibility  for  perceiving  one’s  immediate 
surroundings. 

Additionally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  variable  curvature  of  space  is  i 
observable  only  at  stellar  distances.  Such  distances  are  beyond  the  purview  of  I 
our  embodied  phenomenology.  And  since  ego-centric  space  is  represented  non-  I 
conceptually  within  the  narrow  threshold  of  our  embodied  perceptual  coupling  i 
with  our  immediate  surroundings,  our  phenomenology  is  the  only  means  we  | 
have  to  apprehend  the  structure  we  intuit  when  we  represent  the  spatiotemporal  ( 
world  in  this  way.  We  could  not  represent  the  variable  curvature  of  space  at  stellar 
distances  unless  we  were  deploying  the  full  might  of  our  mathematical-conceptual 
resources.  The  structure  of  non-conceptual  intuitions  of  our  environment  is  | 
immune  to  revisions  based  on  the  advancements  offered  to  us  at  the  conceptual  j 
level  by  mathematically  informed  physics.  We  apprehend  it  with  a  more  direct  and  ; 
perceptually  primitive  level  of  representation.  Human  beings  non-conceptually  • 
represent  ego-centric  space  as  having  the  Euclidean  structure  that  it  has.  Space 
does  not  demonstrate  variable  curvature  when  it  is  ego-centred. 

. 

Thus,  we  can  acknowledge  that  Kant  over  estimated  the  epistemic  warrant  of  l 
a  priori  belief  in  the  3-D  Euclidean  nature  of  our  intuitive  spatial  representations,  o 
The  intuitive  a  priority  of  space  provides  a  structure  for  the  immediate  perceptual  u 
reality  of  finite  embodied  rational  agents,  not  an  epistemic  or  metaphysical  \ 
foundation  for  the  possibility  of  mathematically  informed  science.  Therefore,  n 
on  this  view,  Kant’s  theory  of  space  can  accommodate  the  objections  from  the  n 
conceptual  coherence  and  empirical  application  of  non-Euclidean  geometries.  e 


4.  An  Important  Objection 

>  0 

f  Ci 

One  might  argue  that  the  version  of  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  that  I  have 
emphasized  in  this  paper  robs  Kant’s  theory  of  space  of  any  epistemic  force  and 
turned  it  into  a  mere  phenomenology  of  perception.  After  all,  a  theory  is  comprised'  0 
of  a  set  of  propositions  and  the  content  of  a  proposition  is  conceptual.  But  my  grasp 
of  the  structure  of  space  and  time  is  intuitive  and  thus,  non-conceptual.  Further, 
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An  essay  on  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.”  London:  Routledge.) 
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it’s  a  priority  has  been  reconceived  to  leave  aside  any  reference  to  epistemic 
justification.  So,  what  possible  contribution  could  it  make  to  theoretical  claims  about 
!  the  structure  of  the  world?  What  kind  of  relation  does  this  theory  of  space  have  to  a 
philosophy  of  science  informed  by  modem  physics?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
is  twofold.  First,  there  is  a  principled  difference  between  a  phenomenology  of 
perception  simpliciter  and  Kant’s  account  of  intuitive  representation.  Secondly,  in 
Kant’s  view  there  is  an  important  difference  between  space  and  time  as  forms  of 
intuition  and  as  formal  intuitions.  I  will  treat  each  of  these  explanations  in  turn. 

A  phenomenology  of  perception  is  concerned  with  giving  an  account  of  what  it 
is  like  to  perceive  the  world.  Kant’s  theory  of  spatial  intuition  is  an  account  of  the 
conditions  of  possibility  for  non-conceptually  representing  the  world.  But  because 
spatial  representation  is  non-conceptual,  it  can’t  help  but  utilize  the  resources  of 
the  phenomenology  of  perception.  We  intuitively  apprehend  the  structure  of  space 
j  by  being  spatially  situated  and  the  apprehension  we  have  of  our  spatial  situation 
is  immediate,  primitive  and  intrinsically  phenomenological.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
;  picture  our  phenomenology  provides  the  means  by  which  to  elucidate  the  non- 
conceptual  form  of  intuitive  representation,  but  is  not  equivalent  to  it. 

The  extent  to  which  this  distinction  can  be  maintained  depends  upon  precisely 
what  the  metaphysical  status  of  space  is  within  the  scope  of  Kant’s  Transcendental 
Idealism.  Following  Hanna  (2001,  2006)  I  distinguish  between  three  interpretative 
I  frameworks  for  Kant’s  theoretical  philosophy:  the  epistemological,  the  metaphysical 
|  and  the  cognitive-semantic.  The  epistemic  interpretation  focuses  more  on  the  way 
i  in  which  Kant’s  philosophy  can  help  us  deal  with  the  problem  of  skepticism  by 
understanding  the  limits  of  knowledge  claims  and  sense  perception  (cf.  Strawson, 
2007).  The  metaphysical  picture  is  closer  to  what  Kant  originally  envisioned;  a  full 
f  blooded  transcendental  idealism  where  space  and  time  just  are  subjective  forms  of 
.  our  sensibility  and  nothing  more.  The  cognitive-semantic  version  of  Kant’s  system 
1  is  Hanna’s  and  the  one  I  favor.  This  view  states  that,  Kant’s  theory  of  space  and  time 
1  is  more  concerned  with  the  66 . .  .basic  semantic  features  of  the  a  priori  ‘concepts’  or 
,  representations  of  space  and  time.”40  41  This  framework  is  helpful  for  it  emphasizes 
;  meaning  and  leaves  us  with  a  medium  strength  idealism  that  allows  space  to  exist 
even  if  no  human  minds  existed  to  represent  them.  The  question  remains  though, 
how  and  in  what  way  does  space  exist  separate  from  its  meaning  for  us?  This  is  a 
question  we  cannot  know  the  answer  to  right  now.  But  the  fact  that  the  difference 
can  be  thought  is  strong  evidence  for  support  of  the  initial  distinction  between 
our  phenomenology  merely  being  a  tool  (rather  than  being  equivalent  to)  the  non- 
conceptual  form  of  our  representation  of  space. 

j  Secondly,  by  clarifying  Kant’s  distinction  between  space  and  time  as  forms 
ij  of  intuition  and  formal  intuitions,  it  can  be  shown  how  our  initial  intuition  of  the 

P 

rj 


40  Hanna  2006,  Ibid.,  pg.  1 16 

41  Based  on  what  I  have  already  said  about  a  strict  distinction  between  concepts  and  intuitions  and  where  space 
lies  in  regards  to  this  distinction,  Hanna’s  reference  to  the  concepts  of  space  and  time  could  be  misleading.  The 
scare  quotes  are  his  and  are  not  insignificant.  He  is  here  using  the  term  ‘concepts’  in  a  very  general  way  to  refer 
to  any  sort  of  representation. 
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spatiotemporal  world  can  be  built  up  to  a  full  blown  conceptual  understanding 
capable  of  integrating  new  information  from  the  empirical  sciences. 

To  begin,  space  and  time  serve  only  as  ordering  parameters  for  the  affordances 
of  sensation  as  forms  of  intuition.  Space  and  time  are  ordering  parameters  because 
they  provide  form  to  passively  given  manifolds  of  sense  data.  They  give  structure 
to  the  immediate  contact  we  have  with  the  world  through  our  senses.  Importantly, 
apperception  or  self-consciousness  is  not  present  as  a  unifying  force  in  such  a  case 
as  it  is  in  all  conceptual  representations. 

We  also  intuit  space  and  time  as  a  unified  manifold  a  priori.*2  This  means 
that  rather  than  simply  being  immanent  in  the  form  of  an  intuitively  apprehended 
particular,  we  intuit  space  and  time  directly.  As  formal  intuitions,  apperception 
is  always  present  as  that  which  contributes  unity  to  the  manifold  of  space  and 
time.43  According  to  Kant,  this  unity  synthesizes  an  a  priori  matrix  of  spatial 
extension  and  temporal  duration  which  form  the  basis  of  our  grasp  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic.  When  space  and  time  are  unified  by  apperception,  we  are  able  to 
intuitively  represent  them  as  possessing  a  structure  in  virtue  of  which  the  ordering 
of  sensation  is  possible.  As  forms  of  intuition,  this  structure  is  only  present  in  the 
sensible  given.  As  formal  intuitions,  by  contrast,  we  intuit  the  structure  directly 
as  a  unified  spatiotemporal  manifold  a  priori.  With  this  unity  in  place,  we  are 
able  to  actively  engage  in  mathematical  construction.  We  can  then  express  these 
constructions  in  propositional  form  with  conceptual  content.  Once  we  have 
performed  these  constructions  we  can  form  the  concept  of  space  in  contrast  to  its 
intuition.  It  is  this  concept  that  is  revised  by  the  progress  of  empirical  science.  This 
a  priori  spatiotemporal  framework  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  can  build  up  our 
conceptual  understanding  of  space  and  time  from  our  basic  non-conceptual  grasp 
of  them. 

Our  a  priori  intuition  of  space  and  time  has  a  phenomenological  dimension 
because  of  the  non-conceptual  way  we  apprehend  it.  Yet,  the  unity  of  the  form  which 
we  are  also  able  to  represent  a  priori  is  structured  enough  that  we  can  build  up  from 
there  towards  a  theory  of  space  and  time  which  can  interact  with  the  conceptual 
affordances  of  modem  physics.  Therefore,  the  objection  rests  on  a  confusion  about 
how  we  first  come  to  represent  space  and  time  as  forms  of  intuition  by  means  of 
our  embodied  phenomenology  and  how  we  can  then  afterwards  derive  a  concept 
of  space  by  performing  mathematical  construction  and  abstract  conceptualizations 
on  apperceptively  unified  formal  intuitions. 


5.  Conclusion 

I  began  the  paper  by  claiming  that  a  proper  understanding  of  Kant’s  views 
about  spatial  intuition  was  immune  to  objections  from  the  conceptual  coherence 


42  Kant,  Ibid.,  B161 

43  Ibid.,  B143 
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of  non-Euclidean  geometries  and  GRT.  I  defended  this  claim  by  reconstructing 
and  amplifying  Kant’s  arguments  in  the  Transcendental  Aesthetic  in  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason.  This  interpretation  is  not  uncontroversial  and  so  I  will  offer  two 
notes  by  way  of  conclusion,  one  on  the  interpretative  framework  I  adopted  for  my 
considerations  of  Kant’s  system,  the  other  on  a  residual  difficulty  that  remains  due 
to  my  making  a  distinction  between  scientific  and  ego-centric  space. 

Methodologically,  there  are  those  who  will  want  to  insist  that  Kant  was 
centrally  interested  in  providing  epistemological  and  metaphysical  foundations  to 
the  sciences.  I  think  this  is  fair  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  under  emphasize 
just  how  intimately  Kant  wanted  his  critical  system  to  cohere  with  the  sciences  of 
his  day.  However,  it  has  been  shown  that  Kant  over  estimated  the  possibility  of  a 
priori  f  I)  foundationalism.  My  view  is  that  Kant’s  project  in  the  First  Critique  can 
still  provide  a  foundation  for  science,  just  not  an  epistemological  or  metaphysical 
one,  but  a  ‘cognitive-semantic’  one. 

If  we  want  to  do  science,  we  need  to  start  from  the  subject.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  Copemican  turn  of  critical  philosophy.  The  subject  is  a  spatiotemporally 
situated,  embodied  rational  agent  in  a  meaningful  world.  Trying  to  understand  the 
universe  without  reference  to  the  cognitive  structures  that  agent  embodies  in  its 
representations  is  the  attempt  to  find  noumenal  reality  sub  specie  aeterni ,  which  is 
precisely  what  Kant  tells  us  is  impossible. 

Unfortunately,  in  avoiding  these  kinds  of  methodological  difficulties,  other 
problems  emerge.  By  using  the  distinction  between  scientific  and  ego  centered  space 
to  answer  objections  on  Kant’s  behalf  from  non-Euclidean  geometry,  the  necessity 
of  erecting  bridging  principles  to  link  ego-centric  space  to  the  space  of  modem 
physics  must  be  addressed.44  There  is  much  to  be  gained  through  further  research 
in  this  direction.  Such  work  would  need  to  engage  the  resources  of  the  embodied 
mind  thesis  and  the  methodological  resources  of  transcendental  Phenomenology. 
This  is  because  the  body  is  the  one  phenomena  which  embraces  both  forms  of 
space.  It  embraces  ego-centric  space  in  virtue  of  its  role  of  being  the  locus  of 
apperception  or  self-consciousness;  self-consciousness  beholds  the  spatiotemporal 
world  from  a  finite  embodied  perspective.  Further,  the  body  embraces  the  space 
of  modem  physics  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  material  object.  By  focusing  our 
attention  on  the  place  where  both  these  fonns  of  space  converge,  can  we  hope  to 
make  progress  in  closing  the  gap  between  them. 


114  Of  course,  this  task  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
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What  sparked  your  interest  in  philosophy?  What  about  law? 

As  a  high  school  student,  I  was  always  interested  in  abstract  questions.  I 
spent  a  year  after  high  school  traveling  in  Asia,  and  my  older  brother  arranged 
my  registration  for  me.  I  had  planned  to  study  sciences,  but,  on  his  way  to  drop 
off  my  forms,  he  ran  into  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  really  enjoying  a  philosophy 
course,  and  said  that  I  would  really  like  it.  The  most  economical  way  to  change 
the  form  was  from  physics  to  philosophy.  Some  months  later,  the  first  morning  of 
my  first  day  as  a  university  student  (8:30  on  a  Monday,  no  less)  I  went  to  my  first 
philosophy  class.  By  9:00,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  it  was  what  I  wanted  to  study.  I 
went  on  to  do  my  BA,  and  then  go  to  graduate  school. 

When  I  started  my  job  teaching  philosophy  at  U  of  T,  there  was  a  legal 
philosophy  discussion  group  that  I  started  attending.  One  of  my  colleagues  at  the 
law  school  worked  on  tort  theory.  My  initial  response  to  the  topic  was  similar  to  that 
reported  by  Jerry  Fodor  of  his  first  encounter  with  psychology  in  the  introduction 
to  his  book  Representations',  it  seemed  to  me  like  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  properly 
trained  philosopher  ought  to  be  able  to  sort  out  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Like  Fodor,  I 
had  a  couple  of  hours  to  spare  later  that  year.  I’m  still  interested  in  those  topics.  As 
a  result,  I  spent  my  first  sabbatical  doing  a  special  program  at  Yale  Law  School  for 
people  with  doctorates  in  other  disciplines  where  you  essentially  do  first-year  law 
school.  After  that  I  was  really  hooked,  and,  after  a  year  on  a  fellowship  at  Princeton 
I  moved  half  of  my  appointment  to  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

You  did  your  PHD  at  Pittsburgh,  can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  your  experience 
there? 

At  the  time  I  started  graduate  school  in  1 98 1 ,  Pittsburgh  was  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  history  of  philosophy  formed  a  central  part  of  the  graduate  program,  but 
that  also  had  many  faculty  working  at  the  cutting  edge  of  contemporary  philosophy. 
Wilfred  Sellars  was  still  teaching,  and  John  Haugeland  and  Bob  Brandom  were 
both  recently  tenured,  and  David  Gauthier  was  just  finishing  his  major  book.  So  it 
was  a  very  exciting  time. 

Can  you  say  a  bit  about  the  topic  of  your  thesis? 

I  can  say  a  bit  about  it,  but,  I  should  first  caution  that  the  way  that  I  approached 
things  is  not  something  that  I  would  recommend.  I  wrote  my  dissertation  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  supervised  by  John  Haugeland.  I  argued  for  something  that 
everyone  but  philosophers  already  believes,  that  is,  that  the  way  you  understand 
other  people  is  by  using  yourself  as  a  sort  of  model.  The  challenges  for  this  view 
come  in  explaining  how  our  model  can  figure  in  explanation.  The  day  after  my 
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topic  was  approved,  Haugeland  took  me  out  for  lunch  and  gave  me  some  excellent 
advice:  he  told  me  that  my  dissertation  was  the  last  thing  I  would  do  as  a  graduate 
student,  not  the  first  thing  I  would  do  in  my  career.  I  took  the  advice  very  seriously, 
and,  although  I  published  one  chapter  of  the  dissertation,  after  that,  I  never  worked 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind  again.  While  I  was  writing  my  dissertation,  I  also  got 
to  work  in  earnest  on  my  career.  I  wrote  a  series  of  papers  in  political  philosophy, 
working  closely  with  David  Gauthier  on  Hobbes,  and  with  Peter  King  (yes,  our 
Peter  King)  on  Rousseau  and  Marx.  I  stuck  with  political  philosophy. 


You  ’re  an  associate  editor  with  Philosophy  and  Public  Affairs.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  it’s  like  being  on  the  editorial  board  of  a  professional  journal? 

It  is  a  lot  of  work,  but  very  satisfying.  The  quality  of  submissions  is  high,  but 
our  acceptance  rate  is  very  low — in  the  neighborhood  of  5%.  Of  those,  very  few 
are  accepted  simply  as  they  are.  A  big  part  of  the  job  is  working  with  authors  to 
make  their  arguments  clearer.  Sometimes  improved  clarity  shows  that  the  argument 
doesn’t  really  work,  but  often  you  get  a  much  improved  paper.  The  editor  in  chief 
and  at  least  two  associate  editors  read  every  submission,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  agreement  there  tends  to  be. 


Can  you  say  a  bit  about  the  chair ’s  job — what  are  your  responsibilities? 

I’m  new  to  the  job,  and  so  I  am  not  sure  I  can  give  you  an  answer  to  that  question 
that  I  won’t  end  up  regretting.  But  the  main  task  is  to  oversee  the  running  of  the 
department,  especially  with  issues  of  hiring,  tenure,  promotions  and,  increasingly 
importantly,  retention  of  faculty.  I  also  work  with  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
coordinators  to  make  sure  that  our  programs  are  running  properly. 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  department,  what  do  you  hope  to  accomplish? 

I  am  fortunate  to  be  following  the  successor  to  an  outstanding  chair 
who  restructured  many  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  department:  the 
undergraduate  program,  the  graduate  program  and  departmental  governance. 
That  means  that  my  job  will  be  to  continue  our  trajectory  of  making  outstanding 
appointments,  improving  undergraduate  research  opportunities,  and  building  on 
our  recent  successes  in  graduate  recruitment  and  placement. 


How  do  you  think  your  chairing  responsibilities  will  affect  your  philosophizing? 

Again,  I  think  it  is  probably  too  soon  to  tell.  I  am  hoping  to  keep  up  with  my 
writing.  But  it  will  call  for  some  reduction  in  my  teaching,  which  is  unfortunate,  as 
I  often  develop  my  first  versions  of  ideas  in  the  classroom. 


i 
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What  are  you  cuirently  working  on  philosophy-wise? 

I  have  a  number  of  ongoing  projects.  I  am  busy  writing  replies  to  a  series 
of  critics  for  an  edited  volume  about  my  recent  book  Force  and  Freedom.  I’m 
also  working  on  another  book  on  philosophical  issues  in  tort  law,  tentatively  titled 

Private  Wrongs. 


You  recently  wrote  a  book.  What’s  its  main  thesis? 

Force  and  Freedom  is  organized  around  two  central  claims:  first,  that  legal 
institutions  are  not  simply  responses  to  human  limitations  or  circumstances; 
indeed  the  requirements  of  justice  can  be  articulated  without  recourse  to  views 
about  human  inclinations  and  vulnerabilities.  Second,  I  explain  and  defend  Kant’s 
arguments  for  a  distinctive  moral  principle,  which  restricts  the  legitimate  use  of 
force  to  the  creation  of  a  system  of  equal  freedom. 


You  ’re  famous  amongst  the  undergrads  here  for  being  a  Kantian.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  contemporary  relevance  of  Kant? 

My  retired  colleague  Francis  Sparshott  once  described  John  Locke  as  the 
philosopher  for  people  who  don’t  like  philosophy.  When  I  reported  this  to  my 
colleague  Donald  Ainslie,  he  responded  that  Kant  is  the  philosopher  for  people  who 
like  philosophy  too  much.  Kant’s  way  of  framing  many  of  the  central  questions 
of  philosophy  continues  to  shape  contemporary  debates,  even  if  many  of  his  more 
specific  views  have  fallen  from  favor.  That  means  that  this  thought  continues  to  be 
relevant  to  philosophy  much  more  generally. 


Why  do  you  think  Kant’s  political/social  philosophy  has  not  caught  on  as  much  as 
his  metaphysics ,  etc.  ? 

The  question  is  in  a  certain  way  misleading,  because,  although  it  has  not 
caught  on  as  much  among  philosophers,  it  has  had  an  enormous  impact  on 
legal  developments,  particularly  in  Europe  but  also  elsewhere.  So  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  Kantian  both  in  its  animating  spirit  and  in  its  formal 
structure.  So,  too,  is  the  structure  of  most  of  the  post- 1945  constitutional  systems, 
such  as  those  of  Canada,  Germany,  Israel  and  South  Africa.  That  said,  I  think  j 
there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  its  relative  lack  of  attention  among  philosophers. 
One  is  that,  even  by  the  standards  of  Kant’s  own  work,  the  Doctrine  of  Right  is 
argumentatively  dense  and  difficult  to  follow.  He  presupposes  knowledge  both 
of  his  own  Critical  Philosophy  and  of  the  categories  of  Roman  private  law  and, 
just  to  make  things  even  more  difficult,  contends  they  have  the  same  formal 
structure.  Another  is  that,  more  generally,  under  the  influence  of  Bentham  and 
Mill,  political  philosophy  has,  until  recently,  often  thought  of  as  a  chapter  of 
applied  moral  philosophy.  Many  readers  have  assumed  that  Kant  must  be  doing 
this,  and  have  thrown  up  their  hands  in  despair  because  of  the  difficulty  of  making 
such  an  account  work  in  his  case,  without  fully  investigating  what  he  might  be 
doing  instead.  John  Rawls’s  book  Political  Liberalism  sought  to  distinguish  moral 
from  political  philosophy,  but  even  under  its  influence,  people  have  tended  to 
suppose  that  a  Kantian  political  philosophy  must  be  concerned  with  applying  the 
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Categorical  Imperative  to  political  questions.  If  you  come  to  the  Doctrine  of  Right 
with  that  assumption,  the  book  makes  little  sense. 


How  do  you  think  your  legal  training  affects  your  philosophizing,  and  vice-versa? 

One  of  the  things  that  law  has  done  for  my  philosophical  training  is  make 
me  think  much  more  carefully  about  the  idea  that  there  are  distinctive  forms  of 
reasoning.  Private  law,  in  particular,  is  organized  around  a  series  of  ideas  about 
relations  between  private  persons.  These  kinds  of  ideas  have,  in  the  last  few  years, 
become  more  prominent  in  philosophy,  thanks  to  Steve  DarwalTs  book  The  Second 
Person  Standpoint.  But  those  ideas  are  most  prominent  and,  in  a  certain  way  most 
developed,  in  the  law.  From  the  other  direction,  I  come  to  the  law  very  much  as  a 
philosopher,  interested  in  the  rational  structure  of  legal  doctrine. 

Law  and  philosophy  are  very  similar  in  some  ways,  and  very  different  in 
others.  Both  are  heavily  text-based  disciplines,  and  both  place  a  premium  on 
reasoned  argumentation  and  the  drawing  of  fine  distinctions.  They  are  also  alike 
in  that  you  can  think  someone  is  an  excellent  philosopher  or  legal  scholar  while 
thinking  that  he  or  she  is  wrong  about  pretty  much  everything.  That  makes  for  an 
interesting  contrast  with  a  discipline  such  as  chemistry  or  medicine.  If  someone  is 
wrong  about  pretty  much  everything  in  chemistry,  he  or  she  is  not  a  chemist  at  all; 
someone  who  is  wrong  about  pretty  much  everything  in  medicine  is  supposed  to 
lose  his  or  her  license. 

Law  and  philosophy  are  also  different,  in  particular  in  that  philosophy  (at 
least  officially)  rules  out  all  appeals  to  authority,  while  law  makes  the  concept  of 
authority  central. 


If  you  could  have  only  one  philosophical  question  answered  in  the  next  decade, 
which  would  it  be? 

I  think  I’m  going  to  do  the  philosopher  thing  and  object  to  the  question  and 
what  it  presupposes:  if  by  “answered”  you  mean  “put  to  rest  so  no  one  worries  about 
it  ever  again”  I  don’t  think  that  actually  happens  in  philosophy,  or,  if  it  does,  the 
question  ceases  to  be  part  of  philosophy  itself.  Philosophy  thrives  on  disagreement, 
and  so  I  would  hate  to  see  any  of  my  favorite  philosophical  questions  go  away 
because  there  was  no  more  disagreement  about  them.  And  I  assume  you  were  not 
asking  whether  there  are  any  philosophical  questions  that  I  dislike  so  much  that 
i  I  would  like  to  see  them  resolved  so  that  I  never  have  to  overhear  anybody  talk 
about  them  again.  Even  if  I  had  views  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  unbecoming  of  me 
in  my  first  months  as  Department  Chair  to  express  any  hopes  for  the  demise  of  any 
philosophical  questions. 
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The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  a  means  through  which  to  allow  for  a  proof 
for  the  existence  of  God.  In  particular,  I  will  pay  heed  to  Anselm’s  Ontological 
Argument.  A  common  objection  to  the  Ontological  Argument,  noted  by  Kant 
and  emphasized  by  first-order  classical  logic,  is  that  existence  is  not  a  predicate. 
However,  the  extent  to  which  this  objection  undermines  the  argument  is  open  to 
question.  For,  some  have  maintained  that  the  objection  is  extraneous.  Against  this, 
I  will  contend  that  the  objection  has  an  application  that  compromises  the  soundness 
of  the  argument.  Granting  its  efficacy,  the  argument  is  left  bereft  of  an  appropriate 
metaphysic  and  logic  to  ground  it.  Thank  God  there  are  some  on  hand!  I  will 
propose  entertaining  the  adoption  of  Noneism — the  view  that  some  things  do  not 
exist— and  formulate  the  argument  using  Free  Logic — a  logic  that  dispenses  with 
the  existential  presuppositions  of  first  order  classical  logic.  In  so  doing,  it  will  be 
argued  that  the  Ontological  Argument  can  be  saved  if  only  conditionally;  at  least 
from  the  aforementioned  objection.  For,  there  are  other  problems  which  beset  its 
success. 

The  division  of  this  paper  is  fourfold.  In  section  one  (§1)1  will  expound 
on  Anselm’s  Ontological  Argument.  Posterior  to  this,  in  section  two  (§2),  I  will 
bring  attention  to  the  aforementioned  criticism  and  evaluate  its  effectuality.  I  will 
then  follow  this  with  a  metaphysical  and  logical  reinterpretation  of  Anselm’s 
Ontological  Argument  in  section  three  (§3).  Finally,  in  section  four  (§4),  I  will 
take  into  consideration  several  objections. 


l.  Anselm’s  Ontological  Argument  for  the  Existence  of  God 

This  section  is  prefatory  and  concerns  itself  with  Anselm’s  Ontological 
I  Argument.  In  it  I  will  present  and  discuss  the  argument,  as  it  is  put  forth  in  the 
Proslogion.  Although  there  are  precursors  to  this  argument  in,  for  example,  the 
Monologion ,  its  first  presentation  is  in  the  Proslogion. 

One  of  Anselm’s  cardinal  endeavors  in  the  Proslogion  is  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  God.1  In  Chapter  2,  That  God  truly  exists ,  Anselm  puts  forth  the 
following  argument: 


1  Anselm  75. 
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1 .  God  is  something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought.  [Postulate] 

2.  If  something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought  is  understood 
then  it  exists  in  the  understanding.  [Premise] 

3.  Something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought  is  understood. 
[Postulate] 

4.  Something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought  exists  in  the 
understanding.  [From  (2),  (3)] 

5.  Existence  in  reality  is  greater  than  existence  only  in  the  understanding. 
[Postulate] 

6.  If  something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought  exists  only  in  the 
understanding  then  something  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  thought  is 
something  than  which  a  greater  can  be  thought.  [Premise] 

7.  It  is  not  the  case  that  something  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  thought 
is  something  than  which  a  greater  can  be  thought.  [From  (1),  (5)] 

8.  If  it  is  not  the  case  that  something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be 
thought  exists  only  in  the  understanding  then  something  than  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  thought  exists  in  reality.  [Premise  from  (5),  (7)] 

9.  Something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought  exists  in  reality. 
[From  (7),  (8)] 


(C)  Something  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  thought  exists  in  the 
understanding  and  in  reality.  [From  (4)  and  (9)] 


Before  proceeding  to  §2,  I  will  elaborate  on  some  of  the  motivations  for  the 
premises.  Anselm  commences  by  averring  that  God  is  something  than  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  thought — henceforth,  “NGT.”  For  the  sake  of  argument 
this  postulate  shall  be  granted.2  Even  so,  I  believe  that  Anselm  has  sufficient 
reason  to  suppose  such;  indeed,  his  corpus  serves  as  evidence.  Motivation  for  the 
definitional  postulate  can  be  found  in  the  Monologion ,  where  Anselm  offers  a 
plurality  of  evidence  for  it.  In  it,  Anselm  claims  that  there  is  something  that  is  best, 
greatest,  and  supreme  among  all  existing  things.3  That  thing  is  of  course  God.  To 
corroborate  this  claim  he  offers  several  arguments;  I  will  mention  four.  They  consist 
of  (what  I  call)  the  arguments  from  Goodness,  Greatness,  Existential  Contingency, 


2  That  being  said,  it  is  not  without  its  deprecators.  For  one,  Aquinas  objects  to  the  characterization.  He  reasons 
that  some  who  hear  the  term  ‘God’  may  not  understand  it  to  mean  ‘NGT.’  Even  so,  that  is  not  to  say  that 
Anselm’s  definition  is  wide  of  the  mark.  First,  failing  to  understand  the  term  ‘God’  qua  NGT  may  be  just  that 
—  a  failure  to  understand  the  term  ‘God.’  (Holding  to  a  false  definition  of  or  failing  to  understand  a  term  is  not 
some  curious  phenomenon.)  Second,  even  if  that  is  the  case,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  definition  of  the  term 
‘God’  would  not  be  ‘NGT.’  Analogously,  one  does  not  conclude  that  there  are  no  white  tigers  for  the  reason  that 
some  may  understand  the  word  ‘tiger’  to  mean  ‘a  feline  with  an  orange  coat  and  black  stripes.’ 

3  Ibid  7. 
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-and  Ontological  Inequality.4  What  is  important  here  is  that  these  arguments  provide 
reasons  for  which  to  suppose  that  God  is  NGT.  Anselm  concludes  from  them. 


Therefore,  there  is  a  certain  nature  or  substance  or  essence  who  through 
himself  is  good  and  great  and  through  himself  is  what  he  is;  through 
whom  exists  whatever  truly  is  good  or  great  or  anything  at  all;  and  who 
is  the  supreme  good,  the  supreme  great  thing,  the  supreme  being  or 
subsistent,  that  is,  supreme  among  all  existing  things.5 


There  is  nothing  greater  than  God  for  this  reason.  Accordingly,  there  is  not 
anything  that  can  be  thought  that  is  greater  than  God. 

After  proposing  that  God  is  NGT,  Anselm  questions  whether  or  not  the 
existence  of  such  a  nature  can  be  doubted.  After  all,  “The  fool  has  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God.’”  But,  says  Anselm,  upon  the  utterance  of  the  expression 
“NGT”  it  is  surely  understood;  even  by  the  fool.  Such  a  presumption  is  curious 
however.  For,  whether  or  not  and  why  the  fool  would  make  such  a  concession  is 
open  to  question.  As  a  clarification,  Anselm  may  have  given  a  hint  about  what  he 
meant  to  say  in  Chapter  4,  How  the  fool  said  in  his  heart  what  cannot  be  thought , 
of  the  Proslogion.  He  writes,  “In  one  way,  to  think  a  thing  is  to  think  the  word 
that  signifies  that  thing.  But  in  another  way,  it  is  to  understand  what  the  thing  is.”6 
If  the  fool  understands  the  expression  what  may  be  understood  is  the  essence  of 
that  which  it  is  about.  So  then,  perhaps  what  is  understood  is  simply  what  God 
is — the  essence  of  God.  Whatever  the  essence,  Anselm  claims  that  it  is  able  to  be 
understood — fully  or  not.  As  an  analogy,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  “someone  who 
cannot  gaze  directly  upon  the  purest  light  of  the  sun  does  not  see  the  light  of  day, 
which  is  nothing  other  than  the  light  of  the  sun.”7  Even  if  God’s  essence  cannot 
be  fully  understood  (e.g.  in  this  life),  it  is  possible  to  understand  some  of  it  by 
the  words  expressed  and  arguments  Anselm  has  given  to  ground  it.  To  that  end, 
perhaps  that  is  all  that  Anselm  meant  and  requires  for  the  argument.  Regardless  of 
merit(s),  the  supposition  will  be  granted  to  Anselm. 

Granting  that  the  fool  understands  the  expression  in  the  aforementioned 
manner,  Anselm  avers,  “what  he  understands  exists  in  his  understanding,  even  if  he 
does  not  understand  that  it  exists  [in  reality].”8  This  compels  Anselm  to  distinguish 
two  modalities ;9  namely,  the  intellectual  existence  of  a  thing  and  its  existence  in 
reality.  However,  if  the  fool  concedes  that  they  understand  the  expression,  and  what 


4  Ibid.  For  the  arguments,  see  pages  7-11. 

5  Ibid  11. 

6  Ibid  83.  Emphasis  on  “understand”  added  by  myself. 

7  Anselm  107. 

8  Ibid  82. 

9  To  note,  I  uses  the  term  “modalities”  loosely.  As  I  will  argue,  one  of  the  two  concepts  is  not  a  modality  at  all. 
As  well,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  type  of  existence  being  talked  about  is  only  of  concrete  things. 
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they  understand  exists  in  the  understanding,  then  they  are  compelled  to  concede 
that  NGT  exists  in  reality  as  well!  This  is  for  the  reason  that  it  is  greater  for  NGT 
to  exist  in  reality  than  to  exist  only  in  the  understanding.  For,  if  NGT  were  to  exist 
only  in  the  understanding  then  it  is  something  which  a  greater  can  be  thought.  But 
this  cannot  be  true  by  virtue  of  Anselm’s  characterization.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
the  case  that  NGT  exists  only  in  the  understanding.  This  leads  to  Anselm  to  the 
conclusion  that,  “there  is  no  doubt  that  something  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be 
thought  exists  both  in  the  understanding  and  in  reality.”10 

In  this  section  I  presented  and  briefly  discussed  Anselm’s  Ontological 
Argument.  With  that  done,  I  will  now  proceed  to  detailing  the  infamous  “existence 
is  not  a  predicate”  objection. 


2.  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be 

In  this  section  I  will  consider  a  common  objection  to  the  Ontological  Argument; 
namely  that  the  argument  recognizes  that  existence  is  a  predicate,  which  is  not  the 
case.  The  section  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  (§2.1)  I  will  explain  the 
objection.  I  will  then  proceed  to  consider  objections  to  the  objection  and  essay  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  mistaken  in  the  second  part  (§2.2). 

2.1  Why  the  Argument  Kant  Work 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  objections  to  the  Ontological  Argument  is  that  the 
argument  treats  existence  as  a  predicate.  The  trouble,  in  particular,  is  that  existence 
is  not  a  predicate.  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  proponent  of  this  objection  is 
Immanuel  Kant.* 11  Michael  Dummett  writes,  “. . .  it  was  Kant  who,  though  he  lacked 
the  benefit  of  even  an  approach  to  modem  logical  theory,  had  the  insight  to  take 
the  first  step  to  a  correct  solution  by  his  doctrine  that  “exists”  is  not  a  real,  but  only 
a  logical,  predicate...”12  Kant  objects  to  the  argument  on  various  grounds,  but  his 
strongest  objection  is  that  the  argument  rests  on  confusion  between  different  types 
of  predicates.  Specifically,  the  confusion  is  between  a  logical  predicate  and  a  real 
predicate.  The  salient  difference  is  that  the  latter  is  the  determination  of  a  thing 
viz.  it  determines  what  something  is.  A  real  predicate  amplifies  a  concept  and  its 
object.  A  logical  predicate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  merely  the  copula  of  judgment.  It 
is  what  connects  a  concept  and  its  subject  with  some  predicate(s).  Morris  S.  Engel 
supposes  that  what  Kant  means  by  this  is  that  any  symbol  could  serve  as  a  logical 
predicate  so  as  long  as  the  copula  has  the  major  function  of  asserting,  establishing, 


10  Ibid. 

1 1  He  was  surely  not  the  only  (e.g.  Frege)  or  even  the  first.  In  fact,  Kant’s  objection  was,  in  essence,  anticipated 
by  Paul  Gassendi  when  he  excoriated  Descartes’  Ontological  Argument.  Fisher. 

12  Dummett  277. 
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or  positing  some  subject.13  But,  it  is  not  something  that  has  its  own  object.14  To 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two  consider  the  proposition  “Immanuel  Kant 
is  the  bomb.”  The  logical  predicate  in  the  proposition  is  the  copula  “is.”  The  real 
predicate  in  the  proposition  is  “the  bomb.”  By  introducing  the  latter  predicate  to 
the  concept  and  object  of  Immanuel  Kant  they  are  thereby  amplified  or  enlarged. 

Now,  what  can  be  said  about  existence?  Is  it  a  real  predicate?  Kant  thinks  not. 
He  says,  “Being  is  obviously  not  a  real  predicate,  i.e.,  a  concept  of  something  that 
could  add  to  the  concept  of  a  thing.  It  is  merely  the  positing  of  a  thing  or  of  certain 
determinations  in  themselves.”15  In  other  words,  being  is  not  a  predicate  that  can 
be  added  to  a  concept  and  its  object  in  a  manner  such  that  they  are  amplified  or 
enlarged.  If  God  is  taken  together  with  all  its  predicates  and  one  says,  “God  is,” 
or  “God  exists,”  there  is  not  anything  that  is  added.  Accordingly,  existence  is  not 
a  predicate  that  can  be  used  to  predicate  a  concept  and  its  object.  Therein  lies  the 
flaw  with  the  Ontological  Argument. 

To  further  explain  this  obj  ection  I  will  turn  to  Alvin  Plantinga  ’s  characterization. 16 
For  a  domain,  D,  of  individuals,  suppose  some  whole  concept,  C,  and  its  object, 
O.  C  includes  all  and  only  the  properties  that  O  has.  Suppose,  further,  that  C  is 
diminished  with  respect  to  some  predicate,  P,  if  C  is  lacking  P.  Finally,  suppose 
:  that  C  is  diminished  with  respect  to  the  existence  predicate,  E,  if  C  is  lacking  E. 
With  that,  we  get:  C,  CP,  and  CE.  Now,  suppose  that  “C”  denotes  the  concept 
“Immanuel  Kant;”  CP  “Immanuel  Kant  diminished  with  respect  to  bombness;” 
and  CE  “Immanuel  Kant  with  respect  to  existence.”  Since  there  must  be  some 
instantiation,  x,  of  these  concepts;  that  is,  there  must  be  something  represented 
in  the  world  which  corresponds  to  the  concepts,  we  have  to  bring  an  existential 
quantifier  into  service.  From  this  we  get  ElxCx;  3xCPx;  and  BxCEx.  Plantinga 
says  that  there  are  possible  circumstances  wherein  3xCPx  could  be  true  and  BxCx 
not  true.17  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  concept  of  Immanuel  Kant  diminished  with 
respect  to  bombness  be  instantiated  whilst  the  whole  concept  not.  This  is  wholly 
consistent.  The  same  is  not  true  for  3xCx  and  BxCEx  because  they  are  existentially 
equivalent.  For,  if  the  latter  is  instantiated  then  so  is  the  former.  An  instantiation  of 
the  latter  entails  that  there  is  at  least  one  instance  of  the  whole  concept,  even  despite 
its  being  diminished  with  respect  to  existence,  represented.  In  other  words,  there 
would  exist  some  object  such  that  it  has  all  the  properties  of  Immanuel  Kant.  This 
does  not  differ  from  instantiating  3xCx.  If  it  were  instantiated  then  there  would 
exist  some  object  such  that  it  has  all  the  properties  of  Immanuel  Kant.  By  virtue  of 
this,  adding  existence  to  a  concept  and  its  object  proves  redundant — the  same  thing 


13  Engel  21  and  26 

14  Ibid. 

15  Kant  567  (A598/B626). 

16  Plantinga  thinks  that  Kant  does  not  really  explain  what  it  is  to  add  something  to  a  concept;  what  it  means  to 
say  that  a  concept  contains  as  much  as  an  object;  or  what  it  means  to  say  that  a  concept  and  its  object  contain 
the  same  content.  Because  of  this  Plantinga ’s  characterization  is  merely  an  interpretation  of  what  Kant  means  to 
express.  Nonetheless,  I  feel  it  is  an  adequate  characterization;  so  I  will  make  use  of  it.  Plantinga  539. 


17  Ibid  541. 
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will  always  be  instantiated.  A  further  point  could  be  made  though — thanks  to  first- 
order  classical  logic.  If  we  take  the  existential  quantifier  to  have  existential  import 
then  existence  is  not  a  predicate  by  reason  of  it  being  captured  and  employed  in 
the  notation  of  quantifiable  logic.'8  There  are  several  reasons  for  this;  I  will  note 
a  couple.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  it  would  be  redundant  for  a  reason  similar  to 
the  one  mentioned  above.  If  existence  is  already  built  into  the  appropriately  named 
existential  quantifier  then  a  standalone  predicate  for  it  is  not  necessary.  Adding  an 
existence  predicate  would  not  express  anything  that  is  really  different  from  what 
is  expressed  in  the  existential  quantifier.  Another  reason  is  that  it  may  engender 
paradox.  Consider  a  sentence  such  as,  “BxNEx.”  What  it  says  is  that  there  exists 
something,  x,  that  does  not  exist.  If  existence  is  a  predicate  and  captured  in  the 
existential  quantifier  then  it  could  make  for  quantificational  disasters  in  first-order 
classical  logic.  So,  if  the  Ontological  Argument  treats  existence  as  a  predicate; 
what’s  more,  if  it  requires  that  existence  is  a  predicate,  then  it  fails. 

2.2  Is  Existence  a  Predicate  in  Anselm's  Ontological  Argument? 

Although  the  objection  is  widely  accepted  some  have  questioned  the  objection’s 
efficaciousness  and  pertinence.  For  instance,  Plantinga  declares, 


Unfortunately,  it  [Kant’s  objection]  seems  to  have  no  particular  bearing 
on  Anselm’s  argument.  For  Anselm  can  certainly  agree,  so  far  as  his 
argument  is  concerned,  that  existence  is  not  a  real  predicate  in  the 
explained  sense.Anselm  maintains  that  the  concept  the  being  than  which 
none  greater  can  be  conceived  is  necessarily  exemplified...  Anselm 
argues  that  the  proposition  God  exists  is  necessarily  true;  but  neither  this 
claim  nor  his  argument  for  it  entails  or  presupposes  that  existence  is  a 
predicate  in  the  sense  just  explained.19 

Similarly,  David  M.  Fochead  proclaims,  “One  of  the  most  annoying  things  to 
many  a  student  of  St  Anselm’s  Proslogion  is  the  way  in  which  many  philosophers 
assume  that  they  can  make  Anselm’s  argument  disappear  simply  by  uttering  the 
incantation,  ‘Existence  is  not  a  predicate.’”20  I  believe  such  a  sentiment  to  be 
unfounded.  For  one,  it  does  indeed  appear  that  the  concept  of  God  and  its  object 
are  being  amplified  or  expanded  by  the  existence  predicate.  This  is  expressed 
pellucidly  in  the  argument.  One  candidate  for  showing  such  is  Anselm’s  postulate 
that  existence  in  reality  is  greater  than  existence  in  the  understanding  alone  shows.  If 
God  did  not  have  real  existence  then  God  would  be  diminished  with  real  existence. 
God  is  not  able  to  be  instantiated  in  reality  without  this  predicate.  Now,  there  are 
two  ways,  on  this  point,  which  the  amplification  or  enlargement  may  further  be 


18  Dummett  277. 

19  Plantinga  543. 

20  Lochead  121. 
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explained.  First,  it  may  be  said  that  the  addition  of  the  existence  predicate  is  what 
makes  God  that  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought.  Whereas  the  existential 
attribution  complements  God,  the  trouble  is  that  it  renders  the  argument  circular.  If 
the  addition  of  the  existence  predicate  entails  that  God  is  that  than  which  nothing 
greater  can  be  thought  then  deriving  the  existence  of  God  from  the  latter  is  forlorn. 
God’s  existence  would  have  already  been  guaranteed  at  the  outset. 

The  second  way  that  the  amplification  or  enlargement  may  be  exemplified  is 
rather  telling.  Since  God  cannot  be  affirmed  to  exist  before  the  said  assumption 
is  made  it  would  appear  that  God  would  have  properties  before  His  existence 
is  affirmed.  But  this  goes  against  what  Kant  says  when  he  contends  that  the 
cancellation  of  a  thing  entails  the  cancellation  of  all  of  its  properties.2'  If  something 
bereft  of  existence  cannot  have  properties  then  adding  existence  to  it  would  very 
well  amplify  or  enlarge  the  concept.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a  difficulty  that 
accompanies  this  way.  In  Anselm ’s  Reply  to  Gaunilo  Anselm  notes,  “that  than 
which  a  greater  cannot  be  thought  cannot  be  thought  of  as  beginning  to  exist.”22 
However,  if  this  way  is  correct  then  there  is  a  prima  facie  reason  to  suppose  that 
does  after  all  God  begin  to  exist.  But  if  this  is  true  then  it  seems  to  not  be  loyal 
to  Anselm’s  point.  As  a  general  note,  regarding  this  candidate,  Lochead  suggests 
that  the  comparison  between  real  existence  and  intellectual  existence  is  wanting. 
Indeed,  the  Proslogion  is  silent  upon  what  it  is  for  existence  in  reality  to  be  greater 
than  existence  in  the  understanding  alone.23  Without  a  substantial  explication  there 
is  not  much  that  can  be  said  about  what  it  is  for  real  existence  to  be  greater  than 
intellectual  existence.  Consequently,  Lochead  states,  “Anselm  does  not  commit 
himself  to  the  relative  merits  of  real  and  imaginary  pounds,  dollars,  thalers-or  even 
islands.”24 

Whereas  it  may  be  agreed  that  there  is  not  much  said  about  the  comparison 
between  existences,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow.  For,  there  is  another  candidate 
that  serves  to  corroborate  the  claim  that  existence  is  a  predicate  in  Anselm’s 
argument.  In  The  Relevance  of  Kant’s  Objection  to  Anselm’s  Ontological 
Argument ,  Chris  Heathwood  suggests  that  one  ought  not  pay  heed  to  the 
comparison  between  existence  in  reality  with  existence  in  the  understanding. 
Instead,  one  should  pay  attention  to  the  latter  alone.25  Heathwood  maintains  that 
there  is  an  implicit  assumption  in  the  argument  that  is  taken  for  granted.  Recall, 
Anselm  is  endeavoring  to  prove  to  the  fool  that  God  exists  not  merely  in  the 
understanding  but  in  reality  as  well.  But,  as  previously  noted,  it  is  curious  as  to 
why  the  fool  would  concede  as  much  as  the  former;  especially  since  they  affirm 
that  God  does  not  exist.  Heathwood  correctly  notes  that  the  fool  is  committed  to 


21  Kant  565  (A594/B622). 

22  Anselm  105. 

23  “The  question  is,  of  what  can  it  be  said  that  real  existence  is  greater  than  conceptual  existence?  Of  anything? 
The  text  doesn’t  say.  All  that  the  text  claims  is  that  it  is  greater  for  ‘that-than-which-a-greater-cannot-be- 
thought’  to  exist  really  than  conceptually.’’  Ibid. 

24  Ibid. 

25  Heathwood  8. 
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the  position  that  God  does  not  exist,  and  that  Anselm  put  it  in  the  fool’s  mouth  that 
God  exists  in  the  understanding.  And  this  is  what  is  taken  for  granted.  To  cope 
with  this,  a  means  through  which  to  infer  that  God  exists  in  the  understanding 
must  be  developed.  Distinguishing  between  existence  in  the  understanding  and 
existence  in  reality  is  one  such  method  that  could  be — and  is — used.  By  way  of 
illustration,  consider  imaginary  friends.  Imaginary  friends  do  really  not  exist — 
sorry  kiddies!  They  are  mere  constructs  of  the  imagination  and  they  stem  as  far 
as  its  bounds.  The  point:  existence  in  the  understanding  is  really  not  existence  at 
all.  It  is  a  mistake  to  view  the  relation  “x  exists  in  the  understanding”  as  one  that 
describes  existence.  Existence,  proper,  is  reserved  for  things  in  reality.  Heathwood 
puts  forth  the  following  characterization  to  capture  this:  a  statement  of  the  form 
4x  does  not  exist’  is  true  iff  x  is  only  in  the  understanding.26 1  do  believe  that  this 
characterization  is  befitting.  After  all,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  (some)  atheists 
proclaim,  “God  is  imaginary”  or  “God  is  a  product  of  the  human  mind”  whilst 
holding  that  God  does  not  exist. 

With  that,  the  pertinence  of  Kant’s  objection  may  now  be  explicated.  If  “God 
does  not  exist”  is  an  assumption  that  is  requisite  for  the  inference  that  God  exists 
in  the  understanding,  then  Anselm’s  argument  is  committed  to  the  existence 
predicate.  This  is  because  existence  would  be  used  to  amplify  or  enlarge  a  concept 
and  its  object.  If  God  exists  only  in  the  understanding;  which  is  to  say,  God  does 
not  exist,  then  God  would  be  amplified  or  enlarged  if  it  existed  in  reality.  If  God  is 
amplified  or  enlarged  then  it  is  done  so  by  existence.  If  it  is  done  so  by  existence 
then  existence  is  a  predicate.  Now,  if  existence  is  a  predicate  then  Kant’s  criticism 
is  relevant  after  all.  On  account  of  this,  the  prospect  of  the  argument’s  success  is 
placed  in  jeopardy.  For,  if  Kant  is  correct  then  the  argument  is  confuted. 


3.  Anselm  2.0 

In  this  section  I  will  provide  a  metaphysical  and  logical  reinterpretation  of 
Anselm’s  argument.  As  such,  I  will  divide  this  section  into  two  parts.  The  first 
(§3.1)  of  which  will  be  dedicated  to  the  former  whilst  the  second  (§3.2)  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  latter. 

3.1  God  Is  A  Noneist 

In  light  of  Kant’s  objection  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  Anselm’s  Ontological 
argument  fails  to  show  that  God  exists.  However,  I  believe  the  argument  can  be 
saved.  Resurrected,  if  you  will.  The  force  of  Kant’s  objection  lies  in  its  ability  to 
spoil  the  metaphysical  foundation  of  the  argument.  As  such,  if  the  argument  is 


26  It  may  also  be  true  of  things  that  do  not  exist  in  the  understanding  or  reality.  In  addition,  this  characterization 
blocks  an  objection  that  this  candidate  is  contradictory.  One  may  be  compelled  to  argue  that  if  God  is  in 
the  understanding  and  God  exists  in  reality  then  God  does  not  exist  and  God  does  exist.  But  since  the 
characterization  states  that  any  such  sentence  is  true  iff  it  is  in  the  understanding  only,  the  objection  is  blocked 
because  it  is  only  on  the  condition  that  it  is  in  the  understanding  only  that  it  does  not  really  exist.  Ibid. 
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to  withstand  the  force  of  the  objection  it  is  in  need  of  an  appropriate  metaphysic 
to  ground  it.  But  the  question  is:  which  one?  A  comment  by  Dummett  provides 
a  solution.  He  writes,  “a  proponent  of  the  ontological  argument  must  therefore 
maintain  that  there  are  objects  that  do  not  exist,  that  is,  that  we  do  not  quantify 
only  over  what  exists.”27  (Ironically,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  finds  trouble  with 
the  Ontological  Argument.)  This  view  is  called  Noneism;  and  I  propose  that  its 
adoption  be  entertained.  Anselm’s  argument  requires  the  existence  predicate  and 
Noneism  provides  it.  Noneism  maintains  that  existence  is  a  real  predicate  and, 
consequently,  amplifies  or  enlarges  concepts  and  its  objects.  In  response,  one  may 
wonder  as  to  how  this  saves  the  argument  since  Kant  proved  that  existence  is  not  a 
predicate.  Kant’s  objection  may  be  expressed  accordingly: 

(1)  Anselm’s  argument  rests  on  the  assumption  that  existence  is  a  predicate. 

(2)  But  we  do  not  ascribe  or  deny  existence  to  things. 

(3)  Therefore,  existence  is  not  a  predicate. 

(4)  Therefore,  Anselm’s  argument  fails.28 


With  the  adoption  of  Noneism  the  objection  fails  for  the  reason  that  premises 
(2)  and  (3)  are  rejected.  On  account  of  this  Anselm’s  argument  could  be  saved.  If 
a  proponent  of  Kant’s  objection  were  to  disagree  they  would  have  to  do  far  more 
than  merely  proclaim  that  existence  is  a  predicate.  This  puts  the  burden  on  the 
proponent  to  prove  that  the  objection  is  effective.  Admittedly,  the  same  is  true  for 
the  Noneist.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  adopting  Noneism  will  not  show  that  (2)  and  (3) 
are  false.  Instead  it  will  provide  reason(s)  for  rejecting  them;  this  is  the  point.  It  is, 
then,  wrong  for  one  to  object  that  I  am  committed  to  show  that  Noneism  is  true  in 
order  to  propose  it.  The  point  is  simply  that  if  it  could  defeat  the  objection  and  save 
the  argument  then  it  is  an  appropriate  metaphysic  for  the  argument.  Since  it  is  both, 
Noneism  is  an  appropriate  metaphysic  for  the  argument.  As  a  curiosity,  one  may 
question  as  to  which  objects  ought  to  be  considered  nonexistent.  For,  Noneism 
entails  that  at  least  one  object  does  not  exist.  I  suppose  that  depends,  but  we  can 
start  with  imaginary  pounds,  dollars,  thalers — and  even  islands. 

3.2  Existing  Freely 

Now  that  there  is  an  appropriate  metaphysic  to  ground  Anselm’s  argument 
it  is  in  need  of  a  logic  to  express  it  formally.  For  reasons  noted  above  it  is  quite 
clear  that  first-order  classical  logic  will  not  suffice.  Instead,  I  propose  that  it  be 
formulated  with  Free  Logic.29  Free  Logic  is  a  formal  calculus  which  is  similar  to 


27  Dummett  278. 

28  William  J.  Forgie  uses  Descartes  instead  of  Anselm,  but  the  logic  is  the  same.  Forgie  260. 

29  Seeing  as  a  comprehensive  explanation  and  proof  of  this  calculus’  soundness  and  completeness  theorems  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  see  Priest  (2008)  290  -  307. 
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first-order  classical  logic  but  dispenses  with  its  existential  presuppositions.  Instead 
of  interpreting  the  existential  quantifier  as  “there  exists  something  such  that...”  it 
is  taken  to  express  “some  x  is  such  that. . .”  To  cope  with  the  loss  of  the  existential 
import,  Free  Logic  introduces  a  one-place  predicate.  This  is  none  other  than  the 
existence  predicate.  With  that,  I  will  proceed  to  formulate  the  argument.  The 
vocabulary30  of  the  logical  syntax  consists  of  the  run-of-the-mill  logical  symbols. 
The  following  terms  will  be  taken  to  mean: 


3  =  Some  x  is  such  that. . . 
V  =  For  all  x... 

P  =  x  is  thought. 

Q  =  x  is  understood. 

R  =  x  is  greater  than  y. 

S  =  x  is  in  y. 


□  =  x  exists. 

=  =  an  equivalence  relation, 
i  (iota)  =  the  such  and  such. . . 
a  =  God. 

b  =  the  understanding. 


I  believe  that  the  argument  ought  to  begin  with  the  definitional  postulate; 
that  is,  “God  is  something  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought.”  Since  we 
are  having  to  identify  God  with  this  description  it  is  appropriate  to  formalize  the 
identification  as  such:  3xVy((Py  <->  y  =  x)  a  ^3z(Pz  a  R(zx))  a  x  —  a).  This  says 
that  some  x  is  such  that  for  all  y,  y  is  thought  iff  y  is  identical  to  x,  and  some  z  is 
not  such  that  z  is  thought  and  z  is  greater  than  x,  and  x  is  identical  to  God.  Since 
what  is  true  of  x  is  also  true  of  a,  God  can  be  referred  to  by  the  description  3x(Px 
a  ~Gz(Pz  a  R(zx)).  Seeing  as  it  would  be  far  too  tedious  to  write  this  throughout 
the  proof  it  will  be  symbolized  as  ix.  That  is,  ix  will  be  taken  to  say  “something 
than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought.”  Following  the  definitional  postulate 
we  get  the  premise,  ixQx  <-►  ixSxb.  To  note,  ixSxb  does  not  say  that  ix  exists  in  the 
understanding.  Instead,  it  says  that  ix  is  in  the  understanding.  The  alteration  was 
made  to  complement  the  point  that  existence  is  not  something  that  applies  to  things 
in  the  understanding.  Since  ixQx  is  a  postulate  we  can  derive  ixSxb  from  ixQx  <-> 
ixSxb  by  Modus  Ponens. 

After  this,  it  is  appropriate  to  note  Anselm’s  postulate  that  existence  in  reality 
is  greater  than  existence  only  in  the  understanding.  It  may  be  symbolized  like  this: 
3wixR(xw)  ix  x  a  ^Vv(ixS(xv)  <-►  v  =  b).  This  just  says  that  some  w  is  such 
that  ix  is  greater  than  w  iff  ix  exists,  and  it  is  not  the  case  that  for  all  v,  if  ix  is  in 
v  then  v  is  identical  to  the  understanding  and  if  v  is  identical  to  the  understanding 
then  ix  is  in  v.  In  simpler  terms,  ix  is  greater  than  v  iff  ix  exists  and  ix  is  not  only 
in  the  understanding. 

Following  this  is  another  premise  which  reads,  Vv(ixS(xv)  <-►  v  =  b)  3z(Pz 
a  ixR(zx)).  The  antecedent  is  equivalent  to  the  negation  of  ~iVv(ixS(xv)  <->  v  =  b) 
in  the  previous  postulate.  The  consequent,  3z(Pz  a  ixR(zx)),  is  equivalent  to  the 


30  For  an  interpretation  of  the  language  see  Priest  (2008)  290  -  291. 
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negation  of  ^3z(Pz  a  R(zx))  in  the  definitional  postulate.  It  says  some  z  is  such  that 
z  is  thought  and  z  is  greater  than  ix.  But  this  is  contradictory  since  there  is  nothing 
greater  than  ix.  This  follows  from  the  definitional  postulate  and  the  postulate  that 
existence  in  reality  is  greater  than  existence  only  in  the  understanding. 

With  that,  we  get  “T3z(Pz  a  ixR(zx)).  From  that,  ~nVv(ixS(xv)  <-+  v  =  b)  may 
be  derived  by  Modus  Tollens  from  the  previously  mentioned  conditional.  From  the 
postulate  that  existence  in  reality  is  greater  than  existence  only  in  the  understanding 
and  ^3z(Pz  a  ixR(zx))  it  is  implied  that  ^Vv(ixS(xv)  <->  v  =  b)  <->  ix  Jx.  That  is, 
if  ix  is  not  only  in  the  understanding  then  ix  exists.  Since  it  was  proved  that  ix  is 
not  only  in  the  understanding  it  follows  that  ix  exists.  Although  it  has  been  proved 
ix  exists  the  argument  is  not  complete.  The  conclusion  of  the  argument  is  that  ix 
is  in  the  understanding  and  ix  exists.  This,  though,  is  easy  to  derive.  With  the  rule 
of  adjunction  it  can  be  concluded  that  ixSxb  a  ixDx.  Voila!  In  sum,  the  argument 
looks  like  this: 

(1)  3xVy((Py  <->  y  =  x)  a  ~33z(Pz  a  R(zx))  a  x  =  a)  [Definitional  Postulate] 

(2)  ixQx  ixSxb  [Premise] 

(3)  ixQx  [Postulate] 

(4)  ixSxb  [From  (2),  (3)  Modus  Ponens] 

(5)  3wixR(xw)  <-►  ixLJx  a  ^Vv(ixS(xv)  v  =  b)  [Postulate] 

(6)  Vv(ixS(xv)  <-»  v  =  b)  3z(Pz  a  ixR(zx))  [Premise] 

(7)  ^3z(Pz  a  ixR(zx))  [From  (1),  (5)] 

(8)  -,Vv(ixS(xv)  v  =  b)  [From  (6),  (7)  Modus  Tollens] 

(9)  ~A/v(ixS(xv)  <-►  v  =  b)  <->  ixDx  [Premise  from  (5),  (7)] 

(10)  ixDx  [(8),  (9)  Modus  Ponens] 

\=  ixSxb  a  ixDx  [(3),  (10)  Adjunction] 


Anselm’s  argument  now  has  both  an  appropriate  metaphysic  and  logic  to 
ground  it.  The  virtue  of  this  reinterpretation  is  that  it  overcomes  the  aforementioned 
objection,  metaphysically  and  logically.  Whereas  that  may  be,  the  question  which 
now  remains  is  as  to  whether  or  not  this  reinterpretation  is  worth  entertaining. 


4.  Not  to  be? 

Although  the  reinterpretation  of  Anselm’s  argument  escapes  the  criticism 
(that  existence  is  not  a  predicate)  it  appears  to  be  susceptible  to  several  others.  In 
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what  follows,  I  will  present  two  objections31  that  I  believe  are  the  strongest  and 
endeavor  to  provide  an  answer  to  them.  Hence,  this  section  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  part  (§4.1)  I  will  consider  the  objection  from  Analyticity  and 
Syntheticity.  Finally,  in  the  second  part  (§4.2),  I  will  consider  the  objection  from 
Characterization. 

4.1  Analytic  or  Synthetic? 

Whereas  one  may  concede  that  the  argument  presented  in  this  paper  is 
successful  in  its  attempt  to  dodge  Kant’s  objection,  there  is  still  another  one  that 
the  argument  is  not  immune  to.  Prior  to  the  proclamation  of  the  famous  dictum, 
Kant  provides  a  prima  facie  refutation  of  the  Ontological  Argument.  He  asks,  “I 
ask  you:  is  the  proposition,  This  or  that  thing  I  have  conceded  to  you  as  possible, 
whatever  it  may  be)  exists — is  this  proposition,  I  say,  an  analytic  or  a  synthetic 
proposition?”32  In  the  former  case,  if  “God  exists”  is  analytic  then  nothing  is  added 
to  the  concept  and  object  of  God  when  existence  is  added  to  it.  As  such,  what 
is  thought  must  be  the  thing  itself  or  else  existence  has  been  presupposed  and  a 
“miserable  tautology”  has  been  committed.33  If,  on  the  contrary,  “God  exists”  is 
synthetic  it  is  not  contradictory  to  remove  the  predicate  of  existence  since  this  is  a 
privilege  that  pertains  only  to  analytic  propositions.  From  this,  there  is  prima  facie 
reason  to  maintain  that  Anselm  would  not  believe  that  “God  exists”  is  a  synthetic 
proposition.  Anselm  states: 


But  I  say  with  certainty  that  if  it  can  be  so  much  as  thought  to  exist,  it 
must  necessarily  exist.  For  that  than  which  a  greater  cannot  be  thought 
cannot  be  thought  of  as  beginning  to  exist.  By  contrast,  whatever  can  be 
thought  to  exist  but  does  not  in  fact  exist,  can  be  thought  of  as  beginning 
to  exist.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  case  that  that  than  which  a  greater  cannot 
be  thought  can  be  thought  to  exist,  but  does  not  in  fact  exist.  If,  therefore, 
it  can  be  thought  to  exist,  it  does  necessarily  exist.34 


“God  exists”  is  analytic  because  existence  necessarily  belongs  to  God.  If  one 
were  to  state,  “God  does  not  exist”  a  contradiction  would  thereby  be  committed. 
Analogously,  it  is  like  denying  that  water  is  identical  to  H20.  Now,  wherein  lies 
the  problem?  If  existence  enlarges  the  concept  of  a  thing  and  its  object  then 
“God  exists”  is  not  an  analytic  proposition  because  only  synthetic  propositions 


31  It  is  without  a  doubt  that  noneism  is  not  universally  accepted  among  contemporary  philosophers.  So  it  is 
to  this  end  that  it  be  noted  that  it  may  not  even  be  worthwhile  to  entertain,  let  alone  accept.  Accordingly,  a 
complete  defense  of  noneism  is  due.  However,  seeing  as  such  a  defense  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  I  can  do  no 
more  than  refer  to  a  couple  of  previous  efforts  to  do  so.  For  example,  see  Priest  (2005)  and  Routley. 

32  Kant  566  (A597/B625). 

33  Ibid. 

34  Anselm  105. 
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are  capable  of  predicative  enlargement.  But  if  “God  exists”  is  analytic  then  the 
existence  predicate,  which  the  Ontological  Argument  requires,  becomes  obsolete. 
In  that  case  we  are  faced  with  Kant’s  criticism  about  existence  not  being  a  predicate 
once  again.  Except  this  time  we  would  not  be  able  to  appeal  to  Noneism. 

With  that,  there  are  two  notable  ways  of  responding  to  the  objection.  One  is 
to  follow  Quine  and  company  and  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  distinction  between 
analytic  and  synthetic  truths.  In  so  doing,  the  concern  about  whether  “God  exists” 
is  either  analytic  or  synthetic  is  blocked  at  the  outset.  This  is  a  reasonable  avenue 
by  which  to  respond.  However,  I  would  like  to  propose  another  that  is  more 
interesting  and,  I  think,  better. 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  the  said  claim  is  not  analytic  but  rather  synthetic,  albeit 
on  different  terms.  Kant  presupposes  that  analytic  truths  are  necessary  truths  and 
that  the  law  of  non-contradiction  is  only  applicable  to  those  which  are  analytic. 
Now,  the  question  is  whether  the  set  of  necessary  truths  is  equivalent  to  the  set 
of  analytic  truths.  There  are  reasons  to  challenge  the  equivalence.  For,  arguably, 
there  are  necessary  truths  that  are  not  analytic  but  synthetic  (and  there  are  analytic 
truths  which  are  not  necessary).35  Although  these  examples  are  conditional  on  the 
truth  of  a  view,  here  are  some  possible  candidates:  (a)  Mathematical  truths,  like 
“3  +  1  =  4.”  (b)  Moral  truths,  like  “Murder  is  wrong.”  (c)  Existential  truths,  like 
“God  exists”  and  “Sherlock  Holmes  does  not  exist.”  (d)  If  abstract  objects  exist, 
then  some  (if  not  all)  necessarily  exist,  (e)  If  Descartes  and  Kripke  are  right  about 
the  ontological  status  of  the  mind,  then  the  mind  is  necessarily  separate  from  the 
body,  (f)  If  Determinism  is  true  then  our  wills  are  necessarily  not  free.  Etc.  Again, 
these  particular  examples  are  conditional.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  subject  to 
objection.  However,  the  point  here  is  not  to  provide  a  decisive  set  of  necessary 
non-analytic  truths.  By  providing  these  examples  I  hope  to  provide  some  reason  to 
challenge  the  equivalence  between  the  two  sets. 

Now,  what  is  important  to  note  here  is  that  the  denial  of  necessary  truths  leads 
to  contradiction,  just  like  the  denial  of  an  analytic  truth  leads  to  contradiction.  In 
the  passage  above,  Anselm  implies  that  God  necessarily  exists.  If  existence  is  a 
predicate  and  God  necessarily  exists  then  that  is  to  say  that  existence  necessarily 
belongs  to  God.  This  means  that  the  concept  and  object  of  God  is  enlarged  by  its 
addition.  Since  synthetic  propositions  are  capable  of  predicative  enlargement,  the 
proposition  “God  exists”  is  synthetic.  Since  God  necessarily  exists  the  proposition 
“God  exists”  is  necessarily  true.  Not  all  analytic  propositions  are  propositions  that 
are  necessarily  true.  Some  synthetic  propositions  are  necessarily  true.  The  law  of 
non-contradiction  is  not  only  applicable  to  analytic  truths  but  to  necessary  truths. 
Since  some  synthetic  propositions  are  necessarily  true  the  law  of  non-contradiction 
applies  to  synthetic  truths.  Because  “God  exists”  is  synthetic  and  necessarily  true 
the  law  of  non-contradiction  applies  to  it.  That  is,  even  though  “God  exists”  is 
synthetic,  it  is  contradictory  to  deny  it  if  it  is  necessarily  true.  The  consequence 
is  obvious.  Kant  was  wrong...  again.  The  presupposition  that  analytic  truths  are 
necessary  truths  and  that  the  law  of  non-contradiction  is  only  applicable  to  analytic 


35  For  an  example  of  the  latter  see  Zalta  (1988). 
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truths  is  unwarranted.  For  this  reason  the  argument  escapes  Kant  once  again. 

4.2  The  Characterization  Principle 

The  most  difficult  challenge  to  the  argument  presented  here  is  the  objection 
from  the  Characterization  Principle.  Graham  Priest  raises  the  point  nicely: 


But  if  existence  is  a  predicate,  can  we  not  run  the  Ontological  Argument 
for  the  existence  of  God,  and  so  show  her  to  exist — and  in  fact,  show 
everything  to  exist  by  an  Ontological-style  argument?  The  answer  is  ‘no.’ 
One  needs  more  than  just  that  existence  is  a  predicate;  one  needs  that  it  is 
a  predicate  that  is  allowed  to  occur  in  the  Characterization  Postulate  (CP) 
(as  that  is  often  understood).  Noneists,  such  as  Routley,  standardly  reject 
this  assumption.36 


The  reason  why  the  assumption  is  rejected  is  because  it  leads  to  absurdities. 
Before  elaborating  on  this  point  it  is  important  to  characterize  the  principle.  The 
Characterization  Principle  suggests  that  the  objects  that  we  characterize  (i.e. 
describe)  have  the  properties  that  they  are  characterized  as  having.  If  they  did  not 
then  we  would  not  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  objects.37 
For  instance,  if  I  characterize  Captain  Ahab  as  the  captain  that  fought  Moby  Dick 
and  lost  his  leg,  and  Captain  Ahab  did  not  really  have  these  properties  then  it 
is  unclear  what  I  would  be  talking  about  if  I  were  to  talk  about  him  at  the  book 
club.  To  formalize  this,  if  A(x)  is  any  property  and  we  can  characterize  an  object, 
C,  then  we  can  be  guaranteed  that  A(Cx).  Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  accepted 
completely  since  it  entails  the  existence  of  everything  that  satisfies  any  condition.38 
That  is,  so  as  long  as  we  characterize  an  object  with  the  existence  predicate  then 
that  object  exists.  (Really,  if  the  Characterization  Principle  were  to  be  accepted 
then  we  would  not  need  the  Ontological  Argument.  To  prove  God’s  existence  all 
we  would  need  to  do  is  just  characterize  God  with  the  existence  predicate.)  Since 
the  Ontological  Argument  relies  on  this  principle  to  ensure  that  God  exists  it  is 
crucial  that  it  is  accepted  in  this  form.  But  it  is  not  acceptable  in  this  form  because  it 
leads  to  absurdities.  With  CP  formulated  as  it  is,  we  could  characterize  impossible 
objects  like  round-squares  as  existing.  According  to  CP,  all  we  need  do  is  describe 
some  object  that  has  the  properties  of  a  round  object  and  has  the  properties  of  a 
squared  object,  add  the  existence  predicate  to  the  description,  and  viola!  A  round- 
square  exists.  Although  unintuitive,  CP  guarantees  this  because  the  formula  is 
satisfied.  Insofar  as  this  is  the  case,  there  is  not  much  in  an  objector’s  way  to 
generate  Gaunilo-style  parody  arguments  against  the  Ontological  Argument.  Much 
like  Kant,  Gaunilo  comes  back  to  haunt  the  Argument  in  its  reformulation.  In  order 


36  Priest  (2005)  14. 

37  Ibid  83. 

38  Ibid. 
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to  preserve  CP  some  have  only  accepted  a  certain  set  of  properties  that  allow  for 
it  work  (i.e.  characterizing,  nuclear,  assumptible,  etc.).39  Existence,  however,  is 
not  one  of  them.  As  a  consequence,  we  would  no  longer  be  able  to  entertain  the 
adoption  of  noneism  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  Ontological  Argument. 

That  being  said,  there  have  been  attempts  to  account  for  CP  which  permit 
existence  as  being  a  characterizing  property.  Two  notable  accounts  are  those  of 
Graham  Priest  and  Edward  N.  Zalta.  Zalta  believes  that  CP  has  one  true  reading 
provided  that  it  is  interpreted  in  conjunction  with  his  logic  of  encoding  and  theory 
of  abstract  objects.40  One  need  not  get  hung  up  on  the  details,  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  this  account  will  not  favor  the  Ontological  Argument.  Zalta  states  that  it 
is  fine  to  characterize  an  intentional  object  as  being  something  than  which  nothing 
greater  can  be  thought.41  However,  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  real  existence 
of  such  an  object  can  be  exemplified  or  proved.42  The  reason  for  this  is  that  his 
account  does  not  allow  for  the  predicative  exemplification  of  such  an  object, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  what  the  argument  needs  to  succeed.  Priest’s  account 
is  more  so  promising.  He  states  that  an  object  of  thought  can  be  characterized 
in  a  way  that  it  has  all  of  the  properties  that  it  is  characterized  as  having.43  So,  it 
is  true  that  A(Cx).  But  the  concern  is  as  to  where  it  is  true.  Priest  suggests  that 
characterizations  are  true  at  those  worlds  which  actualize  them.44 1  take  it  that  these 
worlds  can  be  possible  or  impossible.  If  something  is  characterized  in  a  world 
then  it  can  be  characterized  with  an  existence  predicate  at  the  world  which  it  is 
characterized.  The  important  thing  to  note  is  that  these  characterizations  need  not 
be  actualized  at  this  world.  Were  I  to  characterize  Sherlock  Holmes  as  existing 
he  would  not  exist  at  this  world.  Rather,  it  would  be  in  some  other  world  that 
realizes  my  representation  or  description  of  him.45  Granting  this,  we  are  provided  a 
response  to  Gaunilo-style  parody  arguments  against  the  Ontological  Argument.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  generate  such  arguments  on  this  formulation  as  with  the  last.  For, 
the  existence  of  any  one  thing  is  not  so  easily  guaranteed  by  CP  on  this  formulation. 
It  is  neither  guaranteed  that  what  the  argument  tries  to  show  is  true  at  this  world  or 
any  one  close.  With  that,  let’s  turn  to  God.  Using  CP,  we  could  characterize  God  as 


39  Ibid. 

40  For  an  elucidation  of  this  logic  and  theory  see  Zalta  (1983). 

41  Zalta  (2004)  423.. 

42  “So  the  property  of  being  such  that  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived  does  characterize  the  intentional  object, 
and  Anselm  was  correct  to  this  extent.  Anselm’s  mistake  was  to  fail  to  notice  the  subtle  ambiguity  in  predication 
when  forming  descriptions  of  conceivable  objects,  namely,  that  the  ‘is’  of  predication  for  intentional  objects 

is  not  quite  the  usual  one.  He  assumed  that  the  property  involved  in  the  definite  description  ‘that  than  which 
nothing  greater  can  be  conceived’  would  characterize  the  object  of  his  thought.  But  there  are  two  modes  of 
predication  underlying  natural  language  characterizations  and  only  one  of  them  (encoding)  behaves  the  way 
that  Anselm  expected.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  other  mode  of  predication  (exemplification)  that  is  needed  for  the 
ontological  argument  to  succeed.  While  one  can  prove  in  the  logic  of  encoding  that  there  exists  an  intentional 
object  that  encodes  the  property  of  being  such  that  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived,  one  cannot  prove  the 
existence  of  an  object  that  exemplifies  this  property.”  Ibid. 

43  Priest  (2005)  84. 

44  Ibid. 

45  Ibid. 
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NGT  and  as  an  existent.  Following  Anselm,  if  we  were  to  further  characterize  God 
as  a  necessary  existent  then  God  would  exist  in  all  possible  worlds.  If  this  could  be 
done  then  the  Ontological  Argument  presented  in  this  paper  could  work. 


Conclusion 

In  this  paper  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  objection  that  existence  is  not 
a  predicate  is  applicable  to  Anselm’s  argument  and  that  it  could  be  avoided  by 
reinterpreting  the  argument  metaphysically  and  logically.  The  argument  is 
susceptible  to  the  objection  since  it  relies  on  an  assumption  which  requires  that 
existence  is  a  predicate.  To  counter  the  objection,  I  proposed  entertaining  adoption 
of  Noneism  and  Free  Logic.  Although  conditional  on  their  acceptance,  they 
provide  a  viable  means  though  which  to  save  Anselm’s  argument.  Nonetheless, 
the  argument  is  still  plagued  by  several  problems  even  though,  as  I  endeavored  to 
show,  they  could  be  overcome.  Its  greatest  challenge  is  to  overcome  the  problem 
that  the  Characterization  Principle  besets  it  with.  If  it  can  do  this,  there  may  be 
hope  for  the  argument. 
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With  Aversion?  Kant  and  the  Moral  Worth  of 
Over-Determined  Actions 

Lindsay  M.  Hogarth 


I.  Introduction 

Kant’s  claim  that  actions  which  accord  with  duty  but  are  not  done  from  duty 
have  no  moral  worth  has  become  a  source  of  hostility  towards,  and  criticism  of,  his 
view.  Many  find  it  troubling  that  Kant’s  ethics  seem  to  favour  actions  performed 
resentfully,  but  from  duty,  over  actions  done  from  “good”  motives,  such  as  kindness, 
love,  or  generosity.  This  paper  will  defend  Kant’s  view  against  such  criticisms.  I 
will  begin  by  briefly  outlining  Kant’s  claim  about  moral  worth  and  his  examples 
of  how  an  action  is  to  be  performed  from  duty.  Then  I  will  explain  the  so  called 
‘puzzle  of  duty  and  inclination’  that  arises  from  the  traditional  reading  of  Section  I 
of  the  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals,  and  the  related  problem  of  over¬ 
determined  actions.  Next  I  will  present  and  evaluate  three  possible  resolutions 
offered  by  contemporary  Kant  scholars:  Herman,  Korsgaard  and  Wood.  What  they 
have  in  common  is  the  view  that  the  puzzle  about  duty  and  inclination  results 
from  a  misreading  of  Kant’s  examples  in  Section  I.  I  will  argue,  like  them,  that 
the  puzzle  indeed  results  from  an  uncharitable  reading  of  Kant.  Finally  I  will  raise 
and  respond  to  potential  objections  to  the  reading  proposed  by  Kant’s  defendants, 
ultimately  siding  with  Herman  and  Korsgaard,  but  challenging  the  plausibility  of 
Wood’s  interpretation. 


II.  The  Good  Will  and  Acting  from  Duty 

In  the  opening  line  of  the  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals ,  Kant 
famously  claims  that  “it  is  impossible  to  think  of  anything  at  all  in  the  world,  or 
indeed  even  beyond  it,  that  could  be  considered  good  without  limitation  except 
a  good  will.”1  It  is  an  impressive  opener,  but  what  exactly  does  Kant  mean  by  a 
‘good  will,’  and  why  does  he  claim  that  it  alone  has  intrinsic  worth?  To  will  means 
to  intend  to  do;  it  is  volition,  the  choice  of  a  course  of  action.  Thus  what  Kant 
means  by  the  ‘good  will,’  must  be  to  intend  to  act  in  the  right  way.  According  to 
Kant,  the  good  will  is  good  in  itself,  because  its  goodness  lies  not  in  its  ability  to 


1  Kant,  Immanuel.  The  Groundwork  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals.  Trans.  Mary  Gregor.  (New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1998).  [4:393] 
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achieve  certain  purposes,  but  precisely  in  its  volition — and  thus,  in  itself.  Kant 
claims  that  even  if  the  good  will  were  defective,  “it  would  still  shine  by  itself,  as 
something  that  has  full  worth  in  itself.”2  Thus,  whereas  all  other  things  are  good 
insofar  as  they  are  useful  for  attaining  some  end,  the  good  will  is  the  only  thing 
whose  goodness  is  unrelated  to  its  usefulness. 

Kant  argues  that  the  goodness  of  a  will  consists  in  acting  from  duty.  He  defines 
duty  as  “necessity  of  an  action  from  respect  for  the  law.”3  The  type  of  necessity  at 
issue  here  is  not  a  physical  necessity,  but  rather  a  self-constraint  imposed  through 
rational  choice,  out  of  respect  for  the  principles  of  morality.  Thus,  the  good  will 
necessarily  submits  itself  to  what  is  required  by  the  rational  moral  law;  it  acts  from 
duty.  Kant  claims  we  can  act  in  three  ways:  from  duty,  in  accordance  with  duty  but 
from  some  other  motive,  or  contrary  to  duty.  He  begins  with  a  series  of  examples 
in  order  to  demonstrate  how  an  action  is  motivated  by  duty.4  He  skips  over  actions 
that  are  obviously  contrary  to  duty  and  begins  with  actions  that  are  in  accordance 
with  duty,  but  performed  from  something  other  than  duty. 

Kant’s  first  example  demonstrates  a  dutiful  action  motivated  by  self-interest. 
A  shopkeeper  charges  his  customers  fair  prices,  which  according  to  Kant  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  but  he  does  so  because  that  is  what  is  best  for  business.5  If  the 
shopkeeper  overcharges  naive  customers,  he  may  gain  a  reputation  for  doing  so, 
and  lose  business  as  a  result.  Thus,  Kant  argues  that  the  shopkeeper  does  not  act 
out  of  respect  for  duty;  instead,  his  action  is  motivated  by  self-interest.  He  behaves 
honestly  only  because  that  is  what  his  desire  for  profit  requires  of  him.  The  action, 
while  in  accordance  with  duty,  is  not  performed  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means 
to  some  other  end;  Christine  Korsgaard  calls  this  type  of  motivation  indirect 
inclination.6 

Kant’s  next  examples  demonstrate  dutiful  actions  that  the  agent  has  some 
immediate  inclination  to  do;  in  other  words,  the  action  is  something  the  agent 
wants  to  do.  He  gives  the  example  of  self-preservation  and  points  out  that,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  most  people  want  to  preserve  their  lives.  Thus  they  act  out 
of  a  natural  inclination,  not  out  of  duty.7  The  other  example  of  this  type  of  action 
is  Kant’s  sympathetic  agent  who  finds  satisfaction  in  spreading  joy  to  others.8  This 
agent  acts  in  a  way  required  by  the  moral  law,  but  according  to  Kant,  he  does  so 
not  from  duty,  but  from  his  sympathetic  nature,  which  finds  pleasure  in  acting 
beneficently  to  others.  Kant  explicitly  states  that  such  an  action,  “however  it  may 
conform  with  duty  and  however  amiable  it  may  be,  has  nevertheless  no  true  moral 


2  Ibid.,  [4:393] 

3  Ibid.,  [4:400] 

4  Ibid.,  [4:397-9] 

5  Ibid.,  [4:397] 

6  Korsgaard,  Christine  M.  Creating  the  Kingdom  of  Ends.  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1996) 
Pg-55 

7  Kant,  [4:398] 

8  Ibid.,  [4:397-9] 
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worth,  but  lacks  moral  content,  namely  that  of  doing  such  actions  not  from 
inclination,  but  from  duty.”9 

Kant  then  contrasts  dutiful  actions  done  from  non-moral  motives  with  actions 
done  exclusively  from  duty.  Kant  asks  us  to  imagine  that  his  sympathetic  agent 
becomes  grief-stricken  and  loses  all  sympathy  for  others.  He  no  longer  has  any 
desire  to  act  beneficently  towards  others,  however,  he  continues  to  do  so,  not 
because  he  wants  to,  but  because  duty  requires  it.  Likewise,  Kant  compares  the 
normal  man  who  preserves  his  life  because  he  has  a  direct  inclination  to  do  so, 
with  a  suicidal  man,  who  has  no  inclination  to  continue  living,  yet  wills  to  continue 
living  because  he  has  a  duty  to  preserve  his  life.10  Kant  asserts  that,  because  the 
suicidal  man  acts  from  duty,  his  action  has  moral  worth,  whereas  the  normal  man’s 
does  not.  According  to  Kant,  because  the  suicidal  man  “wishes  for  death  and  yet 
preserves  his  life  without  loving  it,  not  from  inclination  or  fear,  but  from  duty ,  his 
maxim  has  moral  content,”  whereas  “the  often  anxious  care  that  most  people  take 
of  (their  life)  has  no  inner  worth  and  their  maxim  has  no  moral  content,”  since 
“they  look  after  their  lives  in  conformity  with  duty ,  but  not  from  duty.”" 


III.  The  Puzzle  of  Duty  and  Inclination 

The  aforementioned  claim  appears  deeply  problematic  and  has  provoked  a 
lot  of  criticism.  Critics  have  interpreted  Kant's  claim  that  “an  action  from  duty 
is  to  put  aside  entirely  the  influence  of  inclination  and  with  it  every  object  of  the 
will”  to  mean  that  in  order  for  an  action  to  have  moral  worth,  the  agent  must  not 
have  any  inclination  towards,  or  derive  pleasure  from,  performing  the  action.12  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Groundwork ,  Kant  states  that  his  project  is  to  explain  ordinary 
morality,  “to  investigate  the  source  of  the  practical  basic  principles  that  lie  a  priori 
in  our  reason.”13  However,  to  withhold  moral  worth  from  the  naturally  kind  person 
and  give  it  instead  to  the  cold  and  unsympathetic  person  who  acts  from  duty  seems 
in  conflict  with  ordinary  moral  intuition.14  The  critic  asks,  “does  not  everyone 
prefer  the  kind,  sympathetic  person,  who  enjoys  doing  the  right  thing,  to  the  rigid 
moralist  who  follows  the  rules  and  does  the  right  thing  only  because  he  ought  to?” 
It  is  strange  that  the  presence  of  “good”  qualities,  such  as  sympathy  or  love,  would 
exempt  one’s  actions  from  moral  worth.  As  a  result,  many  have  accused  Kant’s 


9  Kant.,  [4:398] 

10  Kant  does  not  derive  moral  duties  from  a  priori  principles;  rather,  he  sees  himself  as  providing  a  theoretical 
grounding  of  common-sense  morality.  For  this  reason,  he  can  assume  that  we  have  a  duty  to  preserve  life,  keep 
our  promises,  and  be  generous  to  others.  (A  final  duty  listed  by  Kant,  which  is  not  mentioned  here,  is  the  duty  to 
develop  our  own  talents.) 

11  Ibid.,  [4:398] 

12  Ibid.,  [4:401] 

13  Kant,  [4:390] 

14  Herman,  Barbara.  The  Practice  of  Moral  Judgment.  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1993)  Pg.l 
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ethics  of  being  calculated  and  emotionless. 

Kant’s  claim  about  moral  worth  also  raises  a  question  about  actions  that  are 
done  from  duty,  but  are  also  motivated  by  other  interests.  In  such  cases,  there 
seem  to  be  multiple  causes  of  the  action.  Do  such  ‘over-determined’  actions  have 
moral  worth?  In  his  paper  What  Kant  Might  Have  Said:  Moral  Worth  and  the  Over 
Determination  of  Dutiful  Action,  Richard  Henson  argues  that  Kant’s  view  suggests 
they  do  not.  He  claims  that  since  Kant  explicitly  states  that  only  actions  performed 
i  from  duty  have  moral  worth,  it  follows  that  “only  when  one  acts  without  any 
cooperating  inclination  is  one  acting  from  duty.”15  According  to  Henson’s  Kant, 
to  be  morally  worthy,  an  action  must  be  done  from  duty  alone  and  the  presence 
of  non-dutiful  motives  makes  this  impossible.  Thus,  he  claims  that  Kant’s  view 
leaves  no  room  for  over-determined  actions  that  have  moral  worth. 

For  example,  suppose  I  volunteer  my  time  at  a  local  homeless  shelter.  Assume 
that  I  choose  to  volunteer  for  two  seemingly  distinct  reasons:  i)  I  think  it’s  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  ii)  I  think  I  will  enjoy  the  conversations  I  will  have  with  the  people 
;  there.  Henson  insists  that  my  action  is  over-determined,  because  the  enjoyment 
I  get  from  volunteering,  perhaps  even  in  combination  with  duty,  motivates  my 
action.  Since  a  morally  worthy  action  must  be  performed  from  duty  alone ,  my 
inclination  towards  helping  the  homeless  voids  my  actions’  putative  moral  worth. 

If  this  is  indeed  what  Kant  means,  it  is  problematic  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all, 

I  Kant  does  not  explain  how  we  are  to  determine  which  motive  an  agent  was  really 
acting  on,  when  an  action  has  multiple  potential  motivators.  Was  I,  for  example, 
volunteering  because  it  made  me  feel  good,  or  because  duty  said  I  should?  If  we 
can’t  know  this,  then  we  can’t  assess  the  moral  worth  of  the  action.  Second,  it 
implies  that  if  an  agent  feels  pleasure,  anticipated  or  unanticipated ,  while  doing 
their  moral  duty,  that  action  has  no  moral  worth.  Schiller’s  old  joke  expresses  the 
absurdity  of  this  implication: 


The  first  speaker  says:  ‘ Gladly  I  serve  my  friends,  but  alas  I  do  it  with  pleasure . 
Hence  I  am  plagued  with  doubts  that  I  am  not  a  virtuous  person .  ’ 

And  the  reply  is:  ‘Sure,  your  only  resource  is  to  try  to  despise  them  entirely. 
And  then  with  aversion  to  do  what  your  duty  enjoins  you.  ’16 


Is  Kant  really  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  cultivate  feelings  of  aversion  towards 
doing  the  right  thing,  so  we  can  know  that  we  are  acting  from  duty,  as  Schiller’s 
joke  suggests?  Or  worse — does  Kant  mean  that  aversion  is  actually  necessary  for 
an  act  to  have  moral  worth,  as  Henson  reads  him?  Does  Kant  think,  for  example, 
that  we  should  become  cold  and  unsympathetic  rather  than  kind,  so  that  when  we 


15  Henson,  Richard,  G.  “What  Kant  Might  Have  Said:  Moral  Worth  and  the  Over  Determination  of  Dutiful 
Action,”  The  Philosophical  Review,  Vol.  88,  No.  1  (January,  1979),  Pg.45 

16  Schiller,  Friedrich,  liber  die  Grundlage  der  Moral,  (as  quoted  in  Henson,  Pg.47) 
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act  beneficently  we  act  from  duty,  rather  than  inclination?  If  so,  the  criticism,  even 
mockery,  of  Kant’s  view  is  understandable.  However,  I  argue  that  he  is  not,  and 
does  not,  and  that  such  criticism  results  only  from  a  misreading  of  the  examples  in 
the  Groundwork. 


IV.  Possible  Resolutions 

In  his  book  Kantian  Ethics ,  Allen  W.  Wood  argues  that  understanding  what 
Kant  meant  by  ‘moral  worth’  is  crucial  for  avoiding  misinterpretation  of  his 
examples  in  Section  I.  Wood  points  out  that  Kant  clearly  states  in  Section  I  that 
actions  which  accord  with  duty,  but  are  performed  from  inclination,  rather  than 
duty,  are  the  right  thing  to  do  and  are  even  worthy  of  “praise  and  encouragement” 
(just  not  “esteem”).17  Thus,  Wood  argues  that  Kant  must  not  mean  that  actions  done 
from  inclination  have  no  moral  value  at  all ,  as  assumed  by  his  critics,  but  rather 
that  moral  worth  must  be  something  “more  central  and  proper  to  morality  than 
what  belongs  to  actions  merely  in  conformity  with  duty.”18  Wood  goes  on  to  argue 
that  the  difference  acting  from  duty  makes  lies  in  whether  an  action  is  performed 
merely  instinctively,  or  is  decided  upon  through  moral  reason.19  Thus,  Wood  argues 
that  when  Kant  denies  certain  actions  ‘moral  worth,’  Kant  does  not  mean  they 
are  not  morally  good,  but  rather  that  they  lack  the  special  quality  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  morality-namdy  a  conscientious  choice  to  constrain  one’s  action  to  the 
moral  law.20  Wood  uses  the  term  ‘moral  content’  interchangeably  with  moral  worth, 
which  clarifies  his  point  that  actions  without  moral  worth  may  still  be  “valuable 
from  the  moral  standpoint,”  though  they  are  not  motivated  by  the  moral  law.21 

According  to  Wood,  the  action  of  the  grief  stricken  man  is  worthy  of  esteem 
(as  opposed  to  just  praise  or  encouragement)  because  the  agent  overcame  his 
feelings  and  circumstances,  and  performed  the  dutiful  action  despite  adversity.22 
Wood  insists  that  “esteem  is  reserved  only  for  those  who  find  themselves  in  a 
situation  of  adversity,  one  in  which  their  natural  inclinations  do  not  make  it  easy 
to  conform  to  moral  principles.”23  He  claims  this  fits  with  ordinary  moral  intuition, 
because  we  value  those  who  must  overcome  their  circumstances  in  order  to  act 
morally  over  those  for  whom  doing  the  right  thing  comes  naturally.  While  true  that 
cultivation  of  instincts  gamers  our  respect,  I  would  argue  that  if  moral  worth  lies  in 
overcoming  adversity,  this  is  no  resolution  of  the  problem.  This  conclusion  seems 
to  lead  to  the  implication  that  we  should  prefer  circumstances  where  we  must  act 


17  Wood,  Allen.  Kantian  Ethics.  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2008),  Pg.27 

18  Wood,  Pg.27 

19  Wood,  Pg.28 

20  Wood,  Pg.28 

21  Wood,  Pg.28 

22  Wood,  Pg.29 

23  Wood,  Pg.28 
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from  duty.  Wood  insists  that  it  does  not,  but  I  find  his  view  internally  inconsistent.24 

With  Wood,  I  maintain  that  by  ‘moral  worth,’  Kant  does  not  mean  they  are 
not  morally  valuable,  or  good,  especially  in  light  of  the  aim  of  Kant’s  examples 
in  Section  I.  Kant  was  trying  to  explicate  the  difference  between  an  action  that 
accords  with  duty,  and  one  done  from  duty.  Hence,  by  assigning  ‘moral  worth,’ 
I  take  Kant  to  be  clarifying  the  difference  that  acting  from  duty  makes.  Since  he 
says  that  actions  done  from  inclination  accord  with  duty,  Kant  must  not  mean 
they  are  morally  valueless,  so  the  difference  must  lie  elsewhere.  Therefore,  I 
find  convincing  Wood’s  argument  that  the  term  ‘moral  worth’  refers  to  what  is 
essentially  moral  about  acting  from  duty.  However,  I  find  Wood’s  interpretation 
of  what  is  morally  valuable  insufficient,  as  it  leaves  Kant’s  position  vulnerable  to 
Schiller’s  mocking.  For  Wood,  overcoming  adversity  is  the  source  of  moral  worth. 
While  Wood  insists  that  moral  worth  is  not  something  we  need  to  maximize,  and 
in  this  way  that  moral  worth  is  not  intended  to  be  “action  guiding,”  he  does  seem 
to  insist  that  an  action  done  with  aversion  is  morally  superior  to  one  done  with 
pleasure,  which  fails  to  respond  to  Schiller’s  criticism. 

Because  Kant  defines  acting  from  duty  as  the  “necessity  of  an  action  from 
respect  for  the  law,”  Wood  argues  that  acting  from  duty  must  involve  self¬ 
constraint.25  He  claims  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  over-determination  of  motives; 
that  a  person  can  only  act  from  duty  when  duty  alone  motivates  the  action  and 
no  other  motive  is  sufficient  to  motivate  the  action.  He  argues  that  this  is  made 
explicit  in  Kant’s  examples;  the  shopkeeper  acts  from  self-interest,  not  from  duty, 
just  as  the  sympathetic  agent  acts  beneficently  out  of  inclination  rather  than  duty.26 
Wood  claims  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  performing  dutiful  actions  from  non- 
moral  motives,  and  that  Kant  assumes  we  will  often  have  an  inclination  to  do  what 
accords  with  duty.  It’s  just  that  we  can  only  be  said  to  be  acting  from  duty  when 
we  must  constrain  ourselves  through  respect  for  morality  to  perform  the  dutiful 
action.27  According  to  Wood,  the  agent  cannot  act  from  duty  if  “the  motive  of  self- 
interest  is  present,  and  therefore  moral  self-constraint  is  unnecessary;”  thus,  there 
is,  he  claims,  no  question  of  which  motive  really  motivates  an  action.28 

The  problem  with  Wood’s  resolution  is  that  it  wrongly  asserts  that  there  can 
be  only  one  sufficient  motivation  for  an  action.  It  fails  to  respond  to  the  obvious 
objection  that  it  one  can  act  from  duty  and  inclination.  I  may  feel  a  duty  to  act  in  a 
certain  way,  and  also  have  some  immediate  inclination  in  my  nature  that  compels 
me  towards  this  action,  as  in  my  example  of  volunteering  at  the  homeless  shelter. 
Certainly  this  act  accords  with  duty,  and  according  to  Kant,  if  I  am  concerned  with 
the  morality  of  my  action,  I  act  from  duty,  yet  Wood  insists  that  if  my  inclination 
towards  helping  the  homeless  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  action,  it  could  not 


24  Wood,  Pg.  28 
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have  been  done  from  duty. 

However,  to  deny  that  I  could  act  from  duty,  while  having  an  inclination 
towards  the  dutiful  act,  misses  the  point.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to 
enjoy  an  act  and  yet  perform  it  because  it  is  required  by  duty.  Why  does  enjoyment, 
or  instinct,  negate  that  “special,  fundamental,  essentially,  or  authentically  moral 
value,”  that  acting  from  duty  grants?  In  fact,  it  could  be  argued  that  inclination 
aids  dutiful  action.  In  my  previous  example,  while  I  may  have  a  duty  to  help 
others,  duty  does  not  stipulate  who  I  should  help.  Sometimes  acting  from  duty  will 
require  non-moral  decisions-for  example,  whereto  volunteer,  or  who  to  help,  since 
duty  had  nothing  to  say  in  these  cases.  The  inclination  I  have  towards  helping  the 
homeless  might  have  helped  me  decide  to  volunteer  at  the  shelter,  rather  than  at  a 
hospital,  for  example. 

Wood  is  correct  in  asserting  that  so  long  as  I  act  in  the  morally  required  way, 
I  need  not  be  able  to  determine  which  motive  I  really  act  on.  Wood  insists  that 
my  helping  the  homeless  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  regardless  of  my  motive,  and 
practically,  that  is  all  that  matters.  Accordingly,  he  argues  there  is  no  need  to 
suppress  our  inclinations,  or  generate  aversion  towards  doing  the  right  things.  He 
claims  that  Kant  never  suggests  we  are  to  maximize  moral  worth,  so  the  problem 
of  determining  which  motive  an  agent  really  acted  on  is  a  non-issue.  However, 
Kant  insists  that  only  the  good  will  is  good  in  itself,  and  this  goodness  lies  in 
the  volition  of  the  action,  which  consists  in  acting  from  duty.  Thus  if  we  accept 
Wood’s  interpretation,  it  results  in  the  absurd  implication  that  the  act  done  with 
aversion  is  morally  superior  to  the  one  done  with  pleasure,  since  only  the  former 
can  be  done  from  duty.29  Moreover,  since  our  inclinations  are  not  up  to  us,  it  seems 
that  it  would  also  never  really  be  up  to  us  whether  or  not  we  are  acting  from  duty. 

Barbara  Herman  gives  a  much  more  satisfactory  account  of  moral  worth, 
arguing  that  moral  worth  turns  upon  an  interest  in  the  “rightness  or  requiredness” 
of  an  action,  which  is  what  she  claims  Kant  is  trying  to  demonstrate  with  his 
examples  in  Section  I.  The  difference  between  acting  from  duty,  and  acting  merely 
in  accordance  with  duty,  is  in  the  volition  of  the  action.30  According  to  Herman, 
an  action  done  from  duty  is  performed  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  whereas 
an  action  that  accords  with  duty  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  is  not  performed  for 
this  reason.  Though  non-moral  motives  may  lead  to  dutiful  actions,  and  may  do  so 
with  a  high  degree  of  regularity,  a  motive  must  be  concerned  with  the  rightness  of 
an  action  to  be  considered  moral.31  Since  non-moral  motives,  by  definition,  are  not 
concerned  with  the  morality  of  a  given  action,  they  cannot  grant  an  action  moral 
worth.  Thus  the  reason  that  the  actions  in  Kant’s  examples  in  Section  I  do  not  have 
moral  worth  is  that  neither  the  shopkeeper,  nor  the  sympathetic  agent  are  concerned 
with  whether  their  actions  are  morally  correct.  Herman  suggests  that  considering 


29  I  am  assuming  that  these  acts  are  not  different  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree. 

30  Herman,  Barbara.  The  Practice  of  Moral  Judgment.  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press, 
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a  counterfactual  example  can  help  clarify  the  maxim  the  agent  is  acting  from,  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  concerned  with  duty.  For  example,  would  the  shopkeeper 
still  have  acted  honestly  if  profit  did  not  require  him  to? 

Herman  argues  compellingly  that  the  reason  non-moral  motives  cannot  give 
actions  that  accord  with  duty  moral  worth  is  because  such  motives  are  unreliable. 
She  argues  that  non-moral  motives  will  require  the  right  action  only  some  of  the 
time  and  whether  they  do  is  a  matter  of  luck.  For  example,  it  is  merely  fortunate 
jthat  the  shopkeeper’s  self-interest  overlapped  with  the  dutiful  action;  as  Herman 
points  out,  acting  from  self-interest  could  have  motivated  him  to  overcharge  his 
icustomers,  say,  if  there  was  a  lack  of  competition.32  The  same  problem  applies  to 
actions  done  from  “good”  inclinations.  Herman  gives  the  humorous  example  of  the 
sympathetic  person  who  helps  a  thief  carry  a  stolen  picture  out  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  because  she  felt  sympathy  seeing  him  struggle.  Non-moral  motives  are 
unreliable  in  producing  dutiful  actions  precisely  because  they  are  non-moral;  the 
agent  is  unconcerned  with  the  morality  of  his  or  her  action.  Herman’s  resolution 
that  non-moral  motives  cannot  grant  moral  worth,  because  they  are  unreliable  and 
unconcerned  with  the  rightness  of  action,  is  strong  because  it  is  intuitive  and  makes 
sense  of  Kant’s  examples. 

Herman  argues  that  the  misreading  of  Kant’s  examples  results  from  generalizing 
Kant’s  examples  in  Section  I,  which  were  intentionally  set  up  as  actions  being 
done  either  from  inclination  or  duty.  According  to  Herman,  the  sympathetic  agent, 
for  example,  acts  from  inclination  alone,  and  the  grieved  philanthropist  from  duty 
alone,  because  Kant  is  trying  to  clarify  what  is  added  when  an  action  is  done  from 
the  motive  of  duty,  and  it  is  easier  to  see  this  when  all  inclination  is  taken  away. 
However,  Herman  argues  that  nothing  in  the  examples  forces  the  reading  that  the 
presence  of  inclination  for  the  latter  agent  would  result  in  the  denial  of  moral 
worth.33  In  fact,  Kant  never  mentions  cases  where  actions  are  over-determined.  It  is 
only  when  we  make  Henson’s  mistake  of  applying  Kant’s  very  specific  examples 
to  actions  in  general,  that  Kant’s  view  appears  to  imply  that  acting  from  duty  means 
acting  without  inclination.34 

According  to  Herman,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  if  an  action  is  done  from 
duty,  non-moral  incentives  may  be  present.  However,  Herman  argues  that  moral 
worth  does  not  reside  in  the  “presence  or  absence  of  inclination  supporting  an 
action,  but  on  its  inclusion  in  the  agent’s  maxim  as  a  determining  ground  of 
action:  as  a  motive.”35  When  duty  is  the  motive,  an  action  is  performed  because 
the  agent  thinks  it’s  the  right  thing  to  do— the  action’s  rightness  is  his  reason  for 
acting.  Thus,  over-determined  actions  can  have  moral  worth,  so  long  as  the  moral 
motive  is  the  determining  ground  of  action-the  motive  on  which  the  agent  acts.36 


32  Herman,  Pg.4 
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Inclination  does  not  contribute  to  moral  motive.  It  may  be  present,  and  may  have 
even  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  action,  if  duty  were  not  present,  but  in  the  case 
where  an  agent  makes  duty  the  determining  ground  of  action,  he  acts  out  of  duty, 
not  inclination.  In  order  to  count  as  the  determining  ground  of  action,  the  motive 
would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  action  in  the  absence  of  inclination.  For 
example,  if  I  would  have  still  volunteered  at  the  shelter,  even  if  I  did  not  enjoy  it, 
because  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  then  duty  was  the  motive  I  acted  on.  Inclination 
acts  as  an  additional  incentive,  and  therefore  supports  dutiful  action;  as  long  as  the 
actor’s  primary  concern  is  the  morality  of  their  action.  Thus  according  to  Flerman, 
an  action  can  have  moral  worth,  even  if  inclination  is  present. 

Herman’s  resolution  seems  to  makes  sense  of  the  intuition  that  it  is  strange  to 
withhold  moral  worth  from  the  naturally  kind  person  and  give  it  instead  to  the  cold 
and  unsympathetic  person  who  acts  from  duty.  Under  Herman’s  interpretation  the 
actions  of  both  a  kind  person,  and  an  unsympathetic  one,  could  have  moral  worth, 
so  long  as  the  agent  acted  from  duty,  rather  than  merely  from  inclination.  It  seems 
perfectly  reasonable  that  we  may  have  some  inclination  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
yet  still  do  it  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  fact  that  such  actions  are  more 
enjoyable  to  both  the  actor  and  the  benefactors  than  actions  done  purely  from  duty 
should  not  pose  a  problem  for  Kant’s  view. 

Christine  Korsgaard  also  argues  that  the  traditional  reading  is  “misguided.”37 
She  claims  the  difference  that  acting  from  duty  makes,  lies  in  “the  maxim  by  which 
it  was  determined,”  which  is  to  say  the  reason  for  which  the  action  was  chosen.38 
She  insists  that  the  critics  forget  a  fundamental  pillar  of  Kant’s  view:  practical 
rationality  demands  that  humans  regard  themselves  as  free.39  Thus  an  agent  does 
not  see  himself  as  impelled  by  his  desires,  but  rather,  capable  of  choosing  whether 
or  not  to  act  on  a  desire.  Thus,  when  an  agent  acts  on  an  inclination,  he  chooses 
to  make  this  desire  his  maxim-the  grounding  of  his  action.40  Therefore,  according 
to  Korsgaard,  the  contrast  between  the  sympathetic  person  and  the  grief-stricken 
philosopher  is  in  their  reason  for  action.  Korsgaard  claims  that  the  motive  of  duty 
“is  not  a  different  purpose,  but  a  different  ground  for  the  adoption  of  a  purpose.”41 
Thus  both  actors  in  the  example  have  the  same  purpose,  or  end — that  of  helping 
others.  However,  the  sympathetic  person  makes  this  his  end  because  he  finds  it 
pleasurable,  whereas  the  dutiful  person  makes  it  his  end,  because  it  is  required  by 
duty.42  Hence,  Korsgaard,  like  Herman,  claims  the  difference  that  acting  from  duty 
makes,  is  an  interest  in  what  is  required  by  the  moral  law. 

Like  Herman,  Korsgaard  also  argues  that  the  complaint  that  Kant  prefers 
the  person  who  acts  reluctantly  out  of  duty,  to  the  one  who  acts  dutifully  with 
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pleasure,  results  from  misunderstanding  Kant’s  point.43  She  claims  that  Kant 
uses  the  example  where  no  inclination  is  present  because  the  “operation  of  the 
motive  of  duty  is  especially  obvious”  in  this  kind  of  case.44  Thus  the  distinction 
between  the  sympathetic  agent  and  the  grief-stricken  philanthropist  lies  not  in 
enjoyment  of  helping  others,  but  rather  in  their  motive  for  helping.45  Korsgaard 
insists  that  nothing  prevents  an  over-determined  action  from  being  done  out  of 
duty;  however,  she  does  draw  a  distinction  between  the  cases  where  the  inclination 
is  supplementary  to  duty  and  the  action  would  not  have  been  performed  without 
it,  and  cases  where  the  motive  of  duty  is  sufficient  to  motivate  the  action  and 
inclination  merely  adds  enjoyment  of  the  action.46  She  claims  that  the  latter  cases 
have  moral  worth,  whereas  the  former  may  not.47 

According  to  Korsgaard,  the  dutiful  agent  in  Kant’s  example  takes  no 
pleasure  in  his  action,  only  because  the  example  is  one  where  “the  advancement 
of  the  happiness  of  others  is  so  clearly  conceived  as  necessary  rather  than  merely 
pleasant;”  the  motive  of  duty  is  made  clear  in  such  a  case,  however  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  presence  of  pleasure  or  joy  eliminate  moral  worth.  In  fact  Korsgaard 
argues  that  regardless  of  whether  a  purpose  is  adopted  from  duty  or  inclination,  it 
is  typical  that  achieving  it  will  lead  to  happiness  or  pleasure.48 


V.  Possible  Objections 

If  Korsgaard  and  Herman  are  correct  in  their  reading  of  Kant,  and  he  does  think 
that  over-determined  actions  can  have  moral  worth,  so  long  as  the  moral  motive  is 
the  true  ground  of  action,  one  might  object  that  we  are  left  with  the  difficult  task 
of  determining  which  motive  an  agent  really  acted  on.  Since  both  argue  that  moral 
worth  hinges  on  acting  from  the  motivation  of  duty,  yet  allow  that  complementary 
non-moral  motives  may  also  be  present,  one  might  claim  that  we  must  be  able  to 
determine  the  true  motive  behind  an  action,  if  we  are  to  assess  its  moral  worth. 

I  would  argue  that  such  an  objection  results  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Kant’s 
view;  it  suggests  the  need  to  calculate  moral  worth,  as  though  we  are  accumulating 
moral  worth  points.  However,  this  is  to  misunderstand  what  Kant  means  by  ‘moral 
worth.’ As  Wood  points  out,  Kant  is  trying  to  get  at  what  is  essentially  moral  about 
acting  from  duty,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  actions  in  accordance  with  duty,  but 
done  from  some  other  motive,  are  not  valuable.  Kant  clearly  states  that  actions 
which  are  in  accordance  with  duty  but  done  from  some  other  motive,  are  morally 
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permissible  and  even  worthy  of  praise  and  encouragement.49  In  denying  them  moral 
worth,  Kant  is  just  pointing  out  that  such  actions  lack  moral  content,  or  an  interest 
in  the  morality  of  the  action.  However,  we  need  not  be  able  to  determine  whether 
an  action  has  moral  content  or  not.  Perhaps  this  is  why  actions  that  accord  with 
duty,  but  that  lack  moral  content,  are  still  to  be  “praised  and  encouraged.”  They 
are  the  right  thing  to  do,  which  is  practically  what  matters,  but  as  Herman  points 
out,  without  moral  content,  we  are  just  lucky  when  our  actions  accord  with  duty. 
Thus  moral  worth  is  esteemed,  because  the  agent  is  concerned  with  the  morality 
of  their  actions. 

An  interesting  point  raised  by  Korsgaard,  which  may  serve  as  an  alternative 
response  to  this  objection,  is  that  we  must  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  reverse 
causality  between  the  feelings,  emotions  and  desires,  and  the  purpose  itself.  By 
this  she  means  that  while  an  agent  may  choose  to  pursue  a  given  purpose  because 
of  her  feelings,  or  inclinations,  it  is  also  possible  that  upon  choosing  said  end, 
those  feelings  and  inclinations  develop  as  a  result.50  Suppose  I  choose  to  volunteer 
with  the  purpose  of  helping  others,  and  subsequently  discover  that  I  enjoy  helping 
others.  Korsgaard  argues  that  getting  pleasure  from  doing  the  right  thing  might 
be  the  natural  result  of  acting  from  duty.  However,  this  poses  no  problem  for 
Korsgaard’s  interpretation  since  she  maintains  that  so  long  as  duty  would  be 
sufficient  to  motivate  the  action,  inclination  can  also  be  present. 

Given  that  Herman  and  Korsgaard  both  present  plausible,  non-revisionary,  and 
intuitive  readings  interpretations  of  Kant,  it  remains  to  be  asked  why  the  misreading 
is  so  common.  I  argue  that  this  stems  from  two  errors.  The  first,  which  Herman 
points  out,  lies  in  generalizing  Kant’s  examples,  in  a  way  they  were  not  intended 
to  be.  If  we  take  Kant’s  examples  and  extend  them  to  actions  in  general,  he  does 
seem  to  be  arguing  that  the  only  actions  which  have  moral  worth  are  those  done 
from  duty,  without  the  presence  of  any  inclination  towards  the  action.51  However, 
if  Herman  is  correct  in  her  claim  that  Kant’s  examples  were  set  up  to  explicate 
the  difference  made  by  acting  from  duty,  then  we  can  maintain  the  view  that  we 
can  act  from  duty  while  also  acting  from  inclination,  without  accepting  that  over¬ 
determined  acts  have  no  moral  worth.  Kant  excluded  inclination  to  make  his  point 
clearer,  not  because  the  presence  of  inclination  results  in  the  denial  of  moral  worth. 
The  second  error  is  the  aforementioned  desire  to  evaluate  or  judge  whether  an 
action  has  moral  worth.  As  stated  before,  this  is  to  misunderstand  Kant’s  position. 
Since  an  action  that  accords  with  duty  is  still  morally  valuable,  there  is  no  need  to 
be  able  to  determine  which  motive  really  motivated  an  action.  In  fact,  Kant  claims 
that  often  the  agent  is  incapable  of  determining  the  true  motive  of  their  actions, 
which  is  probably  why  he  sets  up  his  examples  so  explicitly.52 


49  Kant,  [4:397-9] 

50  Korsgaard,  Pg.59 

51  Kant,  [4:397-9] 

52  Kant,  [4:407] 
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VI.  Conclusion 

I  have  argued  that  the  puzzle  of  duty  and  inclination,  and  the  resulting  problem 
of  over-determined  action  stems  from  a  misreading  of  Kant.  The  generalization 
of  his  examples,  which  were  intended  to  isolate  the  minimal  conditions  for  an 
action’s  being  morally  worthy,  results  in  an  account  of  moral  worth  that  has  absurd 
implications.  When  we  recognize  that  what  Kant  means  by  moral  worth  is  the 
difference  made  by  acting  from  duty,  and  that  this  difference  lies  in  an  interest 
in  the  morality  of  an  action,  his  view  is  indeed  both  intuitive  and  reasonable.  As 
Korsgaard  argues,  regardless  of  any  pleasure  experienced  in  acting,  moral  worth 
does  not  reside  in  whether  the  agent  enjoys  the  action,  but  in  her  reason  for  acting. 
Only  when  the  reason  for  acting  is  concerned  with  the  rightness  of  an  action,  can 
the  motive  be  called  moral.  Thus,  only  moral  motives  give  an  action  moral  content, 
or  moral  worth.  This  seems  quite  reasonable,  since  as  Barbara  Herman  argues, 
non-moral  motives  are  unreliable  in  producing  the  right  action.  I  have  also  argued 
that  an  actor  may  still  be  motivated  by  duty ,  even  if  his  or  her  actions  are  over¬ 
determined.  Kant’s  examples  were  intended  to  clarify  the  difference  that  acting 
from  duty  makes,  which  is  a  concern  for  whether  or  not  an  action  is  right,  or 
required  by  the  moral  law.  Thus  he  excludes  actions  involving  inclination  from 
his  examples  to  make  this  clear.  However,  if  we  refrain  from  generalizing  and  we 
accept  Herman’s  claim  that  over-determination  is  perfectly  natural,  Kant’s  view 
does  not  entail  that  the  presence  of  inclination  destroys  moral  worth,  as  long  as 
duty  is  the  reason  for  acting. 
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I.  Introduction 

The  interest  theory  (IT)  and  the  will  theory  (WT)  attempt  to  establish,  inter  alia, 
the  central  function  served  by  rights,  and  the  sufficient  and  necessary  conditions 
for  possessing  rights  in  any  given  circumstance.  The  IT  holds  that  the  central 
function  of  rights  is  the  protection  of  interests.  It  thus  defines  a  rights-holder  as 
one  who  possesses  a  sufficiently  important  interest.  The  WT,  in  contradistinction, 
argues  that  the  central  function  of  rights  is  the  protection  of  individual  autonomy. 
It  thus  defines  a  rights-holder  as  one  who  possesses  the  power  to  exercise  their 
autonomy,  understood  as  a  personal  deliberative  will,  or  the  capacity  for  carrying 
out  thoughtful  decisions.  This  entails  the  ability  and  legal  authority  to  enforce  a 
claim,  or  to  waive  the  enforcement  of  a  claim,  to  which  their  autonomy  pertains. 

This  paper  will  explore  the  comparative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each 
theory  in  two  main  parts.  The  first  (section  2)  will  examine  the  advantages  of 
the  WT  over  the  IT,  starting  with  contractual  scenarios  involving  relationships 
between  private  parties,  and  will  move  on  to  consider  legal  scenarios  involving 
states  and  citizens.  The  second  (section  3)  will  explore  criticisms  of  the  WT  vis- 
a-vis  the  IT,  and  will  also  consider  legal  scenarios  involving  states  and  citizens.  I 
will  argue  that,  while  both  theories  seem  to  lead  to  some  intuitively  problematic 
implications,  the  WT  offers  a  more  compelling  account  of  why  someone  has  rights 
than  the  IT. 


II.  Advantages  of  the  Will  Theory 

Particularly  where  contracts  are  involved,  the  WT  is  often  more  compelling 
than  the  IT,  insofar  as  it  explains  when  someone  is  a  rights-holder  in  an  intuitive 
way.  Will  theorists,  like  Hillel  Steiner,  commonly  use  third-party  beneficiary  cases 
to  illustrate  when  and  why  someone  is  a  rights-holder  (Steiner  2000,  284).  Imagine 
A  and  B  sign  a  contract — each  agreeing  to  perform  x  in  exchange  for  y.  In  this 
case  imagine  that  A  pays  B  to  clean  C’s  house.  Now  imagine  that  B  fails  to  clean 
C’s  house.  Under  the  common  law  A  may  sue  B  while  C  typically  may  not.  The 
WT  easily  explains  who  seems  to  have  rights  and  why  in  this  scenario.  A  seems  to 
have  the  right  that  B  clean  C’s  house  and  B  seems  to  have  the  right  that  A  pay  him. 
Why?  Quite  simply,  while  A  and  B  have  enforcement  power,  that  is,  the  ability 
to  meaningfully  exercise  their  personal  will  or  autonomy,  and  therefore  rights,  C 
does  not.  The  IT,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  very  difficult  time  explaining  who  has 
rights  and  why  in  this  scenario,  since  sufficiently  important  interests,  rather  than 
enforcement  powers,  are  assumed  by  the  IT  to  be  the  basis  for  rights  attribution. 
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The  IT,  therefore,  attempts  to  deal  with  this  scenario  by:  (1)  finding  a  way  of 
including  C  as  a  rights-holder  (though  C  may  not  sue  B )  without  including  other 
potential  beneficiaries  of  the  contract  between  A  and  B  or  (2)  explaining  why  A' s 
interests  are  sufficiently  important  to  grant  him  rights  over  B  (though  A  did  not  pay 
for  his  own  house  to  be  cleaned). 

Before  we  examine  (1)  and  (2)  it  is  worth  addressing  an  important  objection 
that  may  be  raised  against  the  WT’s  analysis  of  who  holds  rights  in  this  scenario. 
The  theory  seems  to  circularly  assume  that  C  holds  no  rights  against  B  when  it 
easily  attributes  rights  on  the  basis  of  enforcement  power.  The  WT’s  argument 
goes:  the  IT  attributes  rights  to  C.  Because  C  is  not  a  rights-holder  the  IT  is  flawed. 
But  why  should  we  accept  that  C  is  not  a  rights-holder?  The  WT  cannot  simply 
argue  that  C  cannot  sue  B — this  begs  the  question.  However,  the  will  theorist  does 
not  need  to  rely  on  C’s  inability  to  sue  B  to  justify  the  claim  that  C  is  not  a  rights- 
holder  against  B.  Another  justification  is  that  C  has  no  responsibility  to  B.  Contracts 
or  legally  biding  agreements  between  two  or  more  parties,  in  contrast  to  favours, 
involve  Pareto  optimal  exchanges,  that  is,  exchanges  which  make  both  parties 
better  off  than  they  were  before,  or  quid  pro  quos.  With  favours,  beneficiaries  (like 
C)  hold  no  rights  against  providers.  The  generosity  of  favour  providers  may  even 
be  supererogatory,  since  ordinary  morality  may  not  require  A  to  do  anything  for  C. 
This  might  be  true,  for  example,  if  C  is  a  stranger,  and  if  A  has  very  limited  time 
and  numerous  existing  obligations  to  friends  and  family.  A  holds  rights  against  B 
because  A  paid  B.  A  fulfilled  his  responsibility  to  B  and  is  owed  a  responsibility 
from  B  in  return.  C  fulfilled  no  responsibility  to  B  and  so  is  owed  no  responsibility 
from  B. 

(1)  How  may  the  IT,  nonetheless,  attempt  to  include  C  as  a  rights-holder 
without  including  other  beneficiaries  of  the  contract  between  A  and  B — such  as 
D ,  C’s  friend,  who  spends  a  lot  of  time  at  C’s  house,  and  will  be  very  happy  if  C’s 
house  is  cleaned?  Matthew  Kramer  claims  that  Bentham’s  test  allows  us  to  draw 
a  neat  line  between  third,  and  subsequent,  party  beneficiaries  (Kramer  2000,  81). 
According  to  this  test,  S  is  a  rights-holder,  in  a  contractual  scenario,  if  and  only  if 
a  violation  of  a  contract  can  be  established  simply  by  showing  that  S  was  harmed. 
A  harm  that  befalls  C,  for  example,  her  house  not  being  cleaned,  alone  necessarily 
establishes  that  a  contract  (the  contract  between  A  and  B)  has  been  violated.  The 
harm  that  subsequently  befalls  D ,  less  happiness,  does  not  alone  necessarily 
establish  that  a  contract  has  been  violated — D's  happiness  may  be  affected  by  an 
enormous  number  of  factors.  Thus  C  is  a  rights-holder,  according  to  Bentham’s 
test,  while  D  is  not. 

There  are  several  problems  with  Kramer’s  defense  of  the  IT  in  using  this 
test.  First,  there  appears  to  be  no  compelling,  non-arbitrary  reason  for  drawing 
a  categorical  line  right  after  third-parties,  in  particular,  except  that  it  saves  the  IT 
from  the  absurd  result  of  extending  rights  inordinately.  Thus,  if  we  do  not  first  find 
the  IT  to  be  a  compelling  theory,  why  accept  Bentham’s  test  (Steiner  2000,  285)?  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  value  of  drawing  this  line  is  that  it  helps  exclude  parties  that 
may  have  no  part  in  the  contractual  relationship.  Yet  since  the  IT  regards  interests 
and  not  contractual  powers  to  determine  rights  attribution,  why  should  being  ‘part’ 
of  the  contractual  (legal)  relationship  matter? 

Second,  the  use  of  Bentham’s  test  to  support  the  IT  is  conceptually  inconsistent 
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because  it  can  change  one’s  rights  holder  status  even  when  that  person’s  interests 
remain  the  same.  Recall  that  according  to  Bentham’s  test  a  third  party  may  only  be 
included  as  a  rights  holder  when  a  harm  that  could  befall  him  necessarily  entails  a 
breach  of  the  relevant  contract.  C  was  heretofore  included  within  the  parameters  of 
Bentham’s  test  because  a  harm  that  could  befall  him,  his  house  not  being  cleaned, 
would  necessarily  entail  a  breach  of  C’ s  contractual  obligation  (to  clean  C’s  house). 
Yet  imagine  that  A  decides  to  use  his  contractual  authority  to  waive  C’ s  duty  to 
clean  C’s  house.  Say  that  A  prefers  to  have  her  own  house  cleaned  for  the  money 
she  is  paying  B.  C  is  now  outside  the  scope  of  Bentham’s  test,  like  a  typical  fourth 
or  fifth  party.  This  is  because  the  harm  that  he  will  suffer  (his  house  not  being 
cleaned)  no  longer  entails  a  breach  of  contract.  Thus  if  we  accept  Bentham’s  test,  C 
would  no  longer  be  a  rights-holder  as  a  result  ofzf  s  exercise  of  her  power  to  waive 
C’ s  duty — though  C’s  interest  in  having  his  house  cleaned  may  not  have  changed 
(Steiner  2000,  285).  Thus  Bentham’s  test  is  conceptually  inconsistent  with  the  IT. 

Finally,  the  use  of  Bentham’s  test  to  support  the  IT  is  conceptually  inconsistent 
also  because  it  does  not  distribute  rights  on  the  basis  of  the  importance  of  interests. 
Consider  that  the  reason  for  granting  C  rights-holder  status,  based  on  this  test,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  importance  of  C’s  interest.  Nor  does  the  denial  of  rights- 
holder  status  to  fourth-parties  have  anything  to  do  with  the  importance  of  their 
interests.  Imagine,  for  example,  that  if  C’s  house  is  not  cleaned  the  excessive 
accumulation  of  dust  will  soon  cause  his  aging  mother  ( E )  to  choke  to  death.  And 
imagine  that  C  is  an  awful  and  lazy  person,  unwilling  to  clean  the  house  himself. 
In  this  case  E’s  interest  in  a  sanitary  house  is  enormous,  C’s  interest  is  trivial,  and, 
yet,  C’s  interest  would  count  as  sufficiently  important  (for  the  purpose  of  rights 
attribution)  whereas  C’s  would  not.  This  is  because  the  harm  that  befalls  C,  ‘house 
not  being  cleaned,’  necessarily  establishes  a  breach  of  contract,  whereas  the  harm 
that  befalls  £,  ‘choking  to  death,’  although  a  result  of  the  house  not  being  cleaned, 
does  not  alone  necessarily  establish  a  breach  of  contract  (there  are  other  possible 
sources  of  choking).  If  E  is  not  a  rights  holder,  despite  her  enormous  interest,  yet 
C  is,  then  the  importance  of  interests  is  neglected  by  Bentham’s  test.  Indeed,  not 
only  is  the  importance  of  interests  irrelevant  here,  but  according  to  the  test  rights- 
holder  status  is  attributed  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  the  power-holder  s  interest 
is  undermined.  Recall  that  C  only  has  rights  if  C’s  failure  to  clean  his  house  would 
necessarily  undermine  A’s  interest  (the  power  holder’s  interest).  Why  A’s  interest? 
It  is  not  her  interest  that  is  particularly  important  (recall  the  interest  of  E ).  Rather, 
her  power  holder  status  distinguishes  her  from  other  parties.  This  approach  to 
defending  the  IT  is  self-defeating,  since,  as  the  WT  argues,  power-holding ,  rather 
than  interest,  seems  to  be  of  preeminent  importance  for  attributing  rights  when 
using  Bentham’s  test. 

(2)  The  IT  argues  that  A  has  rights  not  because  she  has  enforcement  power,  but 
because  she  has  sufficiently  important  interests.  (I)  She  has  an  interest  in  the  value 
of  promise  keeping  itself  and  (II)  she  has  an  interest  in  C’s  house  being  cleaned 
because  of  her  concern  for  C  (Kramer  2000,  80).  (I)  The  value  that  A  attaches  to 
promise  keeping  in  the  abstract — to  the  extent  that  this  general  value  is  undermined 
by  a  single  broken  promise — may  be  very  trivial  and  may  not  therefore  justify 
rights-holder  status.  And  if  this  value  is  enough  for  rights-holder  status,  a  great 
number  of  people  would  be  rights  holders  for  contracts  that  have  just  about  nothing 
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to  do  with  them,  possibly  including  cases  where  the  promise  being  upheld  may 
undermine  another  interest  (say  a  contract  to  injure  another  party).  (II)  Remember 
that  D,  C’s  friend,  also  has  concern  for  C.  This  interest  does  not  appear  to  give  D 
rights  against  B.  Indeed  there  may  be  a  great  number  of  people  who  have  concern 
for  C  (imagine  that  C  is  a  celebrity).  Hence,  what  explains  our  intuition  that  A  has 
irights  against  B  is  not  that  he  has  sufficiently  important  interests.  By  contrast,  the 
j  WT  explanation,  that  A  has  the  power  to  enforce  his  claim  against  B ,  while  others 
do  not,  avoids  these  concerns  and  thus  provides  a  rational  justification  for  our 
intuition  that  A,  and  not  C,  has  rights  against  B. 

Moving  on  from  contracts,  another  advantage  of  the  WT  is  that  it  can  use  a 
distinction  between  the  concepts  ‘ does  have  rights’  and  ‘ should  have  rights’  to 
offer  a  dual-faceted  and  more  compelling  picture  of  where  rights  are  genuinely 
i  found.  This  idea  will  help  to  demonstrate  the  greater  explanatory  power  of  the 
WT,  given  that  we  use  the  aforementioned  distinction  in  our  everyday  or  common- 
sense  approach  to  rights. 

Since,  for  the  IT,  interests  are  of  preeminent  importance,  the  reason  why  S 
should  have  rights  will  be  that  S  has  interests  worthy  of  protection.  This  is  the  same 
reason  why  S  does  have  rights,  according  to  the  IT.  Since,  for  the  WT,  autonomy 
is  of  preeminent  importance,  the  reason  why  S  should  have  rights  will  generally 
be  that  S  is  autonomous,  that  is,  that  S  has  the  capacity  (or  cognitive  ability)  for 
carrying  out  his  personal  deliberative  will.  This  is  not  the  same  as  the  reason  why 
S  does  have  rights;  that  is,  S  possesses  claims  and  the  power  to  enforce  them  or 
waive  their  enforcement  (or  that  S  possesses  the  ability  to  exercise  his  autonomy). 

To  see  how  the  aforementioned  WT  distinction  allows  for  a  more  compelling 
picture  of  where  rights  are  genuinely  found,  imagine  a  country  where  members 
of  an  oppressed  minority  are  granted  rights,  according  to  a  written  constitution, 
but  have  no  power  to  enforce  their  claims.  Surely  members  of  this  minority  have 
a  sufficiently  important  interest  in  having  their  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  the  like,  protected.  Thus,  the  IT  would  have  to  conclude  that  members 
of  this  oppressed  minority  are  rights-holders.  The  WT  would  conclude,  more 
compellingly,  that  they  should  have  rights  because  they  are  autonomous  agents 
(they  have  the  capacity  for  making  deliberative  choices),  but  are  in  fact  denied 
rights  on  account  of  being  denied  the  ability  to  enforce  their  claims.  Of  course,  the 
IT  could  argue  that  members  of  this  minority  group  do  hold  rights,  but  that  those 
rights  are  being  violated.  Yet,  as  these  rights  are  being  violated,  in  what  real  sense 
are  they  being  held?  The  WT  explanation,  and  underlying  distinction,  does  not 
face  this  difficulty. 


III.  Objections  to  the  WT 

There  are  two  particularly  serious  objections  to  the  WT.  The  first  concerns 
its  implications  for  non-autonomous  individuals.  Since  children  and  the  mentally 
incapacitated  (among  others)  cannot  have  the  power  to  enforce  their  own  claims, 
they  cannot,  according  to  the  WT,  be  rights-holders  (Kramer  2000,  69).  Thus, 
assaulting  a  child  would  not  violate  the  child’s  rights  (since  he  holds  none), 
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whereas  assaulting  an  adult  would  violate  the  adult’s  rights.  It  seems  to  follow  that 
assaulting  a  child  is  less  egregious  than  assaulting  an  adult.  Or  even  worse,  that 
assaulting  children,  or  the  mentally  incapacitated  (among  others),  is  acceptable. 

However,  these  conclusions  do  not  follow  from  the  WT,  but  rather  from  the 
independent  assumption  that  individual  rights  are  morally  peremptory  (Steiner 
2000,  257).  Merely  because  children  cannot  have  rights  does  not  mean  that  they 
cannot  be  protected  by  rights;  that  is,  they  may  be  protected  by  rights  they  do  not 
hold ,  or  the  enforcement  powers,  for  rights  benefiting  children,  are  held  by  someone 
else.  For  example,  we  may  regard  parents  to  have  a  right  that  their  child  not  be 
harmed.  Or  the  state  may  have  a  right  that  children  not  be  harmed.  These  are  not 
individual  rights,  like  the  ones  examined  above.  They  are  not  exercised  by  or  owed 
to  the  direct  beneficiary,  but  they  may  have  just  as  much  ethical  force.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  that  in  certain  circumstances  our  moral  obligation  not  to  violate  state-held  rights 
is  even  more  important  than  our  moral  obligation  not  to  violate  individual  rights. 
This  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  WT  (it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  individual,  non-state-held  rights  are  morally  peremptory).  Nor  does  the  WT 
preclude  the  possibility  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  other  considerations  such  as 
non  rights-based  moral  obligations  are  even  more  important  than  considerations  of 
rights — either  individual  or  state-held. 

The  second  objection  concerns  the  WT’s  analysis  of  criminal  law  (Kramer 
2000,  71).  Typically,  when  a  serious  crime  is  committed,  the  victim  does  not  have 
the  ability  to  waive  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  which  the  offence  pertains.  For 
example,  though  victims  may  choose  not  to  press  charges  in  cases  of  light  assaults, 
they  do  not  have  this  prerogative  in  cases  of  severe  assaults.  Thus  for  the  WT,  our  j 
duty  not  to  lightly  assault  S  is  owed  to  S ,  while  our  duty  not  to  severely  assault 
S  is  owed  to  the  state  (Sreenivasan  2005,  259).  Our  duties  from  an  exclusively 
rights-based  moral  framework  (recall  that  the  WT  does  not  preclude  the  existence 
of  moral  duties  independent  of  rights)  are  precisely  as  described.  However,  even 
within  an  exclusively  rights-based  moral  framework,  the  WT  need  not  conclude 
that  lightly  assaulting  S  is  worse  than  severely  assaulting  him,  unless  we  assume, 
again,  that  individual  rights  always  trump  state-held  rights.  Without  this  assumption 
we  may  regard  this  to  be  a  case  in  which  we  have  a  larger  moral  obligation  not 
to  violate  a  state-held  right  against  severe  assault,  than  an  individual  right  against 
light  assault.  This  obligation,  or  duty,  is  a  matter  of  moral  responsibility  and  need 
not  be  grounded  exclusively  in  rights. 

These  objections,  however,  pose  a  more  significant  challenge  to  the  WT  than 
heretofore  addressed,  because  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  theory’s 
analysis  of  rights  attribution  in  these  cases  and  the  importance  it  attaches  to 
autonomy.  Take  the  following  example:  according  to  the  WT,  S  (the  autonomous 
individual)  does  not  have  a  right  not  to  be  severely  assaulted,  while  the  state,  a 
non-autonomous,  in  the  usual  sense,  non-individual,  does  have  a  right  that  he  (S) 
not  be  assaulted.  The  most  serious  criminal  laws,  where  the  most  is  at  stake  (such 
as  an  individual’s  health  or  even  life),  grant  rights  not  to  autonomous  individuals 
but  to  the  state ,  according  to  the  WT.  Moreover,  my  defense  against  the  apparent 
conclusion  that  severe  assaults  are  less  egregious  than  light  ones,  that  is,  that 
our  duty  not  to  violate  the  state-held  right  (pertaining  to  severe  assaults)  is  of 
greater  importance  than  our  duty  not  to  violate  the  right  held  by  an  autonomous 
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11  individual  (pertaining  to  light  assaults),  may  do  more  harm  than  good  for  the  WT 
by  exacerbating  this  inconsistency. 

However,  the  apparent  problem  here  for  the  WT  is  far  less  damaging  than 
it  may  appear,  for  the  following  two  reasons.  First,  the  fact  that  only  the  most 
serious  criminal  laws  grant  rights  exclusively  to  the  state  rather  than  the  individual 
y  is  hardly  an  indictment  of  the  central  value  of  individual  autonomy  (Sreenivasan 
'l  2005,  259).  Quite  the  contrary,  it  shows  us  that  autonomy  is  so  important  that  the 
£  importance  of  state-held  rights  need  to  be  truly  prodigious  if  they  are  to  outweigh, 
s  in  some  sense,  individual  autonomy’s  immense  moral  weight  (and  outweigh  the 
general  assumption  that  individuals  should  have  some  enforcement  power  over 
civil  and  criminal  matters  of  direct  importance  to  them). 

Second,  in  those  cases  where  the  IT  and  WT  agree  that  the  state  should  hold 
enforcement  power,  such  as  protecting  children  from  abuse,  or  preventing  severe 
assaults,  the  end  goal  could  easily  be  regarded  as  promoting  future  autonomy. 

:  Thus,  it  may  be  argued  that  only  state-interest  which  is  acceptable,  under  the 
WT,  for  the  purpose  of  rights-attribution,  is  the  future  autonomy  of  its  citizens. 

;  Consider  how  this  might  apply  to  both  objections  above.  If  the  state  does  not  hold 
rights  protecting  children  from  harm,  the  future  autonomy  of  those  children  may  be 
undermined.  Or,  if  the  state  does  not  hold  a  right  that  S  not  be  severely  assaulted, 
his  future  autonomy  may  be  undermined  as  well. 

: 

IV.  Conclusion 

In  the  final  analysis  the  IT’s  problems  tend  to  be  intrinsic  because  a  scope  of 
rights  that  is  too  large,  which  arguably  follows  from  the  theory,  is  itself  a  problem. 
The  WT’s  apparent  problems  tend  not  to  be  intrinsic  because  a  scope  of  rights  that 
is  too  small,  which  arguably  follows  from  the  theory,  is  not  itself  a  problem.  It  is 
only  a  problem  in  the  absence  of  other  considerations  or  conceptual  categories  to 
deal  with  these  outlying  apparent  rights,  and  the  absence  of  these  considerations 
or  conceptual  categories  is  assumed  by  the  WT’s  critics.  Interest  theorists  cannot 
make  the  same  move  since  no  new  categories  can  effectively  exclude  rights  already 
included  in  an  account  of  rights,  which  is  too  broad. 

Consider  that  the  third-party-beneficiary  worry  is  a  problem  for  the  IT  because 
it  has  difficultly  excluding  many  non-contractually  obliged  parties  as  rights- 
holders:  this  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  broad  definition  of  ‘right.’  Not 
only  does  Bentham’s  test  fail  to  save  the  theory,  it  also  gives  some  credence  to  the 
WT  by  allocating  rights  based  on  of  the  power-holder’s  interest  without  regard  for 
the  importance  of  other  interests  affected.  And  collapsing  the  distinction  between 
‘does  have  rights’  and  ‘should  have  rights,’  thereby  including  far  more  rights- 
holders  that  the  WT  would,  in  many  (if  not  most)  situations  intuitively  contrary 
to  actual  experience,  is  also  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  broad  definition  of 
‘right.’ 

In  contrast,  the  WT’s  central  objections  explored  in  this  paper  depend  on 
assumptions  adjoined  to  the  theory  by  its  critics.  The  WT’s  exclusion  of  certain 
individuals  from  rights-holder  status  is  only  a  problem  for  the  theory  if  the  moral 
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peremptoriness  of  individual  rights,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  moral  peremptoriness  of 
all  rights,  is  assumed.  The  WT’s  analysis  of  certain  criminal  laws  is  only  a  problem 
for  the  theory  if  we  assume  the  very  same.  And  the  apparent  inconsistency  between 
this  analysis  and  the  importance  the  WT  attaches  to  autonomy  is  only  a  problem 
for  the  theory  if  we  assume  that  autonomy  is  the  only  value  that  rights  should 
protect,  and  if  we  assume  that  autonomy  can  only  be  protected  by  the  autonomous 
individual  himself.  Without  these  assumptions,  which  the  WT  is  under  no  obligation 
to  accept,  its  account  of  rights  is  more  compelling  than  the  IT’s. 
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Introduction 

It  is  common  practice  in  ethics  to  challenge  normative  claims  by  showing  that 
they  are  inconsistent  with  our  intuitions  about  how  we  ought  to  act.  Judgments 
!  about  particular  situations  are  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  they  conflict  with  our 
intuitions  about  what  we  ought  to  do  in  analogous  situations;  moral  theories  are 
criticized  on  the  grounds  that  they  imply  judgments  about  particular  situations  that 
conflict  with  our  intuitions.  Yet  some  scholars  have  challenged  the  reliability  of 
I  these  intuitions  by  showing  that  there  are  morally  irrelevant  reasons  for  having  the 
intuitions  we  do.  In  light  of  this,  it  is  suggested,  our  intuitions  should  not  play  a 
role  in  making  normative  claims. 

Defenders,  however,  have  maintained  that  at  least  some  of  our  intuitions  are 
reliable.  One  such  defender  is  Michael  Huemer,  who  suggests  that  if  our  intuitions 
about  what  we  perceive  are  reliable,  then  so  too  are  our  intuitions  about  how  we 
ought  to  act.  In  this  essay  I  will  challenge  his  defense  of  the  analogy  between 
perceptual  and  ethical  intuitions.  To  do  so,  I  will  first  outline  his  account  of 
intuitions  and  the  role  intuitions  play  in  normative  ethics.  I  will  then  summarize  one 
of  the  main  critiques  of  the  use  of  intuitions — namely,  that  they  are  unreliable — 
followed  by  Huemer’s  defense  of  the  use  of  intuitions.  I  will  challenge  Huemer ’s 
argument  by  first  raising  a  problem  with  his  analogy.  I  will  also  suggest  two  other 
distinctions  that  can  be  made  among  intuitions,  and  use  these  to  highlight  problems 
with  Huemer’s  analogy.  I  conclude  that  our  ethical  intuitions  are  less  reliable  than 
our  perceptual  intuitions — and  that  our  intuitive  judgments  about  particular  cases 
in  ethics,  especially,  are  the  least  reliable. 


II.  Intuitions  and  their  Role  in  Normative  Ethics 

Before  outlining  the  role  of  intuitions  in  normative  ethics,  it  is  first  essential 
to  give  an  account  of  what  they  are.  Michael  Huemer  offers  a  standard  definition: 

An  initial,  intellectual  appearance  is  an  ‘intuition.’  That  is,  an  intuition  that 
p  is  a  state  of  its  seeming  to  one  that  p  that  is  not  dependent  on  inference 
from  other  beliefs  and  that  results  from  thinking  about  p,  as  opposed 
to  perceiving,  remembering,  or  introspecting.  An  ethical  intuition  is  an 
intuition  whose  content  is  an  evaluative  proposition  (102). 
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Note  that  Huemer  makes  a  distinction  between  ethical  or  evaluative  intuitions 
and  non-evaluative  intuitions.  An  evaluative  intuition  is  an  initial,  non-inferred 
judgment  whose  content  is  evaluative.  That  is,  it  makes  an  evaluation  of  some 
action  or  state  of  affairs — whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  beautiful  or 
ugly.  This  includes,  for  example,  the  intuition  that  one  ought  not  to  kill  another 
person.  A  non-evaluative  intuition ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  initial,  non-inferred 
judgment  about  whether  something  is  or  is  not  the  case.  For  example,  an  intuition 
regarding  what  constitutes  knowledge  is  a  non-evaluative  intuition.  In  normative 
ethics,  however,  we  often  test  moral  theories  and  judgments  about  particular  cases 
against  our  evaluative  intuitions. 

The  practice  of  testing  normative  claims  against  our  intuitions  plays  a  role 
in  two  different  accounts  of  what  makes  a  moral  belief  justified.  The  first  is 
coherentism ,  which  holds  that  a  moral  belief  is  justified  if  it  coheres  with  all  our 
other  moral  and  non-moral  beliefs.  This  theory  is  employed  by  John  Rawls  in 
his  method  of  wide  reflective  equilibrium.  According  to  this  method,  we  should 
go  through  a  back-and-forth  process  of  adjusting  all  our  evaluative  intuitions — 
whether  they  are  general  principles  or  claims  about  particular  cases — until  they  fit 
together  in  a  coherent  web  of  beliefs  (Daniels). 

The  second  account  is  foundationalism ,  which  holds  that  all  moral  claims 
are  justified  in  terms  of  one  or  more  basic  moral  truths  (Daniels).  Among 
foundationalists,  moral  realists  hold  that  there  are  mind-independent  moral  facts. 
Among  the  realists,  naturalists  hold  that  moral  facts  can  be  reduced  to  natural 
facts.  In  this  way,  all  moral  facts  can  be,  in  principle,  discovered  through  scientific 
investigation — that  is,  through  our  senses,  memory,  and  reason.  This  view  holds 
that,  for  example,  the  property  of  goodness  can  be  reduced  to  natural  properties. 
Non-naturalists ,  however,  argue  that  such  a  position  is  fallacious,  and  instead 
suggest  that  moral  facts  are  non-natural — that  is,  that  they  “are  not  identical 
with  or  reducible  to  any  natural  property  or  properties”  (Ridge).  Though  there  is 
disagreement  as  to  what  exactly  distinguishes  natural  and  non-natural  properties, 
it  is  generally  held  that  natural  moral  facts  would  be  discovered  through  scientific 
investigation,  while  non-natural  moral  facts  would  be  determined  through  intuition 
(Ridge).  My  discussion  of  the  role  of  intuitions  in  normative  ethics  focuses  on  their 
role  in  non-naturalism,  for  its  plausibility  largely  rests  on  the  question  of  whether 
any,  and  if  so  which,  of  our  intuitions  do  provide  us  with  moral  knowledge. 


III.  The  Reliability  Critique 

A  number  of  writers  have  challenged  the  reliability  of  our  intuitions.  By 
offering  alternative  explanations  of  the  sources  of  our  intuitions,  these  challengers 
have  suggested  that  our  intuitions  are  neither  objective  moral  facts  nor  indicative 
of  underlying  moral  principles— in  other  words,  they  lack  normative  force.  Below 
I  outline  six  such  challenges.  I  will  refer  to  these  and  related  challenges  as  the 
“Reliability  Critique.” 

The  first  challenge  suggests  that  the  intuitions  we  have  about  particular  cases 
are  largely  the  result  of  evolution.  Peter  Singer  has  argued  that  our  intuitions  reflect 
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the  emotional  dispositions  that  are  more  likely  to  exist  due  to  natural  selection. 
For  instance,  he  attempts  to  offer  an  evolutionary  explanation  for  our  intuitive 
inclination  towards  justice.  He  notes  that  in  other  primates  acts  of  reciprocity  offer 
an  evolutionary  advantage  for  individuals — provided  that  the  benefits  of  being 
helped  outweigh  the  costs  of  helping.  Yet  this  can  only  be  the  case  if  individuals 
are  prevented  from  receiving  benefits  without  reciprocating.  Acts  of  violence  or 
scorn  can  serve  this  purpose.  In  this  way,  natural  selection  results  in  negative 
dispositions  towards  those  who  fail  to  reciprocate.  Justice,  rather  than  being  an 
:  abstract  virtue  or  good,  is  a  mechanism  to  secure  evolutionary  advantages  (Singer 
336). 

Singer  also  argues  that  there  are  neurological  or  psychological  explanations 
for  our  intuitions.  To  see  this,  he  considers  two  variations  of  the  trolley  problem. 
In  the  first,  one  is  able  to  divert  a  trolley  from  killing  five  workers  to  another  track 
where  only  one  worker  would  be  killed.  In  the  second,  one  is  able  to  prevent  the 
trolley  from  killing  the  five  workers  by  pushing  a  fat  man  in  front  of  the  trolley, 

|  resulting  in  his  death  (Singer  339-40).  Most  people  have  the  intuition  that  in  the 
i  former  case,  killing  the  lone  person  is  the  right  action,  whereas  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  wrong.  Researchers  have  used  fMRI  scans  to  show  that  the  parts  of  the  brain 
that  are  involved  in  emotions  are  more  active  when  responding  to  the  latter  case 
than  when  responding  to  the  former  (341-2).  Singer  argues  that  these  emotional 
responses  are  the  product  of  evolutionary  pressures  (342-3).  Regardless  of  their 
source,  however,  what  is  important  to  note  is  that  what  we  intuitively  think  to 
i  be  the  case  is  often  influenced  by  our  emotions.  These  emotions,  though  often 
powerful,  are  nonetheless  morally  irrelevant  in  determining  how  we  ought  to  act. 

In  his  discussion  of  intuitions,  S.  Matthew  Liao  cites  a  number  of  studies  that 
show  intuitions  to  be  influenced  by  four  other  morally  irrelevant  factors.  One  study 
shows  that  intuitions  vary  depending  on  educational  and  cultural  background,  as 
well  as  socioeconomic  status.1  Another  shows  that  intuitions  about  cases  vary 
depending  on  the  order  in  which  the  cases  are  presented.2  These  studies  suggest 
that  our  intuitions  are  unfixed  and  subject  to  a  number  of  biases  (Liao  248).  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  studies  considered  only  intuitive  responses 
to  epistemological  questions — that  is,  cases  that  tried  to  elicit  intuitive  responses 
to  whether  individuals  in  various  cases  could  be  said  to  have  knowledge  of  some 
fact.  Yet  these  studies  do  still  seem  to  challenge  the  reliability  of  our  evaluative 
intuitions.  First,  factors  such  as  educational  attainment,  cultural  background,  and 
socioeconomic  status  seem  to  have  a  stronger  causal  relation  to  our  judgments 
about  how  we  ought  to  act  than  to  our  judgments  about,  for  example,  what 
constitutes  knowledge.  Further,  it  is  not  clear  why  the  influences  of  evolution  and 
order  of  presentation  should  bear  only  on  non-evaluative  intuitions,  rather  than  all 
intuitions. 


1  Weinberg,  J.,  Nichols,  S.,  and  Stich,  S.  “Normativity  and  epistemic  intuitions.”  Philosophical  Topics,  29:  1-2 
(2001):  429-460.  Print. 

2  Swain,  S.,  Alexander,  J.,  and  Weinberg,  J.  “The  instability  of  philosophical  intuitions:  Running  hot  &  cold  on 
truetemp.”  Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research  (forthcoming).  Print. 
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Collectively,  these  criticisms  suggest  that  there  are  morally  irrelevant 
explanations  for  having  the  evaluative  intuitions  we  do.  For  example,  if  I  have 
the  intuition  that  I  ought  to  pursue  justice,  the  fact  that  this  intuition  offers  an 
evolutionary  advantage  or  has  been  encouraged  by  my  religion  or  culture  suggests 
that  my  belief  is  not  merely  the  result  of  my  ability  to  intuit  objective  moral  facts. 
The  Reliability  Critique  thus  seems  to  undermine  the  justification  for  assuming 
the  truth  of  our  intuitions.  If  we  were  to  eliminate  these  morally  irrelevant  factors, 
whichever  moral  claims  seem  to  be  true  might  be  quite  different. 

Recall  that  foundationalists  hold  that  all  moral  claims  can  be  justified  in  terms 
of  one  or  more  basic  moral  truths.  If  the  Reliability  Critique  is  true,  then  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  many  of  our  intuitive  moral  beliefs  are  not  self-evident  or 
foundational — but  rather  the  product  of  a  number  of  morally  irrelevant  influences. 
It  seems,  then,  that  we  need  positive  reasons  for  assuming  our  intuitions  to  be  true. 


IV.  Huemer’s  Defense  of  Intuitions 

Huemer  argues  that  we  do  not  need  positive  reasons  of  this  sort.  Sabine 
Roeser,  further,  adds  that  even  if  empirical  research  shows  some  of  our  intuitions 
to  be  unreliable,  it  does  not  show  all  of  them  to  be  so  (99-100).  Thus  we  only 
need  positive  reasons  for  trusting  those  intuitions  that  have  been  challenged  as 
being  unreliable.  With  regard  to  those  intuitions  that  have  not  been  shown  to  be 
influenced  by  irrelevant  factors,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  they  are  true. 

Huemer’s  argument  is  as  follows:  we  are  justified  in  assuming  our  non- 
evaluative  intuitions  to  be  true,  and  our  evaluative  intuitions  are  analogous  to 
our  non-evaluative  intuitions.  So  we  are  also  justified  in  assuming  our  evaluative 
intuitions  to  be  true.  He  simply  assumes  the  truth  of  the  second  premise — which  I 
will  argue  later  is  false. 

Huemer  does,  however,  defend  his  first  premise.  He  asks  us  to  suppose  that 
we  need  positive  reasons  for  trusting  sense  perception,  memory,  introspection,  or 
reason.  To  give  any  such  reason  would  depend  on  some  source — such  as  sense 
perception,  memory,  introspection,  or  reason.  Yet  if  that  is  the  case,  then  we  cannot 
give  any  reasons.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  we  could  not  know  anything  at  all 
(Huemer  107-8).  Instead,  Huemer  suggests,  we  tend  to  accept  “the  principle  of 
Phenomenal  Conservatism”  (99).  According  to  this  principle: 


There  is  a  type  of  mental  state,  which  I  call  an  ‘appearance,’  that  we  avow 
when  we  say  such  things  as  ‘It  seems  to  me  that  p,’  ‘It  appears  that  p,’  or  ‘p 
is  obvious,’  where  p  is  some  proposition.  Appearances  have  propositional 
contents — things  they  represent  to  be  the  case— but  they  are  not  beliefs. . . 
Nevertheless,  appearances  normally  lead  us  to  form  beliefs  (99). 


These  appearances  can  be  mistaken,  can  conflict  with  other  appearances,  and 
can  be  stronger  or  more  obvious  than  others.  Nonetheless,  we  typically  accept  those 
appearances  that  most  strongly  seem  to  be  true  (100).  These  appearances  include 
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those  that  are  sensory,  mnemonic,  or  introspective — including,  for  example,  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  I  am  now  sitting  at  my  desk,  in  front  of  my  computer. 

There  are  other  appearances,  however,  that  can  be  characterized  as  intellectual. 
Such  appearances  include  those  we  have  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  logic.  This 
includes,  for  example,  the  apparent  trueness  of  “All  A  are  B,  and  all  B  are  C,  so  all 
A  are  C.”  As  with  anything  else  that  seems  to  be  true,  these  appearances  too  can 
be  mistaken.  What  is  important,  however,  is  that  they  are  plausible  starting  points. 
Indeed,  Huemer  notes  that  all  “[intellectual  inquiry  presupposes  Phenomenal 
Conservatism,  in  the  sense  that  such  inquiry  proceeds  by  assuming  things  are  the 
way  they  appear,  until  evidence  (itself  drawn  from  appearances)  arises  to  cast 
doubt  on  this”  (101). 

Recall  that  Huemer  defines  an  intuition  as  a  kind  of  appearance— in  particular, 
one  that  is  initial  and  intellectual.  If  Huemer’s  defense  of  Phenomenal  Conservatism 
is  sound — as  I  imagine  most  readers  would  acknowledge  it  to  be — then  we  can 
indeed  assume  some  of  our  intuitions  to  be  true. 

The  Reliability  Critique,  however,  provides  empirical  evidence  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  truth  of  Huemer’s  conclusion:  that  we  can  assume  all  our  evaluative 
intuitions  to  be  true.  Indeed,  even  in  the  absence  of  further  empirical  research,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  all  of  our  evaluative  intuitions  do  vary  according  to, 
and  are  influenced  by,  the  morally  irrelevant  factors  outlined  above.  First,  Singer’s 
argument  from  evolutionary  pressure  is  applicable  to  both  evaluative  and  non- 
evaluative  intuitions.  Even  if  this  argument  fails  to  fully  explain  the  origins  of  our 
moral  beliefs — as  Huemer  thinks  it  does  (218-9) — it  is  still  plausible  that  factors 
like  education,  culture,  and  socioeconomic  status  influence  intuitions  concerning 
what  constitutes  right  and  wrong  action. 

If  this  is  true,  then  we  cannot  assume  any  of  our  evaluative  intuitions  to  be  true. 
In  this  way,  Huemer’s  conclusion  is  shown  to  be  false.  In  addition  to  challenging  his 
conclusion  on  empirical  grounds,  as  the  Reliability  Critique  aims  to  do,  Huemer’s 
argument  can  also  be  challenged  by  showing  his  second  premise — that  evaluative 
intuitions  are  analogous  to  non-evaluative  intuitions — to  be  false 


V.  Three  Distinctions  Among  Intuitions 

The  analogy  between  evaluative  and  non-evaluative  intuitions  can  be 
challenged  first  by  noting  two  relevant  differences  between  them.  I  will  then 
outline  two  other  distinctions  between  different  types  of  intuitions,  and  show  how 
the  differences  between  them  offer  other  reasons  to  think  that  evaluative  and  non- 
evaluative  intuitions  are  not  analogous. 

l.  Evaluative  and  Non-Evaluative  Intuitions 

One  important  difference  between  these  two  types  of  intuitions  is  that 
widespread  acceptance  counts  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  non-evaluative  intuitions, 
while  it  does  not  count  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  evaluative  intuitions.  That  is, 
if  there  were  widespread  intuitive  acceptance  of  a  perceptual  or  mathematical 
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proposition,  this  would  count  in  favour  of  that  proposition  being  true.  On  a  non¬ 
naturalist  account  of  moral  facts,  however,  mere  acceptance  does  not  imply — 
nor  even  suggest — the  truth  of  some  moral  claim.  For  example,  there  has  been 
substantial  acceptance  over  the  course  of  human  history  of  the  moral  permissibility 
of  the  practice  of  slavery,  and  yet  this  acceptance  fails  to  make  slavery  morally 
permissible.  Because  the  non-naturalist  holds  that  there  are  objective  moral  facts, 
acceptance  of  a  moral  claim  has  no  bearing  on  the  truth  of  that  claim. 

A  second  important  difference  between  these  two  types  of  intuitions  is 
the  types  of  facts  to  which  the  intuitions  refer.  Recall  the  distinction  outlined 
earlier  between  natural  and  non-natural  facts.  This  distinction  corresponds  to 
the  distinction  between  the  kinds  of  intuitions,  as  non-evaluative  intuitions  are 
the  initial  appearances  of  natural  facts,  while  evaluative  intuitions  are  the  initial 
appearances  of  non-natural  facts.  That  natural  and  non-natural  facts  are  accessible 
to  us  in  different  ways  suggests  that  the  factors  raised  by  the  Reliability  Critique 
differently  influence  the  reliability  of  our  evaluative  and  non-evaluative  intuitions. 

Indeed,  among  non-evaluative  intuitions,  this  can  be  seen  in  the  distinction 
between  sensory  and  intellectual  intuitions.  Certainly,  we  rely  on  different  faculties 
in  making  these  distinctive  kinds  of  judgments:  sensory  intuitions  rely  on  the  ability 
to  see,  hear,  and  so  on,  while  intellectual  intuitions  rely  on  the  ability  to  think  and 
reason.  More  than  that,  the  factors  that  undermine  the  reliability  of  our  intuitions 
may  do  so  in  different  ways  for  each  of  these  intuitions.  For  example,  differing 
levels  of  educational  attainment  might  influence  intellectual  intuitions  regarding 
the  validity  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  though  they  would  be  unlikely  to  influence 
perceptual  intuitions.  At  the  same  time,  cultural  or  religious  differences  may  lead 
to  differing  perceptual  intuitions  regarding  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  and 
universe,  though  they  may  have  less  influence  over  intellectual  intuitions.  If  this 
is  true — and  this  certainly  requires  more  empirical  research — then  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  because  we  access  evaluative  intuitions  differently,  the  factors  that 
undermine  their  reliability  may  do  so  differently  than  for  non-evaluative  intuitions. 
This  suggests  that  we  need  different  reasons  for  trusting  our  evaluative  intuitions. 

2.  Descriptive  and  Normative  Intuitions 

To  see  other  problems  with  Huemer’s  analogy,  a  somewhat  different 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  normative  and  descriptive  intuitions.  The  former 
are  intuitions  about  what  should  be  the  case,  while  the  latter  are  intuitions  about 
what  is  the  case.  I  suggest  this  distinction  as  an  alternative  to  Huemer’s  evaluative/ 
non-evaluative  distinction  because  his  former  category  includes  intuitions  about 
what  is  good,  beautiful,  and  so  on,  that  are  descriptive.  In  other  words,  while  all 
normative  intuitions  are  evaluative,  descriptive  intuitions  can  be  both  evaluative 
and  non-evaluative.  Part  of  what  makes  the  analogy  between  evaluative  and  non- 
evaluative  intuitions  problematic,  however,  is  the  distinctive  nature  of  normative 
intuitions. 

An  important  difference  between  descriptive  and  normative  intuitions  is  the 
heightened  moral  significance  of  the  nonnative  claim  that  we  ought  to  assume  our 
intuitions  to  be  true.  To  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  ought  to  trust  our  descriptive 
intuitions  has  no  inherent  moral  significance.  This  is  because,  at  least  according 
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to  non-naturalists,  descriptive  claims  cannot  imply  normative  claims.  As  such,  a 
descriptive  claim  that  turns  out  to  be  false  has  no  inherent  moral  implications.  That 
we  can,  as  Huemer  proposes,  assume  our  non-evaluative  intuitions — or,  as  I  would 
suggest,  all  descriptive  intuitions — to  be  true  thus  seems  morally  uncontroversial. 

To  make  the  same  assumption  of  normative  intuitions,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
morally  problematic.  Because  normative  claims  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do  they 
guide  our  actions  and  thereby  affect  others.  While  descriptive  claims  certainly  do 
influence  our  actions,  they  do  not,  in  themselves,  guide  them.  For  example,  the 
descriptive  intuition  that  “Being  tortured  is  painful”  does  not  guide  our  actions 
in  the  way  that  the  normative  claim  that  “You  should  not  torture”  does.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  the  case  that  while  the  descriptive  claim  is  true,  there  are  instances 
in  which  one  should  torture  another — whereas  this  cannot  be  true,  other  things 
being  equal,  given  the  truth  of  the  normative  intuition.  The  important  difference, 
then,  is  that  a  normative  claim  that  turns  out  to  be  false  may  have  justified  actions 
that  harmed  or  wronged  others.  The  Reliability  Critique  thus  bears  more  heavily 
upon  normative  intuitions  than  descriptive  intuitions.  For  if  we  have  reasons  for 
doubting  the  truth  of  our  intuitions,  there  is  a  moral  argument  against  assuming 
our  normative  intuitions  to  be  true.  There  is  no  such  argument — or  at  best,  a  much 
weaker  argument — gainst  assuming  our  descriptive  intuitions  to  be  true. 

Furthermore,  to  assume  our  normative  intuitions  to  be  true  also  seems  counter 
to  the  purpose  of  doing  normative  ethics — that  is,  to  give  reasons  for  how  we 
ought  to  act.  If  we  simply  assume  our  normative  intuitions  to  be  true,  then  we  fail 
in  this  task.  The  reasons  for  not  assuming  our  normative  intuitions  to  be  true  are 
thus  reasons  for  not  assuming  (most  of)  our  evaluative  intuitions  to  be  true,  for  all 
normative  intuitions  are  evaluative. 

3.  Practical  and  Theoretical  Intuitions 

A  final  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  those  intuitions  about  moral 
principles  and  those  intuitions  about  particular  cases.  Drawing  on  the  terminology 
of  Sandberg  and  Juth,  I  will  refer  to  the  former  as  “ theoretical  intuitions ”  and  the 
latter  as  “ practical  intuitions ”  (213)  (italics  added).  This  distinction  allows  us  to 
see  problems  with  practical  intuitions  that  do  not  emerge — at  least  not  to  the  same 
extent — for  theoretical  intuitions. 

Before  addressing  those  differences,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
relevance  of  the  distinction  between  theoretical  and  practical  intuitions  is  itself  a 
relevant  difference  between  evaluative  and  non-evaluative  intuitions.  That  is,  non- 
evaluative  intuitions  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  distinction  between  the  practical  and 
the  theoretical:  we  have  intuitions  about  how  the  external  world  appears,  but  we  do 
not  have  intuitions  about  physical  or  biological  laws.  As  I  show  below,  however, 
there  is  a  distinction  between  practical  and  theoretical  evaluative  intuitions.  Though 
evaluative  intuitions  admit  of  this  distinction  while  non-evaluative  intuitions  do 
not,  this  itself  is  not  a  reason  for  not  assuming  the  former  to  be  true.  Rather,  the 
relevant  differences  between  theoretical  and  practical  evaluative  intuitions  give 
us  reasons  for  not  assuming  our  practical  evaluative  intuitions  to  be  true.  Because 
we  cannot  make  a  distinction  between  practical  and  theoretical  non-evaluative 
intuitions,  the  objection  I  raise  below  against  assuming  our  practical  evaluative 
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intuitions  to  be  true  cannot  be  similarly  raised  against  assuming  our  non-evaluative 
intuitions  to  be  true. 

To  see  this,  recall  that  an  intuition  is  a  judgment  arrived  at  non-inferentially. 
This  raises  the  question  of  how  to  determine  whether  a  given  practical  intuition  can 
be  accurately  characterized  as  such.  For  it  seems  that  some  practical  intuitions  are 
inferred  from  other  beliefs,  while  others  are  not.  For  example,  Huemer  takes  it  that 
the  claim  “Abortion  is  wrong”  is  not  an  intuition,  because  it  is  inferred  from  other 
beliefs  (102),  such  as,  “It  is  wrong  to  end  an  innocent  human  life.”  Yet  consider  the 
claim  “Incest  is  wrong.”  Sandberg  and  Juth  point  out  that  even  after  constructing  a 
thought  experiment  in  which  all  possible  negative  outcomes  of  an  act  of  incest  are 
controlled  for,  people  still  have  the  intuition  that  it  is  wrong.  This  suggests  that  it 
is  not  inferred  from  other  beliefs  (Sandberg  and  Juth  210-11). 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  a  person  who  holds  that  abortion  is  wrong  may  not  be 
able  to  give  a  justification  for  it.  One  might  say  that  it  simply  seems  wrong.  At  the 
same  time,  perhaps  people  think  incest  is  wrong  because  they  have  general  beliefs 
about  what  constitutes  permissible  sexual  activity — for  example,  that  it  ought  to 
take  place  only  between  a  married  man  and  woman.  The  point  is  that  it  is  not  clear 
how  to  distinguish  particular  judgments  that  are  inferred  from  other  beliefs,  from 
particular  judgments  that  are  arrived  at  non-inferentially. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  whether  the  same  could  be  said  of  theoretical 
intuitions.  One  might  claim  that  theoretical  judgments  could  be  justified  by  practical 
judgments.  For  example,  the  intuitions  “Enjoyment  is  better  than  suffering”  or 
“The  right  action  is  the  one  that  maximizes  overall  well-being”  might  be  supported 
by  pointing  to  particular  cases  in  which  they  seem  true.  Yet  this  justification  relies 
on  inductive  reasoning,  and  no  conclusion  arrived  at  inductively  can  be  said  to  be 
inferred — for  a  valid  inference  can  only  be  arrived  at  deductively. 

Recall  that  Huemer’s  account  of  intuitions  holds  that  an  intuition  cannot  depend 
on  an  inference  from  another  belief.  It  seems,  then,  that  no  theoretical  judgment 
could  be  inferred  from  practical  judgments,  whereas  all  practical  judgments  may 
indeed  be  inferred  from  a  theoretical  judgment.  That  is,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  show  that  any  particular  practical  judgment  is  not  inferred  from  a  theoretical 
judgment.  We  thus  have  reason  to  question  whether  our  practical  intuitions  really 
are  intuitions,  whereas  this  reason  does  not  also  apply  to  theoretical  intuitions. 

Further,  it  seems  that  the  problems  raised  by  the  Reliability  Critique  bear  more 
heavily  upon  practical  intuitions  than  upon  theoretical  intuitions.  On  the  one  hand, 
evolutionary  pressures  likely  influence  both  theoretical  and  practical  intuitions.  Yet 
it  seems  that  emotions  and  social  factors  influence  practical  intuitions  in  ways  they 
cannot  influence  theoretical  intuitions.  For  example,  it  seems  clear  how  belonging 
(or  aspiring  to  belong)  to  a  privileged  economic  class  might  lead  you  to  believe 
that  you  have  no  moral  obligation  to  give  aid  for  famine  relief  in  Africa;  how  a 
religious  upbringing  could  lead  you  to  strongly  oppose  abortion  or  euthanasia; 
and  how  emotions  like  empathy,  fear,  or  guilt  would  result  in  your  opposition  to  a 
doctor  using  a  healthy  person’s  organs  to  save  five  dying  patients. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  much  less  obvious  how  these  factors  could  influence 
our  intuitions  regarding  the  truth  of  more  general  principles,  such  as  “Enjoyment  is 
better  than  suffering”  or  “Treat  others  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated”  (supposing 
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we  ignore  the  practical  implications  of  those  views).  Indeed,  these  principles 
are  widely  accepted.  Thus,  the  reasons  for  not  assuming  our  practical  evaluative 
intuitions  to  be  true  present  an  important  difference  between  certain  evaluative 
intuitions  and  non-evaluative  intuitions. 


VI.  Conclusion 

Based  on  the  three  distinctions  between  different  types  of  intuitions,  there 
appear  to  be  a  number  of  relevant  differences  between  evaluative  and  non- 
evaluative  intuitions.  That  there  are  differences  suggests  that  we  need  different 
reasons  for  trusting  our  evaluative  and  non-evaluative  intuitions.  The  differences 
themselves  suggest  that,  short  of  positive  reasons  for  doing  so,  we  are  less  justified 
in  assuming  our  evaluative  intuitions  to  be  true.  Furthermore,  it  also  seems  to  be 
the  case  that  we  are  more  justified  in  believing  certain  of  our  evaluative  intuitions 
to  be  true  over  others.  Taken  together,  my  argument  suggests  that  our  descriptive 
intuitions  are  stronger  than  our  normative-theoretical  intuitions,  which  are  stronger 
than  our  normative-practical  intuitions.  If,  as  Huemer  suggests,  we  ought  to  accept 
our  strongest  intuitions,  then  we  have  reason  to  accept  our  normative-theoretical 
intuitions  over  our  normative-practical  intuitions. 
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We  figured  we'd  just  start  by  asking  you  how  you  got  interested  in  philosophy 
Was  there  a  particular  moment  when  you  decided  you  wanted  to  study  philosophy? 

I  was  an  undergraduate  at  UBC,  doing  mathematics  and  physics.  And  at  that 
time,  existentialism  was  the  vogue  among  smart  young  kids — smartass  young  kids. 
So  I  started  reading  Sartre  and  things.  That’s  where  I  started  getting  interested  in 
philosophy.  Then  I  ended  up,  after  I  graduated,  being  an  undergraduate  again  for 
two  years  at  Cambridge  University  and  existentialism  disappeared  from  my  radar. 

Given  all  the  departments  that  teach  philosophy  in  the  United  States,  what  was 
the  pull  of  Cambridge  or  the  UK  generally,  for  you  to  continue  your  studies  there? 

This  was  a  very  long  time  ago — 1956 — and  at  that  time,  in  Canada,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  still  thought  of  as  stellar  places.  I  remember  the  last  thing  I  did 
before  I  went  to  England:  I  was  working  for  Shell  Oil  in  Calgary  as  a  geophysicist. 
I  got  invited  into  the  vice  president’s  office  because  they  were  trying  to  groom 
people  for  top  permanent  jobs.  As  I  was  waiting,  a  secretary,  who  was  a  high-class 
administrative  assistant,  asked  what  I  was  doing  when  I  was  quitting.  I  said  I  was 
going  to  Cambridge;  she  said,  “Oh,  you  mean  in  Massachusetts?”  and  I  said,  “No, 
in  England,”  and  she  said,  “Oh  gosh!  That’s  really  important!”  That  was  the  public 
attitude  at  that  time,  yes  even  in  the  Calgary  world  of  Big  Oil.  So  Cambridge 
wasn’t  carefully  thought  out.  It  did  reflect  what  people  of  my  age  thought  was  a 
good  place  to  go. 

I  think  people  today  still  consider  Cambridge  and  Oxford  very  good  places  to  go. 

But  I  never  considered  going  to  an  American  university. 

fm  interested  in  your  time  at  Cambridge.  So,  I  found  that  you  were  supervised  by 
Casimir  Lewy,  a  student  of  Wittgenstein ’s. 

Now  that’s  a  complete  misdescription.  You  got  that  off  Wikipedia. 

This  is  true. 

You  know  their  articles  are  at  best  sort  of  true.  Casimir  was  a  Pole.  He  was  a 
very  precocious  adolescent  and  he  was  a  student  of  philosophy  in  Warsaw  before 
the  Second  World  War  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  very  powerful  group  of  Polish 
philosophers.  As  an  adolescent,  about  sixteen  or  so,  he  went  to  Cambridge  for  a 
year  as  what  was  called  a  special  student,  mostly  to  study  with  Moore,  which  he 
did.  The  war  came  along  and,  happily,  he  couldn’t  go  back  to  Poland.  He  would 
have  been  murdered,  like  many  of  his  relatives.  So  he  stayed  in  England  ever  after, 
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and  he  became  Moore’s  right-hand-man.  He  edited  Mind  for  Moore,  when  he  was 
still  only  about  twenty,  and  Moore  went  off  to  the  United  States.  He  was  Moore’s 
executor  and  Broad’s  executor.  It  is  also  true  that  he  went  to  Wittgenstein’s  classes 
and  he  knew  Wittgenstein.  Lewy,  like  Turing,  appears  in  the  published  1 939  lectures 
on  the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  But  he  was  Moore’s  man,  not  Wittgenstein’s 
man.  He  talked  to  Wittgenstein  but  they  were  both  of  them  hypochondriacs  and  I 
believe  they  went  for  long  walks  and  discussed  cures  for  their  ailments. 

I  was  wondering  whether  you  could  comment  on  how  your  interests  developed  as 
a  graduate  student  and  maybe  a  bit  on  the  content  of  your  dissertation,  that  you 
ended  up  writing. 

My  dissertation,  well  there  were  two  parts.  What  I  actually  got  a  doctorate  for 
was  proving  some  theorems  in  modal  logic  and  my  first  publication  was  in  the 
Journal  of  Symbolic  Logic.  To  show  you  how  different  the  world  was  then,  I  did 
not  want  to  publish.  One  of  the  editors,  Arthur  Prior,  begged  me  to:  “We  have  to 
publish  this  and  if  you  don’t  let  me,  I’m  just  going  to  publish  it,  period.”  Not  like 
nowadays,  with  graduate  students  frantically  sending  things  off  to  get  published  all 
the  time.  That  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  pressure.  Probably  what  they  gave  me 
my  PhD  for  was  thirty  pages  of  proof  in  modal  logic,  but  what  I  was  interested  in 
was  Wittgenstein’s  work  on  the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  Hardly  any  of  which  I 
published.  It  exists  only  in  my  basement  and  the  Cambridge  University  Library.  In 
a  sense  I’m  just  completing  my  PhD  thesis  right  now. 

Another  thing  I  found  on  Wikipedia  but  I  hope  this  has  more  veracity  to  it.  Your 
teaching  in  Uganda,  shortly  after  receiving  your  degree  for  Cambridge — what  was 
the  motivation  to  go  there  and  what  were  your  experiences  like? 

Oh,  it  was  great.  I’m  an  adventurer.  A  man  who  is  now  retired  from  McGill, 
Storrs  McCall,  had  gone  there.  I  don’t  know  if  you  want  anecdotes  to  spice  up 
your  interview.  My  memory  of  Storrs  was  that  he  went  there  thanks  to  C.G.  Jung 
in  the  following  way.  He  had  an  uncle  who  wanted  to  be  a  Jungian  psychoanalyst 
who  went  to  sit  at  Jung’s  feet  at  Mount  Elgon  in  Uganda — Jung  had  a  retreat  in 
Uganda — and  he  said,  “I  want  to  be  a  psychoanalyst,”  and  Jung  said,  “I  don’t  think 
you’re  going  to  make  a  good  psychoanalyst,”  he  said,  “but  you’re  a  Christian. 
This  is  a  wonderful  place  to  live.  Look,  this  is  the  Garden  of  Eden.  You  can  get  a 
job  teaching  theology  at  Makerere  University  College,”  which  he  did.  This  man’s 
nephew,  Storrs,  was  on  his  honeymoon  on  an  around  the  world  tour.  He  visited  his 
uncle  and  he  and  his  bride  loved  the  place.  He  was  well  connected  in  Ottawa,  at  a 
time  when  Ottawa  was,  unlike  now,  trying  to  give  away  money  for  underdeveloped 
countries.  He  said,  “Will  you  pay  me  to  go?”  to  what  was  then  called  External 
Aid  Canada,  and  is  now  Cl  DA.  “Will  you  support  me  for  a  couple  of  years  in 
Uganda?”  and  they  said  yes.  He  invited  first  of  all,  Andre  Gombay,  my  neighbour 
here  and  then,  because  Storrs  was  interested  in  modal  logic  and  I  was  a  Canadian 
and  had  published  this  paper  in  modal  logic,  he  thought  I’d  be  a  good  person  to  go. 
That  is  not  a  good  reason  for  going  to  Uganda  but  he  asked  me  and  I  thought  that 
would  be  great  and  that’s  how  I  ended  up  in  Uganda  for  two  years  as  part  of  the 
Canadian  philosophy  department  in  Uganda.  I  used  to  say  it  was  the  best  Canadian 
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philosophy  department  in  the  world. 

Now  we  were  hoping  we  could  talk  about  how  your  work  progressed  after  you 
finished  your  PHD.  We’re  wondering  about  how  you  started  off  with  this  technical 
work  in  modal  logic  and  how  your  interests  evolved. 

Well,  I  was  interested  in  problems  of  induction  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
only  interesting  things  then  being  done  on  induction  were  being  done  not  by 
philosophers  but  by  statisticians.  So  I  taught  myself  a  lot  of  statistics  and  wrote 
my  first  book.  Logic  of  Statistical  Inference ,  which  was  the  first  time,  virtually, 
that  any  philosopher  had  talked  seriously  about  statistical  inference.  Now  it’s  an 
industry  but  that  book  started  the  industry  off.  So  that’s  what  I  did  after  I  graduated. 

I  had  what  we  would  call  a  postdoc  at  a  Cambridge  college,  which  gave  me  two 
years  in  which  to  learn  statistics  and  write  it  up. 

Do  you  think  there’s  still  connections  between  your  later  work  and  your  earlier 
work? 

Remember  I  wrote  one,  two,  three,  four  books  on  probability.  The  second 
book,  The  Emergence  of  Probability,  which  is  the  book  I  like  best  of  anything  I’ve 
done,  was  still  about  probability.  Before  that  I  wrote  a  whole  monograph,  a  sort  of 
linguistic  analysis  of  the  word  ‘probability,’  quite  literally,  real  hardcore  linguistic 
analysis.  But  then  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  didn’t  do  what  I  wanted  to  do.  In  Uganda, 
Andre  Gombay  gave  me  a  copy  of  Foucault’s  Madness  and  Civilization ,  which  is  an 
abridgement  of  his  great  book,  On  Madness.  That  convinced  me  there  was  another 
way  to  do  philosophy.  I  started  doing  that  in  my  own  way  in  The  Emergence  of 
Probability.  That’s  a  thread  that  goes  all  the  way  through,  but  it’s  a  different  way 
of  thinking  about  probability  and  its  problems. 

Can  you  elaborate  on  that?  You  have  some  lectures  where  you  talk  about  being  into 
anthropology  and  thinking  more  like  an  anthropologist.  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

No,  that’s  a  late  diagnosis.  I  have  never  identified  as  an  anthropologist  but 
I  think  it’s  true  that  many  of  my  better  academic  friends  around  the  world  are 
anthropologists,  rather  than  philosophers.  In  fact,  in  the  fall,  I  will  be  giving  the 
annual  lecture  for  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  in  London,  so  I  guess  the 
anthropologists  have  figured  out  they  want  to  hear  what  I  say.  That  will  be  my 
first  formal  presentation  to  a  major  group  of  anthropologists.  But  that’s  a  late 
realization.  That’s  nothing  to  do  with  my  earlier  work.  I  now  might  say  that  it’s 
all  anthropological.  I  begin  stuff  I’m  working  on  at  the  moment  with  an,  epigraph, 
from  Wittgenstein,  where  he  says,  “Mathematics  is  after  all,  an  anthropological 
phenomenon.”  So,  I  increasingly  take  seriously  the  importance  of  anthropology 
but  that  was  not  part  of  my  early  development. 
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There ’s  something  you  just  said  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  expand  on.  You  said 
you  read  this  work  by  Foucault  and  it  drastically  changed  the  way  you  viewed 
philosophy.  So  could  you  maybe  expand  on  what  you  view  was  before  and  exactly 
how  this  worked? 

I  was  trained  as  a  very  rigorous  Cambridge  analytic  philosopher  of  a  certain 
epoch.  Very,  very  narrow.  You  cannot  imagine  how  narrow  my  undergraduate 
education  was.  It  was  very  good  but  very,  very  narrow.  I  read  less  than  any 
undergraduate  major  at  U  of  T.  Vastly  less.  But  what  I  read  I  read  well.  So  I  read 
an  awful  lot  of  Moore  and  I  read  an  awful  lot  of  Russell  and  I  read  an  awful  lot  of 
Frege,  and  that’s  a  very,  very  strong  discipline.  I  have  argued  in  blogs  under  the 
heading  “The  Complacent  Disciplinarian”  that  the  important  thing  is  to  learn  a 
discipline,  and  if  you  know  what  a  discipline  is,  you  can  then  learn  to  do  anything. 

And  how  did  your  conception  change? 

Foucault  opened  up  a  whole  new  way  of  thinking  about  ideas.  I  think  of  it,  still, 
as  the  way  I  do  analytic  philosophy,  but  nobody  else  seems  to  think  of  it  as  analytic 
philosophy.  I  think  of  this  “archaeological”  work  as  an  analysis  of  concepts.  I  think 
of  concepts  as  what  I  call  words  in  their  sites,  where  the  sites  are  actual  sentences 
that  are  uttered  by  people  but  not  just  the  sentences,  where  they’re  uttered,  how 
they’re  uttered,  who  has  authority  to  utter  them,  who  listens  to  them,  who  reads 
them  and  who  transmits  them.  All  of  that  is  what  a  concept  is.  Where  Frege  said 
that  you  can’t  understand  a  word  except  in  the  context  of  a  sentence,  I  want  to 
say  you  can’t  understand  a  word,  denoting  a  concept,  except  in  the  context  of  its 
utterance  and  who’s  uttering  it  and  who’s  got  the  authority  to  utter  it,  who’s  got  the 
job  to  listen  to  it,  etcetera,  etcetera.  There’s  a  lot  of  J.  L.  Austin  going  on  alongside 
Foucault.  Austin  had  an  immense  effect  on  me. 

Did  you  experience  any  resistance?  So  say,  the  post  probability  work  that’s 
influenced  by  Foucault  but  not  actually  on  Foucault  and  afterwards,  say,  Historical 
Ontology,  that  collection  of  essays,  turning  to  that? 

No,  but  then  I’ve  been  lucky.  I’m  sure  that  if  I  had  a  routine.  North  American, 
background  in  a  routine  analytic  philosophy  department,  I  would  have  had  a  lot 
of  trouble,  but  I’ve  always  floated  freely.  One  thing  good  or  bad  about  being  a 
student  at  Cambridge  in  those  days  was  you  acquired  an  immense  amount  of  self- 
confidence,  which  amounts  to  arrogance.  You  don’t  really  care  what  other  people 
think.  You  do  what  you  do.  Often  that  leads  to  bad  things  but  in  my  case,  it  was 
very  fortunate.  I’ve  always  just  done  what  I  want  to  do.  Even  those  things  about 
mathematics,  which  I’m  completing  right  now  are  not  going  to  be  anything  like 
the  best  philosophy  of  mathematics  which  you  would  read  in  a  standard  upper- 
division  course.  That’s  because  I  do  my  own  thing. 

I  was  just  going  to  ask,  also,  tangentially,  how  you  ended  up  at  Toronto. 

I’ve  always  wanted  to  work  in  Canada  and  I  thought  it  was  a  good  time  to 
settle  down  here.  Nothing  more  than  boring  Canadian  nationalism.  I  can’t  stand 
Canadian  nationalism  usually  but,  anyway,  that’s  the  reason. 
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After  teaching  in  Uganda,  is  it  true  that  you  went  to  Cambridge  and  then  Stanford 
after  that? 

Yes  and  then  I  came  here. 

Can  you  say  something  about  your  time  at  Stanford? 

Stanford  is  a  great  university.  Very  small.  You  can’t  really  believe  how  small 
it  is.  When  I  was  there,  there  were  thirty-five-hundred  undergraduate  and  thirty- 
five-hundred  graduate  students  and  it’s  very  tight-knit.  A  lot  of  support.  For 
example  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  department  there,  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
I  could  pick  up  the  phone  and  phone  the  president  and  say,  “I  think  I’d  like  to 
do  this.  Let’s  go  for  a  walk  this  afternoon  and  discuss  it.”  That  is  unthinkable  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  It’s  a  difference  of  size.  At  Stanford  I  got  to  know  a 
number  of  experimental  physicists  and  learned  an  awful  lot  from  them.  The  book 
Representing  and  Intervening  was  a  consequence  of  that.  It  too  started  something, 
that  is,  it  insisted  on  the  importance  of  experimental  work.  At  that  time  all  the  great 
figures,  Kuhn,  or  Popper,  or  whoever,  really  didn’t  have  much  use  for  experiments. 
They  thought  of  them  as  wholly  subsidiary.  That  was  the  general  attitude  of 
philosophers  of  science.  Because  I  was  there,  talking  to  experimenters,  mostly 
from  the  linear  accelerator  but  not  wholly,  I  got  a  sense  for  what  experimenters  do. 
That  was  the  chief  intellectual  benefit  I  had  at  Stanford. 

Sort  of picking  up  on  that  theme,  I  know  that  in  contemporary  philosophy — I  don  f 
know  much  about  philosophy  of  science — but  I  know  in  other  fields  there’s  a  new 
movement  called  experimental  philosophy,  which  is  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  experimental  methods.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  comments  on  that. 

No.  My  emphasis  was  on  saying  that  physics  experiments,  in  my  phrase,  have 
a  life  of  their  own,  just  like  theory  has  a  life  of  its  own.  Experimental  philosophy  is 
sort  of  an  experimentalization  of  the  Oxford  linguistic  philosophy  that  I  still  engage 
in,  sometimes.  John  Austin  had  perfect  pitch,  as  it  were,  for  the  English  language 
that  was  spoken  around  him.  It  is  elitist,  but  curiously  insightful  about  what  we  do 
say  and  what  we  don’t  say.  Experimental  philosophy  is  often  concerned  with  what 
people,  in  the  mass,  say  and  don’t  say.  It  is  statistical,  patterned  on  experimental 
psychology.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  that  work.  Professor  Nagel  is  our  most 
eminent  practitioner  of  that  in  Canada.  She  and  I  have  little  arguments.  I  expect 
she  thinks  I’m  crazy  old  fuddy-duddy!  I  think  she  does  what  she  does  very  well, 
but  it’s  not  what  I  do. 

Experimental  philosophers  often  see  themselves  as  strongly  opposed  to  armchair 
philosophy  and  I  wonder  whether  your  antipathy  towards  experimental  philosophy 
is  a  shift  closer  towards,  say,  contemporary  metaphysics,  as  usually  done,  taking 
off  from  people  like  Lewis,  in  a  way  that  doesn  ’t  count  much  on  experimentation 
and  empirical  sciences  generally  and  can  be  done,  pretty  much,  in  an  office  comer. 
Where  do  you  see  yourself  on  the  spectrum,  if  there  even  is  a  spectrum? 

I  think  it’s  not  a  linear  spectrum.  Bernard  Williams  once  said,  writing  to 
Stanford,  that  the  ideal  philosophy  department  would  have  David  Lewis  and  Ian 
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Hacking  in  it,  because  they  do  totally  different  things.  I  am  not  now  reverting  to 
David  Lewis,  amazing  philosopher  that  he  was.  One  thing  I  don’t  do  is  armchair 
philosophy.  I  often  characterize  what  I  do  as  “taking  a  look.”  An  example — but  this 
is  not  experimental  philosophy,  this  is  just  taking  a  look — in  Historical  Ontology , 
which  you  mention,  there’s  a  little  piece  of  mine  about  radical  mistranslation.  Quine 
and,  indeed,  David  Lewis  had  said  there’s  always  these  possibilities  of  radical 
mistranslation  and  then  they  give  some  examples.  I  go  through  their  examples 
and  show  that  they  are  historically  wrong.  One  was  a  lot  of  fun.  There  was  this 
story,  which  Quine  used  regularly,  of  a  particular  lemur  in  Madagascar.  It  is  called 
an  indri.  You  can  look  it  up  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  It  says,  “This  is  a 
mistranslation  of  ‘There  it  goes,’  or  ‘It’s  going  up  the  tree,”’  or  something.  So  the 
story  goes  that  somebody  gets  off  the  boat  and  says,  “What’s  that?”  and  they  reply, 
“indri”  which  means,  “It’s  going  up  the  tree,”  and  the  traveller  thinks  it’s  called  an 
indri.  I  managed  to  find  a  lot  of  missionaries’  dictionaries  and  I  found  there  was 
one  dialect  in  Madagascar,  pre-European,  written  down  by  the  first  missionary  to 
talk  to  the  locals,  where  indri  was  the  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  lemur.  That’s 
the  way  that  I  do  philosophy:  take  a  look  at  the  facts.  I  don’t  deal  in  gossip  or 
imaginary  stories.  I  deal  in  real  stories,  and  in  that  respect  no  one  should  say  I’m 
an  armchair  philosopher. 

On  that  note,  looking  at  the  way  philosophy  is  done  nowadays,  would  you  have 
any  sort  of  general  comments? 

I  won’t.  I  do  what  I  do  and  other  people  do  what  they  do  and  there  are  some 
people  who  do  what  I  do.  It  is  true  that  I  am  invited  less  by  philosophy  departments 
than  by  other  humanities  departments.  As  I  say,  I’m  doing  this  anthropology  lecture. 
But  I  did  work  out  all  this  mathematics  stuff  first  of  all  for  a  university  in  Holland 
in  a  set  of  lectures,  the  Descartes  Lectures,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  for  the 
Howison  lectures  at  Berkeley,  which  is  Berkeley’s  premium  annual  lecture.  Just 
this  spring  I  finished  it  off  doing  the  Gaos  lectures  at  the  National  Autonomous 
University  of  Mexico,  in  their  philosophy  department.  So  it’s  not  true  that  I’m  not 
invited  by  philosophers  and  I  don’t  want  to  suggest  that  at  all  but  I  am,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  most  of  my  colleagues,  asked  to  meet  with,  talk  with  departments 
which  are  not  philosophy  departments.  I  am  said  to  have  a  much  larger  readership 
than  most  philosophers,  and  its  mostly  not  philosophers  who  read  me. 

You  also  do,  as  you  note,  have  a  very  large  readership,  especially  in  Europe.  Do 
you — and  maybe  this  is  too  broad  of  a  question — detect  any  difference  in  the  way 
philosophy  is  done  in  continental  Europe  to  North- America? 

I’m  not  going  to  comment  on  that.  I  don’t  have  any  view.  I  do  of  course  think 
the  continental/analytic  distinction  is  kind  of  stupid  but  I’m  not  the  first  to  say 
that.  The  first  distinguished  person  who  said  that  is  Bernard  Williams  who  is  a 
central  analytic  philosopher  but  who  thought  that  the  distinction  was  bogus.  By 
the  way,  I  don’t  think  I  have  an  especially  large  readership  in  Europe,  although 
I  am  more  likely  to  be  invited  to  Germany  than  the  USA.  I  much  like  the  fact 
that  I  am  regularly  translated  into  Japanese,  Korean  and  Chinese.  And  especially 
that  some  books  are  said  to  be  forthcoming  in  Arabic  and  Turkish.  Italians  have 
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literally  pirated — translated  and  printed  without  permission — some  of  my  courses 
of  lectures  in  Paris:  now  that’s  the  highest  form  of  flattery. 

I  was  wondering,  you  We  mentioned  Austin,  your  supervisor  Casimir  Lewy,  you  We 
mentioned  Bernard  Williams,  do  you  think  there ’s  a  particular  person  who  has 
really  influenced  the  way  you  We  done  philosophy? 

The  two  philosophers — dead  philosophers  now — who  have  influenced  me  are 
Wittgenstein  and  Michel  Foucault.  Foucault  I  did  know.  Wittgenstein,  obviously 
I  did  not  know  but  I  went  to  Cambridge  shortly  after  he  died  and  everybody  there 
knew  him  but  never  talked  about  him  to  undergraduates.  I  never  heard  the  word 
‘Wittgenstein’  mentioned  once  in  a  philosophy  lecture. 

I  was  wondering,  do  you  maybe  want  to  expand  a  little  bit  more  on  what  you  ’ re 
working  on  right  now ?  What’s  going  on  right  now?  Or  exactly  what’s  the  context 
of  this  work  on  mathematics? 

Okay,  I  gave  three  lectures,  both  in  Holland  and  at  Berkeley  and  the  structure 
will  remain.  The  third  is  about  how  mathematics  became  possible  for  the  human 
species.  How  did  mathematics  become  possible  for  us?  It’s  a  kind  of  ecological 
history  of  how  human  beings  in  a  particular  environment  came  to  develop.  It 
inlcudes  a  lot  of  anthropological  stuff  and  a  lot  of  cognitive  science.  I  think  of 
the  field  as  being  a  series  of  islands  of  cognitive  history.  That  is,  there’s  the  stuff 
that  psychologists  do  about  early  childhood  acquisition,  things,  you  know,  that 
Elizabeth  Spelke  and  Susan  Varey  do  at  Harvard  and  Satnaislas  Dehaene  does  in 
Paris.  I’m  interested  in  anthropological  accounts  but  also  in  how  ideas  of  proof 
came  into  being,  what  they  did  to  us,  how  these  are  all  connected  to  our  bodies. 
People  often  emphasize  ten  fingers  but  what’s  much  more  important  is  being 
able  to  pick  up  counters  with  thumb  and  forefinger.  Every  society  develops  an 
abacus  sooner  or  later  and  it’s  always  picking  up  some  little  thing.  In  Greece  it  was 
pebbles.  That’s  why  we  have  the  word  ‘calculus’  because  ‘calculus’  meant  pebble 
and  that’s  what  you’d  pick  up.  In  Peru  the  Inca  had  a  very,  very  sophisticated 
abacus  and  what  they  did  was  pick  up  beans  but,  same  thing,  you  need  to  have 
a  thumb  and  forefinger.  That’s  more  important  for  arithmetic  than  having  ten 
fingers.  Okay,  so  that’s  the  kind  of  stuff  there  in  part  III.  Part  II  is  my  PhD  thesis. 
It’s  about  a  particular  aspect  of  Wittgenstein  on  the  application  of  mathematics. 
The  first  chapter  of  Part  I  is  called  “What  makes  mathematics  mathematics?”  and 
the  second  chapter  is  “Why  is  there  philosophy  of  mathematics  at  aW.  ”  Then  it 
goes  on  from  there  asking  very  general  questions.  I  published  early  versions  of 
the  first  two  chapters  in  incredibly  obscure  places.  There’s  an  annual  called  Best 
Writing  on  Mathematics  which  picked  up  chapter  1  for  20 1 1  and  chapter  2  for  Best 
Writing  on  Mathematics  for  2012.  I  hope  that  is  auspicious.  In  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  book  I  am  much  interested  in  historical  questions  but  not  as  in  archaeology 
like  The  Emergence  of  Probability,  not  in  a  Foucaultian  way.  I  think  it’s  entirely 
contingent  the  way  in  which  Western  mathematics’  conception  of  proof  has 
developed.  It’s  not  some  inevitable  way,  the  only  way  you  can  do  mathematics.  It’s 
central.  It’s  the  gold-standard.  But  I  trace  out  the  contingencies  in  the  development 
of  our  ideas  of  proof,  which  are  still  going  on  right  now.  People  are  very  upset 
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about  whether  we  should  count  computer  generated  proofs  as  proofs.  I  see  that 
as  part  of  a  much  larger  story  about  the  constant  evolution  of  proof.  The  other 
part  of  the  same  chapter  is  about  the  way  in  which  our  commonplace  distinction 
between  pure  and  applied  mathematics  is  entirely  fortuitous  and  only  developed 
in  the  last  two-hundred  years.  It’s  not  something  which  is  built  into  the  nature 
of  mathematics  at  all.  So  again,  I’m  interested  in  the  kinds  of  contingencies  in 
the  ways  we  think  about  mathematics.  Many  philosophical  discussions  treat  these 
matters  as  inevitable  and  to  demand  logical  explanations.  I  believe  they  are  not 
inevitable  and  have  historical  explanations. 

So  in  your  first  project,  in  talking  about  the  relationship  between  the  fingers  and 
pebbles,  how  was  that  leading  towards  calculus? 

No,  not  leading  towards  calculus,  leading  towards  the  use  of  the  word  ‘calculus.  ’ 
Here’s  a  puzzle  for  you.  If  you  look  up  ‘calculus’  in  the  dictionary,  you’ll  get  two 
meanings.  One  is  a  gall  stone  and  the  other  is  mathematical  calculus.  Why  on  earth 
should  a  gall  stone  and  a  mathematical  calculus  be  named  by  the  same  word?  A 
gall  stone  is  a  painful  pebble-like  object  in  the  urinary  tract.  Calculating  means 
calculating  with  pebbles:  The  original  calculations  were  with  pebbles. 

OK.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  question  because  I  thought  you  were  drawing  a 
connection  between  our  bodies  and  doing  mathematics. 

I  was  drawing  a  connection  between  our  bodies  and  doing  mathematics  but 
long  before  the  calculus  was  invented.  I  was  really  making  a  remark  about  the 
word  ‘calculus,’  and  picking  up  pebbles.  Thank  you  for  clarifying. 

I  guess  on  your  experience  with  different  universities,  can  you  tell  us  more  what  is 
unique  to  U  off,  besides  its  being  huge? 

I  don’t  think  there’s  much  unique  to  U  of  T.  It’s  a  large  public  university  and 
it  has  all  the  problems,  more  financing  problems  than  most,  given  the  general 
quality  of  the  work  that’s  been  done  here.  1  don’t  think  there’s  much  unique  aside 
from  idiosyncrasies.  Of  course  there  are  endless  little  unique  things  but  University 
communities  are  often  quite  similar. 

So  fm  wondering  about,  you  have  many  talks  and  your  later  work  talks  about 
the  relationship  between  the  biophysical  and  cultural  and  sociological  things  that 
constitute  our  identity  and  there  may  be  something  naturalist  and  non-naturalist, 
where  the  naturalist  thinks  all  that  cultural  and  other  stuff  really  tends  to  reduce 
to  that  biological,  physical  stuff,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  you  think  that 
this  reduction  can  be  done  or  whether  we’re  losing  some  important  part  of  the 
description  of  what  it  means  to  be  human. 

Look,  I  don’t  think  those  debates  are  of  much  significance.  The  interesting 
thing  seems,  to  me,  looking  at  the  ways  in  which  personal  identity  is  conceivable.  I 
do  think  that  most  of  our  characterizations  of  who  we  are,  are  what  I  call  biosocial, 
that  is,  they  have  both  a  biological  component  and  a  social  component.  It  is  obvious 
in  the  case  of  things  like  race,  where  it  is  both  a  biological  and  a  social  concept. 
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I  take  the  word  ‘biosocial’  from  a  friend  of  mine  who’s  an  anthropologist,  Paul 
Rabinow,  at  Berkeley.  I’m  interested  in  the  notion  of  what  I  call  ‘biosocial  identity’ 
and  I’ve  done  a  whole  bunch  of  papers  on  that,  sometimes  for  conferences  called 
“What  is  Human?”  But  questions  about  reduction  of  the  sort  of  Churchland  type, 
of  mental  predicates  to  physiological  predicates,  I  don’t  think  is  on  the  cards.  I  do 
think  it’s  enormously  interesting  finding  out  more  and  more  about  physiological 
aspects  of  human  nature  and  that  that  will  change  many  of  our  conceptions  about 
human  nature.  I  have  to  give  some  fancy  lectures  at  Yale  next  fall,  and  I  may 
well  talk  about  how  the  ways  in  which  recent  work  in  physiology,  neurology  and 
the  like,  far  from  annihilating  the  Cartesian  distinction  between  mind  and  body 
actually  accentuate  it.  Perhaps  this  is  very  surprising,  although  perhaps  it’s  wrong, 
in  the  eyes  of  most  philosophers. 

Well,  picking  up  on  this,  relating  actually  to,  say,  a  methodological  question  but 
you  were  saying  that  your  approach  is  sort  of  opposed  to  sort  of  another  approach 
so,  say,  like  using  intuitions  or  thought  experiments  to  kind  of  draw  an  a  priori 
conclusion.  Do  you  think  that  your  work  can  coexist?  Do  you  think  that  these 
two  approaches  are  trying  to  answer  the  same  question  and  present  competing 
alternatives? 

Sometimes  yes.  Sometimes  no.  As  our  colleague  Jim  Brown  says,  thought 
experiments  are  enormously  important  in  physics  and  mathematics.  He’s  the  one 
person  in  the  world  who  studies  them  really  thoroughly.  His  work  on  the  subject 
is  immensely  important.  I  have  no  objection  to  thought  experiments  of  the  sort 
which  he’s  concerned  with.  Then  there  is  something  completely  different.  Many 
people  have  quit  reading  Wittgenstein  but  think  that  they’re  doing  something  like 
what  Wittgenstein  was  doing  in  talking  about  imaginary  cases.  They  then  ask  what 
our  quote  ‘intuitions’  are  saying  about  such  matters,  here  there  and  everywhere. 
That  is  what  experimental  philosophy  opposes.  Me  too.  The  notion  of  so-called 
‘intuitions’  of  what  we  say  about  some  imaginary  case  if  often  pointless.  J.  L. 
Austin  put  it  perfectly  well  long  ago.  “What  would  I  say  if  my  cat  turned  into  a 
telephone?”  He  said,  “I  have  no  idea  what  I’d  say.”  (I’d  probably  call  a  psychiatrist.) 
Mostly,  in  interesting  cases,  we  have  no  idea  what  to  say.  But  often,  what  I  do  find 
interesting,  is  that  there  are  real  cases  when  something  totally  surprising  comes  up 
and  then  we  try  to  figure  out  how  to  deal  with  it.  That  interests  me  a  lot.  But  it  is 
not  a  thought  experiment  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  ‘intuitions’  or  the  ‘a  priori.’ 
Anyhow,  somehow  I  cut  off  a  question  you  were  asking  and  didn’t  answer  it. 

The  idea  was,  given  that  other  people  have  methodological  assumptions  that  you 
are  opposed  to... 

More  that  I  don’t  share.  That’s  different.  I  virtually  never  discuss  ‘methodology,’ 
by  the  way.  Get  on  with  it,  is  my  motto. 
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But  do  you  think  that  you  two  are  asking  the  same  questions  or  do  you  think  that 
you  re  engaging  in  different  sort  of  enterprises? 

I  think  they’re  possibly  all  in  the  same  soup-pot  but  it’s  a  very  variegated  soup 
pot.  I’m  really  not  territorial.  There  are  some  things  which  I  don’t  want  to  do  but  I 
hope  that  we  can  go  on  being  rich  enough  that  other  people  can  do  many  things  I 
don’t  want  to.  Like  J.  S.  Mill,  I  am  a  free  marketeer  in  the  world  of  ideas. 

I  wonder  whether  any  further  teaching  of  philosophy  courses  is  on  the  horizon  for 
you ? 

I  teach,  every  winter  quarter,  some  place  that  it’s  warm.  My  wife  and  I  taught 
at  Santa  Cruz  for  two  or  three  years.  Then  we  taught  in  Cape  Town  and  then  we 
were  in  Mexico.  There  I  was  not  so  much  giving  courses  as  giving  a  lecture  series. 
And  next  year  we  will  be  in  New  Zealand.  So  I  do  teach,  like  in  Cape  Town  or  in 
New  Zealand,  more  or  less  regular  courses.  So  it’s  a  way  of  having  a  paid  holiday 
someplace  interesting  in  a  warm  climate  when  Toronto  is  in  February. 

What  sort  of  courses  are  you  teaching  or  does  it  vary? 

It  varies  place  by  place.  In  South  Africa  I  was  mostly  doing  what  I  call  my 
“Styles  of  Scientific  Thinking”  stuff,  which  we  haven’t  talked  about.  That’s 
a  whole  book  in  itself  and  I’d  like  to  finish  it  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the 
mathematics  book.  And  in  New  Zealand  I  will  be  doing,  I  hope,  “Natural  Kinds,” 
which  is  another  book  in  itself.  It  got  to  press  a  decade  or  more  ago  before  a  student 
convinced  me  I’d  made  a  mistake  and  I  withdrew  it  from  the  press  after  it  had  been 
accepted  and  copy  edited  and  so  on.  So  what  is  true  is  that  I  try  to  teach  material 
which  is  connected  to  something  I’m  trying  to  finish.  It  takes  me  forever  to  finish 
anything.  I’m  very,  very  slow. 

When  you  ’re  not  thinking  about  philosophy  what  do  you  like  to  do? 

I’ve  been  spending  a  lot  of  time  this  week  gardening.  I  grow  vegetables  from 
seed.  In  other  matters  I  am  rapidly  becoming  a  geriatric  cripple.  I  liked  to  canoe 
enormously  during  the  summer  but  I  have  a  lot  of  arthritis  which  makes  it  hard.  I’ve 
always  liked  going  up  hills  but  my  knees  are  getting  worse  and  worse.  Such  are  the 
penalties  of  age.  In  the  case  of  my  knees,  it’s  knee  abuse,  that  is,  people  told  me 
long  ago,  “You  can’t  go  on  doing  that,”  running  down  mountains  and  so  on.  There 
was  a  time  in  1968  Andre  Gombay  and  I  ran  up  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  That’s  a  really 
appropriate  description.  There  was  nobody  there.  These  days  there  are  busloads 
of  people  and  there’s  a  routine  but  there  was  nobody  there.  We  were  in  a  group  of 
about  six  and  he  and  I  got  to  fifteen-thousand  feet  about  noon.  You’re  supposed 
to  stay  there  for  a  day  and  get  acclimatized  and  we  just  said,  “Oh  hell,  let’s  just 
go  up,”  which  we  did,  causing  a  certain  amount  of  panic  when  our  party  got  there 
and  we  had  disappeared.  So  we  ran  up  Mount  Kilimanjaro  and  back.  That’s  the 
kind  of  thing  I  like  to  do.  Now  it’s  like  so  many  other  little  anecdotes  I  like  to  tell: 
something  which  is  unthinkable.  I  can’t  do  it  anymore.  In  fact  I  wouldn’t  want  to 
go  to  Kilimanjaro  again  with  these  busloads  of  people  walking  up.  There  are  lots 
of  other  hills  but  unfortunately  my  knees  don’t  like  hills  anymore.  My  wife  and  I 
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wrote  a  piece  about  our  walking  in  the  high  Andes  a  couple  of  years  ago,  which 
was  probably  the  last  walk  of  that  sort  that  we  will  do.  We  really  pushed.  Really, 
really  pushed.  We  were  walking  for  ten  days  with  a  guide  and  cooks  and  so  on,  in 
sort  of  Victorian  style,  but,  happily  for  us,  there  was  nobody  there,  partly  because 
it  was  right  when  the  market  crashed  and  the  company  we  had  hired  cancelled  a 
ten  day  walking  tour  to  Machu  Pichu  and  we  said,  “Maybe  this  is  our  last  chance!” 
And  so  we  just  did  it  on  our  own  and  that  was  a  lot  of  fun.  So  that’s  what  we  like 
to  do. 

Another  one:  suppose  there  was  a  dinner  party  with  all  philosophers  alive  and  dead 
there.  Who  would  you  most  want  to  sit  next  to  and  who  would  you  least  want  to 
sit  next  to? 

Well  I  know  who  I’d  least  want  to  sit  next  to  and  that’s  Heidegger.  That  doesn’t 
matter.  Who  would  I  most  like  to  sit  next  to?  I  don’t  know.  Dinner  parties  are 
different  from  talking  philosophy.  Bernard  Williams  is  a  marvellous  person  to  sit 
next  to  at  dinner.  He’s  not  my  favourite  philosopher  although  I  think  he  was  an 
exceptionally  able  philosopher.  You  know,  I’d  like  to  sit  next  to  one  of  my  friends, 
like  Bernard,  or  Elizabeth  Anscombe,  if  we’re  taking  people  who  are  not  alive  any 
more.  But  that’s  not  because  they  are  more  interesting  in  the  range  of  the  whole 
world  but  because  they’re  my  friends.  Suppose  I  were  placed  between  Sartre  and 
de  Beauvoir?  I  would  be  the  mouse  in  the  comer.  They  were  wonderful. 

Is  it  more  Heidegger ’s  cloudily  language  that  would  dissuade  you  from  sitting  next 
to  him  or  is  it  political? 

Oh,  it’s  both.  Look,  he’s  very  smart  and  when  I  look  I  find  many  things  that  are 
profound,  but  I  just  dislike  that  entire  way  of  doing  philosophy.  To  take  someone 
dead  and  German,  I’d  much  rather  sit  beside  Husserl  who  was  Heidegger’s  teacher 
and  whom  Heidegger  betrayed.  Just  for  that  I  wouldn’t  sit  beside  him.  Just  for  that 
one  thing.  To  betray  your  greatest  teacher,  for  nothing  that  the  teacher  did.  That’s 
unspeakable. 

So  I  guess  one  thing  to  finish  off:  if  you  could  speak  to  undergraduates  in  philosophy 
who  are  aspiring  to  go  to  grad  school  and  become  professional  philosophers ,  do 
you  have  any  advice  or  suggestions  for  them? 

To  particular  people  I  make  suggestions  but  I  don’t  have  general  suggestions. 
People  have  often  asked  me  for  advice  and  I  have  sometimes  given  it,  when  I  knew 
them  well.  I  remember  a  colleague,  not  here,  saying,  it  doesn’t  really  matter  where 
you  go  because  you’re  going  to  go  there,  fall  in  love,  get  married  or  whatever, 
that’s  going  to  be  what’s  important,  rather  than  the  great  Master  whom  you’re 
sitting  under.  I  think  there’s  a  lot  of  truth  in  that.  It’s  true  that  people  do  now  have 
to  worry  about  what’s  best  for  future  jobs  and  but  there’s  no  general  advice.  Do 
what  you  would  like  to  do.  Don’t  be  constrained  by  other  people’s  opinions.  If  you 
want  to  go  to  Rio,  go  to  Rio!  But  then,  as  I  began  by  saying,  I’ve  been  lucky.  I  wish 
everyone  their  own  kind  of  good  luck. 
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